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THE ISSUE. 

The American Colonization Society finds itself embarrassed 
in its important work by the insufficiency of its means. The 
field of its labors is wide, but might be vastly extended with 
profit. It can use well, and with permanent advantage, all the 
funds placed at its disposal. 

The expenditures were heavy to ship and settle the two 
hundred and forty-three select emigrants who left our shores a 
few weeks ago for Liberia. And since their departure we have 
received applications from many of their relatives and friends 
for passage as soon as possible. Other earnest letters have 
reached us within the last few days from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida, wanting to know how large a company each 
writer may form in his own immediate region, and at how early 
a day they can comfortably be accommodated. In the fifty- 
five years' experience of the Society, there has probably not 
been a single instance in which so many new applicants have 
come forward so soon after an expedition has sailed. 

No agency has been used by the Society to induce emigration ; 
none was necessary, as all the movements since the war look- 
ing to removal abroad have been purely local and spontaneous. 
Intelligence from well-to-do persons in Liberia, and the desire 
to better one's condition — the motive which annually brings 
a quarter of a million of Europeans to America — are the op- 
erating causes upon hundreds of thoughtful and enterprising 
colored mechanics and farmers in all portions of the United 
States. Their right to go where they freely choose no disin- 
terested person can consistently call in question; and every en- 
lightened and genuine friend of the race will readily admit 
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that all such merit sympathy and pecuniary aid in their heroic 
endeavor. 

Liberia needs intelligent population. Her Government cordi- 
ally invites emigration, and has made provision to give each 
family twenty-five acres of land in fee simple on their arrival. 
They carry with them the benefits of civilization ar?d religion, 
and become a power for good there: thus economically and 
efficiently working to elevate, cultivate, and evangelize be- 
nighted Africa. 

With these facts before us, what shall we do ? Much larger 
means are necessary if we are to closely follow the leadings of 
Providence. The Society should be prepared in this practical 
and powerful way to go forward — blessing two races and 
two continents. We invoke the believing prayers of the 
Christian and the good wishes of the philanthropist, earnestly 
inviting their cheerful, prompt, and liberal gifts. 



\ 
SAMUEL J. MILLS AND COLONIZATION. 

The Rev. Samuel J. Mills was, for the extent and value of the influence 
which he exerted, one of the most remarkable men of the present century. 
The Rev. Dr. Griffin, of Newark, who knew him well, speaking of the Society 
formed by Mills and his associates at Williams College, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to Andover, says: *' I have been in situations to know, that from the 
counsels formed in that sacred conclave, or from the mind of Mills himself, 
arose the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, and the African 
School under the care of the Synod of New York and New Jersey; besides all 
the impetus given to Domestic Missions, to the Colonization Society, and to 
the general cause of benevolence in both hemispheres." And such has been 
the general judgment of the Christian world concerning him. The fact that 
such a man was one of the founders of the American Colonization Society, 
is strong presumptive evidence of the goodness of its original design. 

It is already well known, that his report of his researches in the Southern 
and Southwestern States and Territories called attention, at Andover, decidedly, 
to the condition of our colored population, and led to the appointment of the 
committee of Mills, Burgess, and Lord, to devise and promote measures for 
their benefit; that public attention was called to the subject by that commit- 
tee through the press ^ that Mills had procured the establishment of the 
African School at Farsippany, New Jersey ; that he was at Washington when 
tbo Society was formed, and was one of its original members ; that, in com- 
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pany with his friend Bargess, he visited Africa as the Society's agent, on a 
Toyage of exploration, and died at sea on the return voyage. In his letter, 
inviting Prof. Burgess to accept the appointment as his colleague in explora- 
tion, he wrote: "My brother, can we engage in a nobler enterprise? We go 
to make freemen of slaves. We go to lay the foundation of a free and inde- 
pendent empire on the Coast of poor, degraded Africa. It is confidently be- 
lieved by many of our best and wisest men, that if the plan proposed succeeds, 
it will ultimately be the means of exterminating slavery in our country. It 
will eventually redeem and emancipate a million and a half of wretched men. 
It will transfer to the Coast of Africa the blessings of religion and civilization, 
and Ethiopia will soon stretch out her hands unto God." 

On his death, at sea, his papers relating to the voyage of course remained 
in the hands of his colleague. Among them was a small roll of memoranda, 
giving an account of his movements on his journey to Washington, to aid in 
forming the Society, and afterwards, nearly to the day of his embarkation. 
It was evidently compiled from memory, aided by records of dates and lead- 
ing facts, and was intended for documentary use, but not fully prepared for 
the press. The abrupt termination of the narrative, with no mention of a 
few of the last days before sailing, indicates that it was never quite finished. 
It was probably written on the voyage, as some of the last pages contain 
only entries of expenses in London and Sierra Leone. 

Tbese memoranda are interesting, not only as is all information about the 
origin of great movements, but as throwing light on some hitherto obscure 
portions of our history. The fact that Mills and Finley had '* conversed to- 
gether " on Colonization, ** previously " to their journey to Washington, brings 
the New Jersey movement inte direct connection with that at Andover. The 
facts concerning Paul Cuffee, and his previous acquaintance with Mills, bring 
him and his voyage with emigrants to Sierra Leone into more intimate rela- 
tion to our movement than has hitherto been known ; though further infor- 
mation on that point is still needed. We learn how Mills labored, after the 
Society was formed, to keep it alive and get it into action. We learn who were 
the authors of two pamphlets, published at that time at Washington, one of 
which is erroneously conjectured, in the last report of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, to have been by Dr. Burgess. We learn something, but 
would like to learn more, of the history of the celebrated letter of Thomas 
Jefferson to John Lynd in 1811. Who was John Lynd? We see how the 
movements for Colonization were associated, as another part of one great system, 
•with plans for the education of colored youth in the United States, and of 
youth from the Sandwich Islands and other heathen lands, for usefulness in 
their own countries, at the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Connecticut. 
We find, in short, that the Colonization Society was, in the minds of its North- 
ern promoters, an integral part of one great system of agencies for the con- 
version of the world to Christ ; and that they found in the leaders of the 
Southern movement, with which they became allied, nothing antagonistic to 
their great design. More than this is well known to be true of those Southern 
allies ; but perhaps more is not conclusively proved by these memoranda. 
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It has been represented that Mills died in consequence of a cold, taken on 
his last visit to Paul Cuffee, and aggravated by the climate of England. His 
own language shows that his exposure on that visit only "confirmed" a 
cough which he already had; doubtless, as the subsequent history of his 
health clearly proves, symptomatic of an already seated pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

The journal of Mills, from February 2, 1818, when he left London for Af- 
rica, to May 22, when the Coast of Africa was receding from his view on his 
return voyage, may be found in the appendix to the Second Annual Report 
of the American Colonization Society. J. t. 

MEMORANDA BT SAMUEL J. MILLS. 

October^ 1816. — On my return from Boston to New York, I 
engaged with Mr. Harvey in correcting tlie proof-sheets of 
the "Narrative of the Five Owbyhean Youth." A part of the 
time I was engaged in distributing the Constitution and Address 
of the American Bible Society, &c. After being detained in 
New York about two weeks, I concluded to act in the Mid- 
dle States as agent for the Board of Directors of the African 
School, and received a certificate of my appointment from the 
Secretary of the Board, the Eev. Dr. E. D. Griffin, Newark. 

At Newark I was informed that the Eev. Mr. Finley had gone 
on to the seat of Government for the purpose of aiding in meas- 
ures to colonize the free people of color in these States in 
Africa or elsewhere. This circumstance was gratifying to me 
on two accounts. I was in hopes that I should have his assist- 
ance in collecting funds for the African School, should I meet 
with him in the city of Washington, as he was one of the Di- 
rectors of the Board. I also wished to render all the assistance 
in aid of the Colonization plan. We had previously conversed 
together on this subject. 

I left Newark on Friday, and went on to New Brunswick. 
Mr. Bobbins and Mr. Harvey were there. A part of Saturday 
was spent with Mr. Huntington, in calling upon a number of 
his parishioners, conversing on the subject of the African and 
Mission Schools. Mr. H. appeared ready to aid both objects 
as far as he had ability. Considerable was said about forming 
an association among people of color in aid of the former. I 
left the plan for such an association with Mr. H. Brother Rob- 
bins and myself went on to Princeton, where we spent the 
Sabbath. I saw Doctors Green, Alexander, and Miller, with 
whom we conversed on the best means for obtaining support 
for the schools. The gentlemen expressed their approbation 
of the objects. Dr. G. said he was ready to contribute to both, 
but did not at that time. 

Monday evening Bro. Bobbins and myself ^ame on to Tren- 
ton. The next morning Bro. E. went on to Philadelphia. I 
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remained in Trenton, and became acquainted with Mr. How. 
I left with him a number of copies of the "^^ Narrative," and 
Addresses of the Board of the African School. We thought 
it would be best to give the people an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the objects before application was made to 
obtain funds for either. 

On Tuesday I came on to Burlington, tarried over night with 
Mr. Boudinot, left pamphlets with him, but received no aid for 
either object. He seemed not to have made up his mind on 
the comparative importance of the objects. He expressed an 
earnest wish to have schools established for the instruction of 
native Indian children. I became acquainted with Dr. Whar- 
ton. I found he had a copy of the Spanish Bible, the same edi- 
tion with the one in Yale College library. This Bible may 
hereafter be of service to the Managers of the American Bible 
Society. I do not know of a third copy in the country. The 
edition is that of Cassidore Kenza, 1659, if I do not mistake. 

On Wednesday I came to Philadelphia. Put up with Mr. 
Bobbins, at Mrs. Edwards's. I remained in Philadelphia until 
the Saturday of the next week. During this time — ten days — 
I called, in some instances with Bro. Bobbins, upon six of the 
Presbyterian ministers; likewise upon Bishop White and Dr. 
Staughton ; made them acquainted with the object I had in 
view, which was, to exert an influence in favor of the African 
and the Mission Schools, but particularly the former; distrib- 
uted Addresses and Narratives, &c. The gentlemen generally 
approved of both objects, but said it was an unfortunate time 
to attempt collections. They doubted whether much would 
be obtained at that time. 

I called upon Mr. Ralston and Mr. Henry. They did not 
think it best to make an effort until a more favorable season. 
Mr. Gallaudet was at that time soliciting for the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. We concluded, however, to make an effort, desperate 
as the times were. Mr. R. called upon a number of men to 
obtain aid for the Mission School. He had some success. A 
few persons subscribed on his paper about seventy-five dollars. 
I called upon a few persons, and obtained about the same 
sum. Bro. ft. concluded to go on to Charleston by water, and 
I to pursue my course to Baltimore. Left Philadelphia early 
in December. 

Before I left the city, I saw the Rev. Mr. Snowden, and some 
of the other Directors of the African School established in the 
city. Mr. S. expressed his fears that the school proposed to be 
established under the direction of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey would subvert theirs in Philadelphia. I informed 
him that I thought it would be calculated to improve it, and 
would place it on a firmer foundation. 
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I brought over to Dr. Janeway, from Dr. Griffin, a letter. 
Dr. G., in his letter, requested Dr. J. to examine three or four 
young men of color for the purpose of entering under the care 
of the Board of Directors of the African School. During my 
stay, Dr. J. and Dr. Neill attended to the examination of three 
young men. They concluded to recommend two of them. Dr. 
' J", accordingly wrote to Dr. G., stating their qualifications. I 
wrote to Dr. G. on the same subject. 

The African School was very generally approved by persons 
belonging to the different religious denominations with whom 
I had an opportunity to converse. I doubt not a very consid- 
erable collection will be made in this city hereafter in aid of it. 

Saturday I came to Wilmington, Delaware; put up over the 
Sabbath with Dr. Bead; preached for him a part of the day, 
and attended an evening meeting. I presented one of the ob- 
jects to the people, but did not make a collection or attempt 
to obtain subscribers. I distributed some of the Addresses, 
and left twenty-four copies of the Narrative with Mr. Porter, 
a bookseller. I propose to make exertions to obtain some aid 
on my return. 

Monday came on to Havre de Grace. On Tuesday arrived 
in Baltimore. I tarried two days at Baltimore, and went on 
to Washington. Some of my acquaintances at Baltimore ad- 
vised to this course, as it was their wish that the case of the 
Sandwich Islanders should be brought before the General 
Government; and it was their belief that Government or Con- 
gress would aid in defraying their education. 

I arrived at the city of Washington about the middle of De- 
cember. On my arrival at that place I saw the Eev. Dr. Finley, 
Mr. Caldwell, and others, with whom I was previously ac- 
quainted. I soon became acquainted with a number of gen- 
tlemen belonging to Congress. I made Mr. Pitkin and Mr. 
Dana acquainted with the condition of George Tamoree, and 
the other youth. They thought it best to make the President 
acquainted with the case of George particularly. They had 
some conversation with him on the subject. They likewise 
consulted with Mr. Crawford, and found a disposition in them 
to favor the application, if George and one of his companions 
could be placed at West Point Military Academy. Letters 
were written to Mr. Evarts and Dr. Worcester and also to 
Gov. Treadwell on the subject. 

Upon my arrival in the city I found that the subject of colo- 
nizing free people of color was considerably dispusaed. A pamph- 
let was published in a day or two after my arrival, written, 
I believe, by Mr. Caldwell or Mr. Finley, on the subject, entitled 
"Thoughts on the Colonization of Free People of Color." A 
meeting was appointed to be held in a day or two, for the pur- 
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pose of forming a ColoDization Society. A number of gentle- 
men of the first respectability had become interested in favor 
of the object. 

[Here the writing of these memoranda seems to have heen interrupted, and 
on resuming it on another page, some of the facts already mentioned were 
repeated, with some additions, j. t.] 

The latter part of December I arrived at Washington. The 
same day I arrived there I called upon Mr. Caldwell. He in- 
formed me that there was to be a meeting the succeeding day, 
to consider the expediency of forming a Colonization Society, 
and there would be a prayer-meeting this evening to implore 
the Divine blessing on the effort contemplated. Only a few 
friends were invited to the meeting, and but few attended. The 
Rev. Mr. Finley appeared to be much engaged in favor of the 
proposed Society. The evening was an interesting one to mel 

The proceedings of the different meetings for forming a So- 
ciety and adopting a Constitution are published in the **View 
of Exertions," &c. A pamphlet was printed and circulated, en- 
titled " Thoughts on Colonization." This pamphlet was pre- 
pared, I believe, by Mr. Finley and Mr. Caldwell. 

I spent the remainder of the winter and part of the month 
of March in Washington and vicinity and in Baltimore. During 
that time I prepared a pamphlet for the press, entitled "A 
Yiew of Exertions lately made for Colonizing the Free People 
of Color," &c., containing part of the Address of the Board of 
Managers of the African School. Two thousand copies of this 
pamphlet were printed at the expense of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Colonization Society. I sent some of the copies to 
gentlemen residing in the different States and Territories, from 
Portland, in the district of Maine, to Detroit, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, round to Savannah, and to the principal towns on the 
seaboard. 

During the month of March, I addressed a letter to Judge 
Washington. I told him that if the Colonization Society were 
disposed to send an agent to England and Africa, on a mission 
of inquiry, I would engage in their service. I was in part in- 
duced to make this offer, lest the excitement which had been 
produced in favor of colonizing the Free People of Color should 
subside without producing any happy effects. I was encour- 
aged to proceed from the signs of the time. I gave to Judge 
Washington a copy of the Missionary report made by Mr. Smith 
and mj'self. 

Having done all in my power to aid the designs of the Colo- 
nization Society, 1 left Washington the latter part of March, 
and went on to Eichmond, in Virginia, for the purpose of so- 
liciting funds for the Foreign Mission School. It was thought 
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best, by some of the most judicious persons with whom I con- 
versed, to present the Mission School, rather than the African, 
in Virginia. I found no cause to regret this arrangement. 
After remaining two or three weeks in Eichmond, I went to 
Norfolk, from there to Petersburg, and by way of Eicbmond 
to Fredericksburg and Alexandria. I spent about three months 
in Virginia, and received for the Mission School, at the differ- 
ent places I visited, about $1,500. Near $500 of this sum was 
collected by ladies in the several towns I visited. I took occa- 
sion frequently, during my stay in Virginia, to speak to influ- 
ential persons, the editors of newspapers, and others, on the 
Colonization plan. I was led to think the sentiments of the 
people generally in favor of the effort. At Eichmond, Norfolk, 
Petersburg, and Fredericksburg, considerable was said on the 
propriety of forming Auxiliary Colonization Societies, and it 
was the belief of some of the most influential characters in 
several places that such societies would be organized in a short 
time. I distributed the pamphlet printed at Washington in 
the different places where I called. 

At niy request, Mr. Eitchie, of the Enquirer, Eichmond, 
^inserted in his paper some of the doings of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Colonization Society, which he had before omitted. 
He published also an extract of a letter written by Thomas 
Jel^f^rson to John Lynd, some years ago, on the subject of 
colonizing the Free People of Color on the Coast of Africa. I 
furnished him with the manuscript. It was given me by Capt. 
Paul Cuffee. He obtained a copy of this letter in London some 
years since. 

The latter part of June I returned to Washington. Con- 
versed with Judge Washington and other members of the 
Board on the prospects of the Society. I was given to under- 
stand that it was their intention to send me as their agent to 
Africa by way of England, to obtain information relative to 
the state of the West Coast of Africa, as soon as funds could 
be secured to the Society of a sufficient amount to warrant the 
measure. 

At this time, July 1, 1817, but very little money had been 
raised for the Society's use. The most favorable season for 
collecting in Washington had passed by. If, when the Society 
was first organized, during the sitting of Congress, exertions 
had been made to receive subscriptions, no doubt considerable 
sums would have been obtained. But no active persons ap- 
pearing to solicit at«that time, the most favorable season was 
lost. I do not suppose that more than $100 had been subscribed 
on the Society's papers from the first of January to the first 
of July. The expense of printing the pamphlet before refer- 
red to, and other papers, had amounted to near this sum. Mr. 
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Caldwell had taken upon himself the responsibility of seeing 
these charges defrayed, though probably relying on the Society 
for remuneration. 

A Society was formed called the New Jersey Colonization 
Society, but a few weeks after the formation of the original 
Society at Washington. But it does not appear that the So- 
ciety had made any considerable collection. 

This being the state of aifairs on the first of July, the Presi- 
dent of the Colonization Society and other members were de- 
sirous that exertions sliould be made in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New^York, to form Auxiliary Colonization Societies, 
for the purpose of raising the necessary funds. I was requested 
to act as the Agent of the Society for this purpose in the cities 
named above. I therefore went on to Baltimore and spent 
two or three weeks in that place in exertions to aid the for- 
mation of a Society. I had received from the Committee of 
the Board of Managers of the American Colonization Society 
a letter of introduction to Col. Howard and General Smith, 
Vice Presidents of the American Society, requesting itheir aid 
for the purpose of forming a Society and raising funds. 

A meeting was appointed by the gentlemen named above, to 
be held the 8th of July, for the purpose of considering the ex- 
pediency of forming a Society. The citizens were desired to 
attend. I informed Mr. Caldwell of the time of meeting, and 
expressed a hope that he would, with Mr. Key, attend.* At 
the time appointed a Constitution was adopted by a very re- 
spectable meeting, and the prospect with respect to funds was 
favorable. Committees were appointed to visit the several 
wards for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions. The officers 
of this Society were chosen the early part of the month of Au- 
gust. 

After the adoption of the Constitution of the Society, I went 
on to Philadelphia, by the way of Wilmington. I remained at 
the latter place two or three days. During my stay, I con- 
versed with certain men of influence on the subject of forming 
a Colonization Society in that place. It was thought best to 
postpone the consideration of the subject until the citizens of 
Philadelphia had manifested a disposition to favor the object. 

I remained two or three weeks in Philadelphia. The Com- 
mittee at Washington wrote to Eobert Ralston, Esq., one of 
Vice Presidents of the Parent Society'', requesting him to use his 
exertions to assist in raising funds for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the contemplated mission. They proposed 
the formation of an Auxiliary Society. Mr. Ralston expressed 
his readiness to use all his influence to effect the desire of the 
Committee. He thought it best for me to see a liumbor of 
the citizens of influence, and engage their services. I called 
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upon many of the ministers; upon some of almost all the dif- 
ferent denominations. Those with whom I consulted were 
uniformly friendly to the design. I conversed also with a 
numher of the most respectable laymen. Those whom I saw 
were generally disposed to aid the object. It was thought best 
to appoint a meeting for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of forming a Society. The sixth of August was the day 
designated for this purpose. 

At the time appointed, a respectable number of the citizens 
convened. The subject was discussed somewhat at large. 
[See miscellaneous pieces inserted in a Blank Book.] 

At this meeting a committee was appointed to present a 
Constitution for the adoption of the citizens at a subsequent 
meeting, to be held on the twelfth instant. The Constitution 
was adopted at the time proposed, and the officers elected. Mr. 
Caldwell, of Washington, attended the meeting held on the 
sixth instant. 

I wrote to Mr. Burgess on the subject of going out with 
me to England and to Africa. 

From Philadelphia I went on to Trenton. Had some con- 
versation with the Eev. Mr. How and Judge Southard on the 
state of the New Jersey Auxiliary Colonization Society. I 
found that little had been done to obtain a subscription in aid 
of its object. The gentlemen referred to above appeared anx- 
ious that measures should be taken to increase the funds of 
the Society, but thought that the present was not the best 
time to urge the object. They engaged, ho^vever, that they 
would do all they could to secure the object. 

I then went on to Princeton, and had some conversation 
with the Professors of the Theological Seminary. Dr. Alex- 
ander appeared to be much interested in the Colonization 
plan. 

From Princeton I went to New York. I conversed with a 
number of gentlemen on the subject of forming a Colonization 
Society. I saw Dr. Romeyn, Dr. Macleod, Mr. Spring, Mr. 
Caldwell, and a number of other persons. It was the general 
opinion that the season was not a favorable one for forming 
,a Society, as during the month of August and the early part 
September many gentlemen of influence and wealth were ab- 
sent from the city. Although the persons whom I saw ap- 
proved the design, they chose, for the reason stated above, to 
defer the attempt for some weeks. 

I then went directly on to Boston, where I arrived the latter 
part of August, perhaps' the 20th. As Governor Phillips was 
one of the Vice Presidents of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, I made a number of attempts to see him, for the purpose 
of conversing with him on the subject of the formation of a 
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Society in that city. I did not, however, succeed. He was 
from the city a part of the time during my stay there, and at 
other times so occupied with engagements that I had no op- 
portunity to secure an interview with him. I consulted, how- 
ever, with Mr. Homes, Mr. Tyler, Henry Gray, Dr. Morse, Kev. 
Mr. Dwight, and others on the subject. I found some of the 
gentlemen disposed to favor the object. Dr. Morse engaged 
that he would converse with Governor Phillips on the subject, 
and use his influence to have a Society formed. As my stay 
was short, I had not a fair opportunity to learn the state of 
public sentiment on the subject. 

I afterwards called at Salem and Andover. Those persons 
with_whom I conversed generally approved the Colonization 
plan. At Andover I mentioned the proposed object of my 
visit to Africa to the students of the Seminary. They ap- 
peared much interested. Some of them remarked that there 
would be missionaries, no doubt, ready to assist a colony, 
should one be established in Africa. 

From Andover I returned to Boston, and went from thence 
to Westport, for the purpose of seeing Paul CufPee. But a few 
weeks before I went on to Boston I. had received a letter from 
Cuffee, in which he stated he was very unwell, though I did 
not suppose him to be dangerously ill. But, on my arrival at 
Taunton, I was informed that it was doubtful whether he was 
then alive. From this information I thought very likely that 
I should be able to have but little conversation with him. I 
concluded, however, that I would go and see him. I arrived 
at Westport on the evening of the 28th, and called at Paul 
Cuffee's the morning of the 29th of August. I found him very 
ill. When I went in, he was sitting up in his bed. His daugh- 
ter was sitting behind him, to hold him up. I addressed him: 
How do you do, friend Paul? He knew me at once, but was 
not able to speak but in a low tone of voice. I expressed my 
regret at seeing him so unwell, and took a chair by the bed. 
He very soon whispered to his son, and directed him to see 
that my horse was taken care of, and breakfast provided for 
myself. I requested him to give himself no concern on my 
account. His brother John, some years older than Paul, 
was present. To him I stated the object of my visit, which 
was to consult with Paul, and obtain advice from him relative 
to the best way of proceeding in my mission to Africa, &c.,&c. 
But as circumstances were, it was thought best not to ask any 
questions. Paul, however, distinctly understood my desire. 
He soon spoke to his son in a low tone of voice, and directed 
him to hand me his manuscript papers, containing an account 
of his last voyage to Africa, and other facts. I spent part of 
the day in looking over his papers, and took some extracts 
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from them, and during the day had considerable conversation 
with John and some with Paul. I endeavored to ascertain 
from the latter what were his religious views. If I understood 
him, he expressed a hope of pardon and acceptance with God, 
through the merits of the Saviour. The family said he had 
enjoyed during his illness a very peaceful, happy state of mind. 
Appearances were such as gave me much reason to hope that 
he was indeed a Christian. I informed him that I should wish 
to pray with him and family before I left. He expressed his 
assent to the proposal. The family were called together, and 
we had a solemn season of prayer. For a notice of his death, 
see miscellaneous papers. 

On my way to Westport I very much impaired my health. 
It was very early in the morning of the day that I left Boston 
to go to Westport. The stage was so open as to expose me to 
the cold air, which was exceedingly chilly. I went on to a 
village a. few miles below Taunton in the stage. I then left 
the stage, which proceeded to Newport, and expected to ob- 
tain a horse to carry me to Westport, which was twelve or 
fourteen miles distant from the main road. I did not, how- 
ever, succeed in obtaining a horse. I then walked on eight or 
ten miles. ,1 succeeded in engaging a person to take me the 
rest of the way (four miles) to Westport. This last distance 
we went after sunset. The weather was damp, with some 
rain, which added to the cold I took in the morning. Upon 
arriving at Westport, I put up for the night at a very poor 
public house, and slept in damp sheets. The next morning I 
was sick, and continued sick for some days, though I still kept 
on my course, except one day. But my cough was confirmed 
by this exposure. 

From Westport I returned byway of Providence to Boston, 
and was at the latter named place on the third of September, 
the day the missionary brethren were ordained. The same 
day Mr. Dwight was ordained at Park street Church. Though 
my^severe indisposition prevented my enjoying the day as I 
should hope to have done in other circumstances, still it seemed 
to me a kind of jubilee; a kind of "Blow the trumpet, blow;" 
a calling of the nations from enmity to love, from the service 
of the devil to the service of the living Grod. The performance' 
of the choir of singers was admirable. I doubt not it was a 
blessed day to many. The services were long, but still the 
people attended through the day with great apparent satis- 
faction. 

I was in hopes of meeting with Mr. Burgess, to whom I had 
written on the subject of his going with me to Africa. 

From Boston I came on to Hartford in company with Broth- 
er Swift. I there received a letter from Brother Burgess, stat- 
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ing that he should be at New Haven at the Commencement, 
and signifying that he had no engagement which would forbid 
bis acting on the mission I proposed, should all things favor it. 

From Hartford I went to Torringford, and spent Sabbath 
with my dear aged father. I had the happiness of seeing my 
sister from Cornish there. 

On the tenth of September I was at New Haven, at the 
Commencement. I there saw a number of my acquaintances 
and brethren in the ministry. Brother Burgess agreed to go 
on with me to New York, and wait until we should learn the 
decision of the Board of the American Colonization Society, 
relative to sending out a second agent. I received letters from 
Mr. Caldwell while at New York, but it was not until late in 
October that the determination was attained to send out a sec- 
ond agent. 

During my stay in New York I was occupied much of my 
time in setting forward an auxiliary Colonization Society in 
that city. The time for the first meeting was appointed, but 
I had instructions to leave for Washington a day or two before 
it was held, and did not stay to attend it. During my stay in 
New York, I called upon many of the principal characters of the 

city — Col. Rutgers, Gen. Clarkson, Jay, esq., GriflSn, &c., 

and upon the ministers of all denominations. I was generally 
well received, and the object I presented was approved. I 
preached for the Eev. Mr. Spring, from " Blessed is the people 
who know the joyful sound,*' and addressed a congregation as- 
sembled in Mr. Whelpley's church on the first Monday evening 
in October. I preached to a congregation of people of color 
also, and attended some other meetings. 

While we were at Now York, I proposed to Mr. Burgess 
that he should write a memoir of Capt. Paul Cufiee. He com- 
plied with my request. I helped him to some facts. We visited 
together the sister of Paul Cuffce, residing in New York. I 
proposed likewise to Mr. Burgess that a scries of numbers should 
be written on the subject of Colonization, and engaged to give 
him all the assistance I could. He commenced writing the 
numbers. We went to Mr. Z. Lewis, and requested him to 
insert them in his paper, and he readily consented. I called 
upon the editor of the Columbian, and requested a like favor 
from him, as I was leaving New York. He said he would in- 
sert the numbers in his paper. Four or five numbers were 
printed, and they would probably have been increased, had not 
Mr. Burgess left New York at the time he did. 

I went on to Washington, and on my way saw Mr. Ealston 
and other gentlemen in Philadelphia, and stated the want of* 
funds for the support of the mission. Mr. Kalston, who is al- 
ways ready on such occasions, said that he thought it not 
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best to urge the subscription round at that time. He had no 
doubt but that the citizens of Philadelphia would give their 
decided approbation and cheerful aid to the object hereafter, 
but at present it would be better to defer the application. 

When I arrived at Washington, I found that it was not 
likely that we should go out to England in the Franklin, as 
had been proposed. I was informed that Mr. and Mrs. Bush 
had expressed their regret that we were not to go with them. 
But it seems that some of the Heads of Departments had con- 
sulted together, and concluded that it would not be best for 
the Administration to take this step at present. They con- 
ceived, probably, that it would be considered a kind of pledge 
that they intended to support the design of the Colonization 
Society, and they were not prepared to give this pledge. 

I expect that Mr. Adams was principally instrumental in 
inducing the President and others not to favor the sailing in 
the Franklin. I became acquainted with Mr. Adams on the 
way from New Haven to New York. He was on board the 
boat. I found he considered the Colonization plan as of very- 
doubtful character. At least, he did not think Mr. Wilberforce 
would give it his approbation, and seemed to think it would 
be opposed in England, (London.) 

[The remaining pages relate wholly to pecuniary transactions, preparatory 
to the voyage, and to expenses in London and Sierra Leone. J. t.] 



AFRICA FOR THE AFRICAN. 



BY PROFESSOR B. W. BLYDEN. 



Africa is the negro's home. No foreign race has ever been 
able to expel him from it. Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Persians, 
Eomans, Vandals, Arabs, have all brought war into Africa — 
have all, from time to time, made descents upon the continent 
or settled on its coasts; but none have been able to penetrate 
the inter-tropical regions, and take possession of the negro's 
home. In modern times, Anglo-Saxon and Celt have formed 
colonies on all parts of the coast, but they have been able to 
make no marked advance into the interior. In North Amer- 
ica, European pressure has well-nigh destroyed the native races. 
In Australia and Tasmania they have literally withered away 
before the footsteps of foreigners. In New Zealand, they are 
being exterminated. In Africa alone has the destructive in- 
fluence of European colonization failed to interfere with the 
growth of the aboriginal tribes. Whole tracts of country, de- 
populated by the slave-trade, have, in their defenceless state, 
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withstood the colonizing cupidity of the white man. They 
await the advent of their rightful and natural owners, now in 
exile. 

And it is gratifying to notice that, since the war, the views 
of the leading negroes of the United States in regard to Af- 
rica are undergoing considerable modification. Their objec- 
tion to the Colonization Society as a pro-slavery instrument 
has been swept away. The storm of controversy has sub- 
sided, the atmosphere is clearer, and the outlines of the super- 
structure which the Society has been aiding to erect on these 
shores for the glory of Africa can be more distinctly appire- 
ciated. It is now seen that it is no dark prison or charnel hou^e., 
in which healthy souls have been immured, happy lives em- 
bittered, and bright lives darkened; but a wide, invigorating, 
and ever-expanding scene, where noble negro minds receive 
unfettered development, free from the foul fancies and false 
doctrines which were invented in the long years of slavery, 
to trample upon their nature and outrage all its sweet human- 
ities. 

An able writer,* in recent numbers of the Christian Recorder, 
a leading organ of the colored people in the United States, in 
a series of weighty articles, stamped with power of thought, 
practical knowledge, and peculiar fairness, has been forcibly 
addressing his brethren on the subject of their duty to Africa. 
We admire the frankness, cordiality, and love of race exhibited 
in the articles, and the clearness, candor and promptitude with 
which Mr. Whipper faces the question of the hour. We say 
the question of the hour, because it is not difficult to foresee 
that the inevitable result of the training which negroes are re- 
ceiving now, in all parts of the United States, will be to turn 
their attention to Africa. They will feel more and more the 
force and correctness of the following remark, made by Mr. 
Everett : " I( is unfortunate for the cause of Colonization that it 
has been considered mainly in direct connection with the condition 
of the descendants of Africa in this country. But great as this 
object is J it seems to me subordinate to a direct operation upon Africa 
itself; the regeneration of which, I cannot but think, is the path ap- 
pointed by Providence for the elevation of the descendants of Africa 
throughout the world J^^ 

The "regeneration** of Africa will doubtless be the final 
transforming power of her down-trodden descendants. And 
as they rise in the lands of their exile, by education and culture, 
to the threshold of a higher life — as their minds are strength- 
ened and expanded by the wide and glorious prospects which 
literature and science open before them — they will become less 

•Willifim Whipper, of Philadelphia. 

t Letter to Uon. Simon Oreenleaf, dated May, 1849. 
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pachydermatous than they now are; they will feel the pressure 
of influences which they now regard as natural and normal. 
The avenues they now traverse with ease will become too 
narrow for them. They will find that they cannot stir without 
the inconvenience of painful sores and irritations. The encum- 
brances and obstructions of their life will multiply, and they 
will long for a wider sphere for the free play and development 
of their social, moral, and intellectual nature. Shaking them- 
selves free from the traditions and associations of the past, 
they will find that it is one thing to enjoy the hospitalities 
and indulgence of a mansion erected by and for othei's, and 
another to occupy a dwelling, be it ever so humble, constructed 
by one's self, for one's own purposes, and adapted to one's tastes. 

"Tu proversi si come Fa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, 6 com' h dure calle 
Lo scendere, fe'il salir per Taltrui scale."* 

The growth of the negro thus far in the United States has 
been by accretion from without. He has grown out of the 
barbarism of his ancestors by the action of physical impression. 
He has been an outside spectator, and, in may instances, a 
dull and unimpressible spectator, of the social and political prog- 
ress of his superiors. His training hereafter will be differ- 
ent: his progress will be from within. "The elements of real 
human progress," it has been remarked, *'must be freely 
evolved out of man, and cannot be mechanically fastened on 
him." Love of race will take possession of the cultivated 
negro; and the enforced consciousness under which he has 
been laboring, of oneness with the Anglo-Saxon, will be extin- 
guished. Under no other circumstances can he be properly 
developed. Love of race must be the central fire to heat 
all his energies and glow along all his activity. He must be 
animated by the earnest purpose and inspired by the great 
idea of a genuine race development. 

Hitherto the negro has been living overshadowed by a 
foreign and powerful people, and many of the elements of ^ 
true manhood could not be developed. There were certain 
functions of humanity which he was never called upon to dis- 
charge. Like entozoa, of which naturalists tell us, living in the 
insides of other animals and being constantly bathed by nutri- • 
tive fluids, they absorb a sufficiency through their outer sur- 
faces, and so have no need of stomachs and do not possess them. 
Politically and socially speaking, the American negro has been 
without a digestive cavity, or, to change the figure, plants 
and animals incessantly adapt themselves to outward circum- 
stances. The oak which grows in the open field balances 

♦Dante: Paradiso, XVII: 68-60 
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itself with lateral boughs; the fir which rises in the forest 
rears its towering stem to the sky. Surround that oak with 
thick neighbors, and its branches will perish; let in the heat 
and light upon the covered shrub, and its growth will become 
thick and bushy. Let education and superior culture nurse 
the well-spring of a higher life within the negro, and he will 
readily recognize the force of these principles. He will feel 
the necessity of increasing measures of freedom, as the con- 
dition of social advancement, so as to afford full scope for 
the inherent energies of the mind. He will cease to regard 
the Anglo-Saxon and his peculiar development as the nejplus 
ultra of human excellence, or the United States as the last 
theatre — the ultima thule — of human exertion. Carried away 
by that line of Berkeley — 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way," , 

he has been unwilling.to admit the idea of an eastern destiny for 
himself. He has clung with such pertinacity to that particular 
longitude, he has taken in so much west in his reckoning, that, 
considering his northern birth and his ethnographical connection 
with southern regions, he has assumed to our mind the pecu- 
liar shape of that biblical haven of Crete, which "lieth toward 
the soath-ioest and north^ioes^." But as he rises to a higher 
plane of being, he will come to believe that Africa too has a 
destiny, and that the negro in his turn has lessons of wisdom 
to impart to mankind. 

'*God sends his teachers onto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realms of troth 
Into the selfish rule of one- sole race."* 

With the sad lessons of the past before them, gathered partly 
from their own experience, and partly from the unwritten but 
enduring annals of the race, and guided by their instinctive 
desires for unadulterated preservation, the framers of the Con- 
stitution of Liberia inserted the clause prohibiting white men 
from enjoying full citizenship in the Republic. Providence 
seemed to indicate the consistency of such a step in the physi- 
cal influences with which He has surrounded the country. It 
was only putting the sanction of human legislation upon the 
enactments of God — re-enacting the laws of nature. The cli- 
mate, formidable and too often fatal to Europeans, must ever 
prevent any considerable number of them being resident in 
Africa. 

There is a species of amalgamation that will be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the negro returning from his exile, and that is 

* Lowell. 
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such amalgamation as took place when the Normans invaded 
England — an amalgamation between cognate races, or different 
families of the same race. The American negro will find rich 
and stimulating blood in the Mandingoes and Jalofs and Fou- 
lahs; in the Veys, Kroomen, and Greboes. Let him hasten 
home and mingle his blood with the blood of these tribes, and 
the fusion will be wholesome. ** When the Normans had con- 
quered England, there was but one alternative possible between 
them and the Saxon race — fusion or extirpation ; and a future 
England depended upon severing the Norman tie with the con- 
tinent, and grafting Norman culture upon the Saxon race-stock. 
When Norman nobles, shut up to England as their home, be- 
gan to recognize the native boautj'' of her Saxon daughters, 
the conquered race absorbed the conquerors, and the English 
people, language, culture, grew from the sturdy Siixon stock."* 
Thus will the negro, returning with his culture from abroad, 
be strengthened and improved by blending with the native 
tribes. And the wisdom of this policy is distinctly recognized 
by the leading minds of Liberia. Said President Warner, in 
the last Annual Message he delivered to the Legislature, De- 
cember, 1867: "These tribes can and will furnish the Republic 
with an element more enduring physically, and which will, in 
time, become as efficient, morally and intellectually, as that 
which we are receiving from abroad. The incoi^poration of 
these people with Ourselves will be the commingling of no an- 
tagonistic elements. Being of the same race, and in some in- 
stances of the same tribal origin as ourselves, with all the 
natural affinities, they will easily assimilate. It will be but 
ingrafting the wild plant upon the improved plant of the same 
common stock.'* 

To those who would charge us with narrow exclusiveness in 
our preference for race, we reply, that we err in that respect — 
if we do err — with all the great patriots who have ever lived : 
with Abraham Vnd Moses, and David and Daniel and Paul ; 
with Solon and Lycurgus, with Demosthenes and Cicero, with 
Pitt, Macaulay, and Palmerston ; with Washingten, Webster, 
and Clay. There was more than simple rhyme in the lines of 
Beranger: 

'* I aime qu'un Russe soit Basse, 
£t qu an Anglais soit Anglais; 
Si Ton est Prussien en Prusse, 
En France soyous Fran^ais." 

So say we: Hn Afrique soyous Africains! It is sometimes 
urged upon us, that the country will be kept poor by the ex- 
clusion of Europeans, who would introduce large pecuniary 
capital. This may be so. But we are persuaded that, in spite 

* Dr. J. P. Thompson, in New Englander, Jan., 18C9. 
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of sorae possible commercial and even scientific benefits, there 
would be, on the whole, more loss than gain to the race by re- 
moving the restriction in question; it would be the victory of 
the gross and material ov^r the pure and ideal; the triumph 
of commercial greed over national tastes and predilections. 

By those who urge, with apparent plausibility, that the time 
has arrived, in the history of the world, when*all political bar- 
riers, founded upon diversity of race, should be swept away— 
that Liberians, in view of the liberal course now taking in the 
United States, should discard the jealousies of race, and act on 
a broader and fairer principle of political policy — let it be re- 
membered that Liberia is still in her infancy, and that her law, 
excluding Europeans from participation in the government, has 
a profounder basis than mere jealous rivalry. We cannot lose 
sight of the fact, that the character of nations is formed in their 
cradles. It depends mainly upon the germ which is first 
planted. The character of the United States is distinctly 
traceable to the character of the first colonists, and to the per- 
sistent course of the United States. (N. E. No. V, p. 247.) 
*^ The growth of a nation," says Dr. J. P. Thompson, "is not 
through external accretion, but by vital assimilation. There 
must be a race-stock, sufBcietitly positive and vigorous to as- 
similate all foreign elements into its own individuality/* And 
again : "I marvel that political economists, looking-simply to the 
increase of production, should stimulate immigration beyond 
our native power of assimilation. Since the loose and partisan 
administration of our naturalization laws makes the crudest im- 
migrant an active member of the body politic, we may increase 
our productive stren^h at the hazard of our political life; for a pop- 
ulation which, for any reason, we cannot absorb betimes into 
our proper race-stock, becomes a cause of disintegration within 
the heart of the state. * * * * We have seen in Austria 
how the molecules of diverse races continually tend asunder, 
because of such unassimilated races and communities within 
her body politic. Turkey is sick and ready to die. W^e cease 
to be a nation, if G-erman influence and Irish influence are to 
vie with American influence. We must suffer in this land no 
element of political power that is not thoroughly Americanized,^''*' 

Dr. Thompson, knowing the irresistible assimilating power 
of the great American nation, can afford, as a philanthropist, to 
hold forth the language of the last sentence just cited. But he 
must bo thankful that the original settlers of the country were 
numerous enough to give tone and character to its institutions, 
and create a public spirit before the operation of the " loose and 
partisan administration of the naturalization laws." Suppose, 
in the infancy of that country, there had*flowed into it the annu- 

*New EngUnder, January, 1869. 
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al thousands which for the last thirty or forty years have beea 
pouring in, where would be the United States to-day? Would 
it be any better than Austria or the " sick man," Turkey? It 
is clear that the character of the accessions which a new coun- 
try receives is a matter of transcendent and vital importance. 

The idea of developing a respectable negro state in Africa 
is with Liberians the fundamental idea of their nationality. 
It is more important than the gold of California, or the dia- 
mond of Golconda — more important than abundance of land 
or salubrity of climate. It is something moral we are seeking. 
We want here to elaborate and express the idea which God 
has given to us: to contribute our stone also to the great 
temple of human history. 

" The great problem which human advancement requires to 
be solved, is the formation of a civilized state within the 
tropics. Until this is accomplished, it seems to me to be ut- 
terly absurd to talk as we do about the progress of mankind 
and the civilization of the human race. Such a state can never 
be established, except by means of the black race; and, there- 
fore, and in that sense, except by means of it, the earth itself 
can never reach that point of advancement which God has 
put so palpably within its reach." * ' 

^ The introduction of Europeans among us just now would 
retard this great work, expose our institutions to the dangers 
and decay of mongrelism, confuse our instincts, and postpone 
the assertion of our individuality as a distinct group in the 
family of nations — called by our traditions, our peculiar in- 
stincts, and our geographical position to fulfill a special func- 
tion in the great work of the world's civilization. 



THE CALL OF AFBIGA. 

We take from the Christian Recorder, the organ of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, the following letter, addressed 
*'to colored students, undergraduates, at Xenia, Lincoln, How- 
ard, and other Colleges in the United States of America, on 
matters pertaining to the conversion of Africa, by Rev. Alex- 
ander Crummell, M. A. : ", 

Gentlemen : I have no doubt that the most of you have had 
your attention called to that most interesting field of Christian 
labor which lies before American Christians, namely, the millions 
of our emancipated brethren in our Southern States; and that 
verj' many of you have already decided to devote your lives to 

*Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, in a letter to the colored people of Baltimore, dated 
March, 1846. 
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their enlightenment, upbuilding, and salvation. No nobler work 
could command the zeal and intellect of men, or even of angels ; 
and may God bless whoever of you gives himself up to such 
generous Christian effort for the good of man ! 

It is not altogether unlikely, however, that there are some 
among you who have not yet decided what you will do in the 
great work of life, nor where you will employ the talents and 
acquirenients God has given you. And, perhaps, because your 
minds are as yet in a state of suspense, you will be willing to 
listen to few words concerning the imminent needs and the 
vast importance of this great field, the continent of Africa. 

For in very deed now, as never before, and, in all likelihood, 
never again in all future periods, are the children of Afrieii in 
distant lands called to a consideration of the needs of Africa, 
and to the question of duty, with respect to their ability to meet 
those needs. And of these children of Africa abroad, American 
black men are, in many respects, among the foremost; in mental 
acuteness, in manly enterprise, in the spirit of energy and per- 
severance, which they have caught from their superiors j and 
in the intelligence and cultivation which, in the Providence of 
God, have been recently so liberally given them. In all these 
several respects the American black man is superior to his 
brother in many other quarters; and hence the claim and the 
call of Africa for his sympathy and his zeal for the redemption 
of that continent seems to be stronger and more urgent than 
upon any other of his brethren. 

This cause demands of them immediate attention. It is a 
claim which, from the very nature of the case, cannot be post- 
poned to a future day. It comes just now with a peremptori- 
ness never before heard in all our history, and which a gener- 
ation hence it will be impossible to be repeated. 

One or two considerations will serve to show the need of im- 
mediate attention to. this topic, A consideration of the laws of 
population will show that if American black men are ever to do 
anything for Africa, they must needs contemplate the duty at 
once. 

At the present time there is a felt identity of the children 
of Africa with their race. For two centuries they have been a 
distinct class by themselves. For generations they have been 
held in bondage as a "serf race." As a people doomed to 
bondage, a peculiar legislation has been framed for them, thus 
forcing upon them a consideration of isolation. This civil leg- 
islation has been supplemented by an ecclesiastical regimen the 
exact counterpart of a degrading State policy, which likewise 
fastened upon them a distinctiveness of class feeling and the 
consciousness of race. And thus civilly, religiously, and socially, 
the children of Africa in America, have been divorced from that 
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solidarity of races in the United States of America, which, out 
of many, has made one mighty nation; and have been maoe 
to feel themselves 9i foreign class in the land of their birth* 

And now, notwithstanding all the jubilant sensations of 
emancipation, and the glad realities of a state of freedom, " race- 
feeling" is yet an abiding conviction. 

But. this cannot last long. All the banks and entrenchments 
which served heretofore to hedge in and hold this feeling, are 
broken down. The floods of a broad Americanism, of a limit- 
less catholicity, have set in upon you; and every day, every 
hour, they are undermining every prop of distinction and every 
possible support of it. * 

. Hence it is manifest, that only for the briefest period can the 
children of Africa in the United States feel the conviction of 
race. Eace-feeling among black Americans is doomed ; it can- 
not last long; it has nothing in the future to uphold it. 



THREE YEARS' WORE FOR NATIVE AFRICANS. 

The Rev. J. M. Deputie writes from New Tom's Station, 
near Marshall, Liberia, June 3d, concerning his labors for the 
natives, as follows: 

" One month hence will end my three years' labor among the 
people of this place. The blessed Gospel has been heard by 
attentive ears, and, like leaven, is silently but surely doing its 
work. The services of the Sabbath grow in interest. All 
show a willingness to hear the Word of Life. To my question, 
Do you want me to go away? they answer, No. Many are 
persuaded their *gree grees' will not carry them to the 
Christian's heaven. May the Lord prosper the work, and 
bring them all to a saving knowledge of Himself. 

We hope that these poor people may be made subjects of 
earnest prayer by afi who desire their conversion. We need 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, for our work is a great one. 
*A great door and eflfectual is opened unto us, and there are 
many adversaries.' Pray, therefore, that we may be watchfu 
that we may stand fast in the faith, that we may quit us like 
men, and be strong. These heathen are to be given to Christ 
if there is truth in inspiration; and if there is any faithfulness 
in God's servants, it should be possessed by us who are 
laboring among them. * If Africa's fountains of life have been 
poisoned, let the wells of salvation be opej;i#**'"'^i^er, thus 
"ving her beauty for ashes, the oil of glad^r ^P^^^^^g, 

garment of praise for the spirit of heav' ^^ 

^y school continues to "s rapidlj ^||ed 

ir existing circums *> tweh 

:iODB to make goo ortu~ 

quiring knowledge.' 
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BEPOBT OF BISHOP PAYITE. 

To the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
assembled in Baltimore in October, 1871: After an experiment of 
two years' residence in this country, the Missionary Bishop for 
Cape Palmas and parts adjacent is convinced that he is perma- 
nently disabled for further service in a tropical climate. During 
the past year, therefore, as in the previous one, he has been able 
only to look on his jurisdiction at a distance, to give such coun- 
sel as he might, and to "pray the Lord of the harvest that 
He would send forth laborers into His harvest." 

How much need there has been, and is, for such prayer from 
him and all, will be apparent when it is stated that, in a field 
where a host was required, one ordained foreign missionary, 
assisted by four ladies, has been left to bear the unequal bur- 
den. Within the past four months, one lady, for some time con- 
nected with the Mission, has returned to it accompanied by 
another sister. But no minister offers for the work. Under such 
circumstances it was not to be expected that the Mission would 
make progress. Could it, in reason, be hoped that it could re- 
tain ground already occupied? 

The Liberian pastors of six churches have remained stead- 
fastly at their posts, and so far as reports are made to me, they 
have performed regularly the duties of their respective charges. 
In two of these churches, namely, Trinity Church, Monrovia, 
and St. Mark's, Cape Palmas, through the influence of the gra- 
cious Spirit, considerable accessions have been made to the 
communion. At Crozerville, too, our most interior Liberian 
station, a number await confirmation. But in the small Libei- 
rian settlements, composed chiefly of a populs^ion trained in 
other Christian bodies, the increase in our churches must be 
small and comparatively unimportant. 

Never was there a more urgent need of leaders in our Afri- 
can Mission than now. From the year IMl to 1859, when the 
Missionary Bishop was aided by a band^f earnest missiona- 
ries, our operations were extended along 250 miles of Coast, 
and about 100 miles interior. Eight stations in Liberia, and 
fourteen amongst the heathen were opened; while the adjacent 
countries, in every direction, were examined, and found ripe 
for missionary work. Eecently new fields have opened. Pa- 
gan tribes far interior from Cape Palmas, and Mahometans 
lying north of Monrovia and Cape Mount, invite the immediate 
service of the Missionary of the Cross I 

Is this a time when the Church should timidly withdraw 
from the work of Evangelization in Africa? Is it a time when 
her Bishops and Presbyters should stand aloof, and leave the 
work to be carried on by a solitary foreign missionary, and 
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such feeble instruments as he may possibly raise up from the 
corrupt mass of heathenism? God forbid ! 

In proceeding to give the statistics of the Mission, I regret 
to say that some of the missionaries have failed to send me 
their reports. 

General Summary. — Stations — Liberian, 10; native, 14; to- 
tal, 24. Ministers — Foreign, including Bishop, 2; Liberian, 8; 
native, 3; total, 13. Candidates' for Holy Orders — Liberian, 
3; native, 3; total, 6. Churches, 9; chapels, 1; total, 10. Other 
regular preaching places, 64. Christian families, 231. Per- 
sons attending church, 595. (These numbers do not em- 
brace irregular heathen attendants.) Baptisms — Infant, 93; 
adult, 22; total, 115. Communicants, 453. Marriages, 31. 
Burials, 38. Sunday-School Teachers — ^Male, 53; female, 49; 
total, 102. Sunday-School Scholars, 1,104. Scholars supported 
by Mission, 107; day do., 73; total, 183. Vernacular Schools — 
Teachers — Male, 19; female, 3; total, 22. Vernacular Schools — 
Pupils, 801. Missionary contributions, $2,228 26. 

KespectfuUy submitted, John Payne, 

Missionary Bishop at Gape Falmas, etc. 



APBIGAir EXFLORESS. 

At the meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society at Ijoq- 
don, on the 13th November, 1871, Sir H. Eawlinson, President 
of the Society, in his address, said : 

It is surprising, and not u little disappointing, that up to the 
present time nothing should have been heard of the progress 
of Sir Samuel Baker's expedition on the Upper Nile. I am in 
correspondence on the subject with our Consul-General in 
Egypt, and I learn from him that the Khedive's Government 
does not manifest su^ anxiety as to the safety of the expedi- 
tion; but it is a facPthat since Sir Samuel Baker entered the 
reedy forests of the Bahar Giraffe in the middle of last Decem- 
ber, no intelligence whatever of his further movements had 
reached Khartoum at the date of our last advices from Egypt. 

With regard, also, to our other great African explorer, 
Dr. Livingstone, we are still kept in a state of the most pain- 
ful suspense. We learn by the last reports from Dr. Kirk, at 
Zanzibar, dated in the middle of August, that the Arab mer- 
chants with whom Dr. Livingstone had traveled from the south 
up to Manyemoh, had passed on from that place to TJjiji, and 
early in the month of June were daily expected at Unyan- 
yembe. From Livingstone himself, however, no direct intelli- 
gence had recently reached Zanzibar, and it was only by infer- 
ence that Dr. Kirk supposed him to be still at Manyemeh. The 
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second batch of supplies intended for him had in the meantime 
passed on through Unyanyembe, en route to XJjiji, and Dr. Kirk 
was anxiously awaiting news of the arrival of the American 
traveler, Mr. Stanley, at that place. This gentleman, who is 
said to be of the true exploring tj'pe, left Bagamoyo. on the 
Coast, for Ujiji, in Februarj'^ last, and intended to communicate 
with Livingstone before proceeding further into the interior, 
so that we must receive before long, from this, if not from any 
other quarter, some definite intelligence of our great traveler's 
present condition, and his plans for the future. Those who 
know Mr. Stanley personally are much impressed with his deter- 
mined character and his aptitude for African travel. His ex- 
pedition is well equipped, and he enjoys the great advantage 
of having secured the services of " Bombay," the well-known 
factotum of Speke and Grant. He is entirely dependent, I may 
add, on his own resources, and is actuated apparently by mere 
love of adventure and discovery; and I need hardly say that 
if he succeeds in restoring Livingstone to us, or iti assisting 
him to solve the great problem of the upper drainage into the 
Nile and Congo, he will be welcomed by this Society as heart- 
ily and as warmly as if he were an English explorer acting 
under our immediate auspices. 

The meeting will be glad to hear that we have to-day received 
information from the Treasury that Her Majesty's Government, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, has granted £300 
from the royal bounty to the children of Dr. Livingstone. 



LIBESIAN INDUSTRY. 



The prosperity of a large community is often influenced in 
a remarkable degree by one man's zeal and singleness of pur- 
pose. Especiallj' is this true in the case of inventors. Arkwright 
revolutionized cloth factures; Whitney gave a new impulse to 
cotton-raising when the difficulty of preparing the product for 
market had set a limit to production; and now an invention by 
Mr. E. S. Morris, of Philadelphia, seems about to open to Libe- 
ria a staple trade which will give it a high rank among com- 
mercial countries. In the vast fields of Africa coflPee grows wild 
and may be easily cultivated ; but an almost insuperable obsta- 
cle to its extensive production has hitherto existed in the past, 
that it could be hulled and cleaned only by a tedious hand pro- 
cess: hence the supply was necessarily limited. This obstacle 
the inventor's genius has removed, and coflPee can now be hulled 
and cleaned by a single machine at the rate of one thousand 
pounds an hour. Nor is this the only advantage: by the old 
process the coffee must be hulled fresh and pulpy, thus by ex- 
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posure losing much of its strength and flavor, which in the new 
method is fully preserved, since the berry may be kept in its 
air-tight covering until dry. After trying a sample of the Li- 
berian coffee hulled by this new machine, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it superior both in appearance and flavor to the 
best Java. 

Liberia has a good government, schools, a College, and chur- 
ches, and is already well fitted to be the home of freednaen ; 
but nothing w/)uld increase its prosperity and power of doing 
good so much as a commerce that would render it of import- 
ance in the eyes of the world, stimulate the industry of those 
who are already there, and aflPord opportunities for the labor 
of those who may hereafter make it their home. 

The United States have received the greatest immigration 
of modern times', and why? Simply because there has been 
a great demand for labor at a remunerative price, and 
under a free government. If Liberia would become the home 
of large numbers of freedmen from across the waters; if she 
would spread her civilization through the interior of Africa; 
if she would become a thoroughly independent, self-supporting 
and prosperous commonwealth, she must establish her indus- 
tries on broad and firm foundations. Indigo and palm-oil soap, 
are already produced, and now the valuable invention of Mr. 
Morris comes at a time most opportune both for coifee grow- 
ers in Liberia and for commerce all over the world. 

The freeing of slaves in Brazil will undoubtedly have a ten- 
dency to greatly lessen the Brazilian coffee crop for several 
years. During this period of short supply Liberia may estab- 
lish a great staple trade, which the superiority of her product 
will fully enable her to maintain. The blessings of an impor- 
tant commerce would be almost inestimable: by it the unknown 
resources of this teeming continent would be rendered useful 
to mankind; by it civilization would be extended through 
these dim dominions of ignorance and superstition; by it Li- 
beria would be raised to a higher place among the nations, and 
better fitted to receive the thousands longing to escape from 
remediless social degradation on this side of the Atlantic; and 
by it millions might be brought under the blessed influence of 
Christianity in vast regions where now the missionary cannot 
go. Strange indeed would it be if civilization, after circling 
the Mediterranean, crossing and re-crossing the ocean, should 
enter this continent at its western verge and extend to the 
Nile, then to begin again its ancient round. — The Schoolcraft 
(^Michigan) Dispatch. 
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From the MonroYia Republican, October 21, 1871. 
SrEGEPTIOIT of PBESIDEITT ROBERTS. 

The friends of Mr. Koberts bad been somewhat disappointed 
when he did not come out on the "Lagos." The explana- 
tion of the matter was, however, that Mr. Roberts left Eng- 
land in the steamer "Biafra." About midway of the Bay of 
Biscay the steamer encountered the usual equinoctial gales, 
and, after laboring for thirty-six hours amid much danger, 
Captain Hamilton put back into Falmouth. Mr. Roberts, with 
most of the passengers, (13 out of 19,) stuck by the ship and 
her most agreeable captain. 

On the arrival of the "Biafra" in our harbor, though it was 
raining, the friends of Mr. Roberts were all astir to do him 
deserved honor. Three gigs, with oarsmen all well-dressed and 
in proper trim, carrying the Committee, were soon alongside 
the "Biafra." 

The Committee, consisting of Col. R. A. Sherman, W. F. 
Nelson, Esq., Dr. R. C. Cooper, C. T. O'King, T. W. Haynes, 
R. B. Richardson, W. H. Lynch, A. H. McFarland, R. S. Mc- 
Gill, Jr., and Gr. JD. Moore, met Mr. Roberts on the deck of 
the steamer. Col. Sherman informed Mr. Roberts that he and 
the gentlemen present constituted a Committee to welcome him 
home and to escort him ashore. Mr. Roberts replied in his 
usual urbane and courteous style. After enjoying some of the 
good things of a steamer's saloon, Mr. Roberts and lady, accom- 
panied by the Committee, the whole company filling three gig 
boats, landed at McGill's wharf, where the Mayor of Monrovia 
made the following address of welcome: 

Honorable Sir: In behalf of my fellow-citizens and your 
many friends, I congratulate you on the recovery of your health, 
and heartily welcome you to this our beloved country and only 
home. May the blessings of the great and good Governor of 
the universe be upon you, and may your life, which has been 
prolonged, and which has been devoted to the service of your 
country, still be prolonged, for future good for yourself and 
your country. 

And, Madam, our hearty welcome home again extends to 
you also. I assure you that your safe arrival here has filled 
many a matron's and lassie's bosom with thanksgiving to God 
for His protecting care over you whilst in a foreign land, and 
being wafted homeward on the bos^m of the mighty deep. 

And be assured, Sir, that this is n(f vain show, but the spontan- 
eous, deep, heart-felt regard your fellow-citizens have for you. 
We desire to express our continued attachment to you, and the 
joy and satisfaction we feel in our happy choice, which has again 
united the good and noble citizens to the father of our country. 



/ 
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That you and your good lady may long be spared to experience 
every blessing this world can afford, and to enjoy the affection- 
ate regard of all classes of this community, is the prayer of us 
all. ^ • 

Allow me. Sir, again, to express the joy of my fellow-citizens 
in welcoming yon home. 

The procession, under Captain E. J.Clark, marshal, Lieuten- 
ant Mathews, J. T. Eichardson, jr., and G. W. Eose, assistants, 
marched up to Mr. Eoberts' city residence, and shared in a 
sumptuous repast. 

The remainder of the day was one of joy and hilarity: lan- 
terns were displayed at night. Mr. Eoberls is truly an honored 
man in Liberia. 

From the Monrovia Republican, October 21, 1871. 

LIBEBIAN INTELLIGEITGE. 

Things in General. — 

Mr. W. F. Nelson, who returned home on the 27th September, brought 
along with him a variety of seeds and cuttings of plants and flowers from 
England, Portugal, and Madeira, with a view of trying them in this climate. 
He brings also fifteen foreign sheep. Mr*. Nelson has always been quite in- 
defatigable in his practical efforts to ilnprove the style of advancing things in 
this country. 

The St. Paul's river has swollen this year higher than it has since 1857. 

The first Tuesday in October was observed, under our Statute Laws, page 
125, for selecting township officers in the several towns of this county. 

Mr. H. C. Criswick has had come out from England an iron storehouse. 
He is erecting it on land leased just where Mr. Washington's store formerly 
stood, at the water-side. 

Mr. James E. Moore is finishing off a fine brick building on Broad street, 
East end, in this city. 

Secretary of the Treasury Roye is erecting a fine stone and brick dwelling 
near the Methodist E. Church, this city. 

Mr. E. F. Roye, Secretary of the Treasury, purchased for his private ac- 
count, at auction, on the 7th October, the Government schooner " Liberia." 

New rice has begun to come in briskly in these parts. 

Monrovia is being cleared of bush and jungle, with which the streets in 
some places and so many vacant lots are overrun. 

Hon. James C. Minor, Judge o^ the Court of Quarter Sessions and Com- 
mon Pleas of Montserrado counfy, died very suddenly, at his residence in 
this city, on Friday, 13th October. Mr. Minor was a most respected citizen, 
and had held many important offices in the Government. Mr. Minor was an 
honorary member of the Mechanics' Society, and an officer of the Grand Ma- 
sonic Lodge of this city. He was aged about 65. 
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Hon. E. W. Wright, of Marshall, has been by the President appointed 'Judge 
of the Montserrado Court of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions, in place of 
James C. Minor, deceased. 

Hon. J. Milton Turner, the American Minister, entertained at dinner, on 
the 16th October, President Roye, Secretary Lewis, Mayor Yates, Doctor 
Cooper, Hon. Benj. Anderson, Mr. Lynch of the "Republican," and Capt. 
L. F. Richardson of the •' Thos. Pope." 

A shock of the earth was experienced on the 5th October, at the upper 
part of the St. Paul's River. The houses of Messrs. William Cooper, James 
Cooper, Garrett Cooper, Augustus Washington, and others in that vicinity, 
were much shaken. 

J. R. Taylor has been appointed Consul at Sierra Leone for the Republic 
of Liberia. 

Religious. — 

The Methodist Mission Board in America has advised the churches here to - 
an organization independent of foreign support. The church at Monrovia \ 
accepts the issue. It has for some time back defrayed its own expenses and 
paid its own pastor — Rev. Henry E. Fuller. 

The Quarterly meeting of the Methodist chutch for this city,»was well at- 
tended. Bishop Roberts held forth in the morfiing, and Rev. P. Gross in the 
afternoon of the session. 

Mr. B. P. Yates, Financial Agent of the Southern Baptist Board, has re- 
ceived letters encouraging the expectation of material aid for extending the 
operations of that Mission here. 

Marine — 

The Cutter '• A. Wood," belonging to Messrs. A. W. Wood & Bros., of 
Harper, Maryland county, was lost on the bar in going out the Hoffman 
River, on the afternoon of September 14th. 

Capt. A. Alexander, of New York, well known here, is engaged in build- 
ing a large bark, intended for the African trade. She is to be named the 
•• Liberia." Capt. A. will come out in her on the first trip. 

A new steamer — '• Nelly" — has been sent out from England for the Gold 
Coast Government. She is 92 tons, 123 feet long, 15 breadth, 8 feet 9 inches 
depth. ■ 

LETTER FROM BEV. ALEXANDER GRUMHELL. 

Monrovia, Liberia, August 18, 1871. 

Dear Sir: I have just returned from Sierra Leone, whither I went for a 
fortnight's rest, and, in answer to most cordial messages to visit an old Uni- 
versity acquaintance, the new Bishop of Sierra Leone, Dr. Cheetham. My 
visit there, though brief, was very pleasant. I had several interviews with 
the Bishop and clergy, both English and native; visited the Government 
and other schools ; Haw much social life ; was entertained everywhere cor- 
dially ; preached in the Cathedral. 

Two things made a deep impression upon me. 1st. The aggressive action 
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of the Sierra Leone Church, relative to the paganism of the neighboritood and 
the whole line of the Coast. I find the Bishop, albeit a new man, is thor* 
onghly master of his work. He has been in Sierra Leone bat a brief period, 
and has already commenced the movements which will concentrate his forces 
at Freetown and thronghont the Colony, and bring into active co-operation 
the activities of his laymen. He has invited me to meet a conference of 
clerical and lay delegates, which is to assemble in October, for the more 
thorough working of his diocese, and especially for the correction of some of 
the most prominent defects of Sierra Leone domestic and industrial life. Fe- 
male education, abnormal addiction to trade, i. «., with neglect of agricoltare, 
are the worst ills of life in the Colony ; and Bishop Cheetham is anxious to 
concentrate thought and effort for their correction, and the commencement of 
a new order of things. I shall not be able to attend his conference ; bat I 
need my opportunity while at Sierra Leone to make a few suggestions, which 
our more direct industrial and agricultural operations fully warrant. 

The 2d point, which indeed excited my great surprise, was the superior cal- 
tnre furnished, on the largest scale, in the grammar and public schools of 
Sierra Leone. I went into the grammar school— a school containing nigh a 
hundred youth ; its masters native gentlemen, trained in the school. Its pres- 
ent (temporary) master, one of the first linguists on the Coast — and there I 
found large classes of twenty and thirty boys, reading with ease the Latin 
classics, and doing problems in Algebra and Euclid. I went into the com- 
mon school, now under the direction of an English layman — a Mr. Postles- 
wathe — evidently a first director and manager. The school is divided into 
twe departments, and numbers nigh two hundred children. I examined them, 
or rather stood by at an examination of them by the principal, and listened 
with astonishment to prompt and ready answers in mental arithmetic, in 
proportion, fractions, and such like, in a class of boys twenty-odd in number, 
of the ages of from twelve to sixteen. In this school the youth are instructed 
in music, arithmetic, grammar, Ac, Ac, and prepared for almost any sap'e- 
rior dutv in life. 

I am very gratefully, your obedient servant, 

Alexander Cbummell, 

AHEBICAK COLONIZATIOir SOCIETY. 

The Fifty-fifth Anniversary of the American Colonization 
Society will be held in this city on Tuesday, January 16th, at 
half-past seven o*cIock p. m. Hon. John H. B. Latrobe is to 
preside, and addresses will be delivered by Kev. Henry. C, 
Potter, D. D., of New York, Hon. Joshua M. Van Cott, of Brook- 
lyn, N. y., and others. 

The Board of Directors will begin their annual session in 
their rooms in the Colonisation Building, Washington, P. C, 
on the same day at twelve o^clock m. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGEirCE. 

Rev. Jacob Vonbrunn. — The African King and Baptist Missionary. Rev. 
Jacob Vonbrunn, who visited the United States last May, writes from his 
Liberian home that he has baptized four natives since his return, and twenty- 
two more were soon to be baptized. The natives are very anxious to hpar 
the Gospel, and there is great need of more laborers. The Republic of Liberia 
furnishes access to several hundred thousand natives for the establishment 
of schools and churches. Many native kings are willing to build school- 
houses and aid the missionaries. 

Steam on the Niqee. — The screw steamer Victoria lately arrived from a 
voyage up the River Nige , with a large and valuable cargo of ivory, palm- 
oil, &c., which was at once transhipped on board the regular steamer Bonny 
for England. The accounts brought by the Victoria from the Niger expedi- 
tion were of the most satisfactory character. The Victory was to return to 
the Niger on the 29th of September. The cargo, which was transhipped on 
board the Bonny, is we believe, one of the most valuable which has ever, 
come down the Niger. 

Gabook and Corisco Presbyterian Mission. — Rev. S. H. Marphy writes 
September 22: "How vast the work here. All Africa is opening, and shall 
anything prevent our possessing the land for Jesus? We must be aggressive, 
but this cannot be unle.ss the Church in America comes to our aid with its 
consecrated sons and wealth. Rev. Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Thompson, of Scot* 
land, had gone into the interior, where no white man had every been. They 
returned in excellent health and spirits." Rev. Ibia writes of a revived state 
of things on Corisco, especially among the women. Rev. Mr. Bushnell writes 
of a precious revival at Gaboon. More than thirty persons had applied for 
admippion to the church. Of these Rev. Mr. Kops, writing a few days later, 
October 2, says thirteen were received on profession of their faith, and three 
united by letter. 

South African Remains. — A Natal (S. E. Coast of Africa) correspondent 
writes that the diamond fields on the Vaal River cover so large an extent of 
ground, that to effect a thorough search would occupy 20,000 men 100 years. 
From this assertion it might be supposed that the diamonds lie very deep ; 
but the contrary seems to be the case, for we are told that they all lie com- 
paratively near the surface, the digger seldom going down deeper than seven 
feet. The copper in Namaqualand is likewise near the surface, and stone 
implements are also found in a similar position. This is accounted for 
hf the fact that the country is fast wearing down. These implements and 
other indications of former habitations appear to be abundant in Basutoland. 
Upon digging several feet below the surface, near any of the occupied villages 
of the Basuto people, stone implements are found, and at a less depth the 
remains of fire-places, broken pots, (clay,) and ash and cinder heaps are die- 
ooyered. These remains are very abundant through the whole of B 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



[January, 1872. 



LiBERiAN Sevek Pee Cent. Loan. — The London Stock Exchange have au- 
thorized this loan to be marked in the official list. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 2Qih of November to the QXith of December^ 1871. 



Vermont 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, (S106.42.) 

MIontpelier— Hon. Asahel Peck, 
$10; Hon. Daniel Baldwin, 
Samuel Wells, ea. $5; C. Dewey, 
D. Dewey, H. S. Lioorais, Cash, 
Dr. G. M. Brigham, ea.$l 

8t. AlbajtS'-Qyies Merrill. $15; J. 
W. Newton, Hon. J. Gregory 
Smith, J. Whittimore, ea. $10; 
H. M. Stevens, $2; Col. Meth. 
Ch. $8.42 

Berlin— J. E. Perrin, $10; John 
Bosworth, $2 

Underhill^Coh Cong. Ch 



25 00 



55 42 

12 00 
14 00 



Massachusetts. 

Aubumdale — "A Friend," by 

Rev Dr Tracv 

By llev. b. C. Hayiies,* ($339 46.) 

Boston— Albert Fearing, Misses 
Newman, Edward Wiggles- 
worth, ea. $50; Amos A. Law- 
rence, Wm. R. Lawrence, J. 
C. Braman, T. S. Williams, 
Thomas Wiggles worth, ea. $25; 
Edward Wheelwright, $20; 
BenJ. Thaxter, $3 

Chelsea— T. R. Cashing, $5; Dea. 
Beacon, C. S. Hapgood, ea. $2.. 

Beverly — Col. Washington St. 
Ch., $14.26; Baptist Ch., viz: 
Dea. Lankham, $5; B. O. 
Pierce. $3; Sundry Persons, 
$2.20; J. Picket, $5; Miss Ran- 
toul, D. Roberts, W. A. 
Smith, ea. $1 



106 42 
100 



298 00 
900 



32 46 



N"e\^ York 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($332.14.) 

Neiv York City— Mrs. TlUotson, 
$40; Miss Few, $25; H. & C, 
Mrs. Chrystie, ea.$lU; Cash, $5. 

Brooklyn — Theodore L. Mason, 
M. D., to const, his son, Lewis 
D. Mason, M. D., a L. M.. $30; 
Lewis D. Mason, M. D., $10 

2/aWem— Reformea Dutch Ch 

rort Richmond — Reformed Ch., 
$70; L. Burgess, $1 

Kingston — Mrs. Reynolds and 
daughter 



New Jersey. 

iVeu;arA:--New- Jersey Coloniza- 
tion Society, by C. S. Gra- 
ham, Esq., Treas 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($239.50.) 

Newark— ^orth Reformed Ch., 
viz: Robert Bailantiue, Mrs. 
E. A. Crane, ea. $25; Rev. Dr. 
Abeel, Judge Depue, Clark 
Wagner, George Brown, John 



340 46 



90 00 

40 00 
81 14 

71 00 

100 00 

332 14 

69 18 



Duncan, ea. $10; John A. Mil- 
ler, $5; John C. Woodruff, $2; 
Cash, $20.50; Other Church 
Colleciions, viz: Courtland 
Parker, $20; H. M. Baldwin, 
$15; Col. M. L. Smith F. W. 
Jackson, Wm. Howkins, A. 
Carter, Jr., ea. $10; Rev. W. F. 

Findley, D. D., $2. 204 60 

Trenton— 3 Md^Q Nixon 20 00 

New Brunswick—^. Van Wickle. 15 00 



District op Columbia. 
Washington— TsiA&CQWa.nQoxM. . 



808 63 



231 51 



Ohio. 

McConnellsviUe-ljeQaxiY of Josiah 
Wright, by Hon. W. P. 
Sprague 216 50 

Bolivar— D. Yant. for a Bible to 
be sent to King Bombay, at 
Cape Mount, Liberia. 10 00 



Illinois. 

By Rev. George S. Inglis, (150.50.) 
CoUinsville — Mrs. P. 0. Morrison, 
$:50 of which for education of 
indigent students in Liberia 
College, $35; Mrs. Dr. Wing, 
$10; J. C. Moore, $2; Rev. H. 
Fick, pastor Ger. Luth. Ch. $1* 
Greenville— J &ia^ Hepburn........ 



226 50 



48 00 
2 50 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

Vermont— ^m-ton— A. C. Rob- 
inson, John P. Sartle, J. E. 
Skinner, Wm. Joslyn. Moses 
Sargeant, ea. II, for 1872, by 
Rev. J. K. Converse 

New Hampshire — Goffstotun— 
Rev. Abel Manning, to August 
1,1873 

Connecticut- Jt/idcMetoi^i-Mrs. 
Sarah L. Whittelsey, for 1872... 

New YoRK-iVew Y(yrk CUy-B.QW. 
J. C. Groth, for 1872 

Georgia— ^om€—Brison Hyder, 
for 1872 

West Africa— *Jrtcrra Leone— T. 
J. Sawyerr, Moses S. Boyie, 
William Grant, Rev. George 
Nicol, John H. M. Harris, for 
1872, by ReV. E. W. Blyden 



50 50 



5 00 

1 00 
1 00 

1 10 

2 00 

6 25 



Repository 16 35 

Donations 1,148 15 

Legacy 216 50 

Miscellaneous 281 51 



Total $1,612 51 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



PRESENTED JANUARY 16, 1872. 



In submitting its Fifty-Fifth Annual Report, The American 
Colonization Society desires reverently and gratefully to 
recognize the good Providence which has guided it since its 
last Anniversary. 

OBITTTABY. 

Four of the Vice Presidents of the Society have been removed 
by death during the year. 

The first of this number was the Eev. James O. Andrew, 
D. D., of Alabama, senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, one of our two oldest Vice Presidents, having 
been elected in 1835. This widely known and esteemed divine 
passed an active and laborious life through a ministry of sixty 
years, and his love and prayers for the redemption of Africa 
continued to the last. 

The next oldest Vice President who has departed, is the 
Rev. OsMON C. Baker, D. D., of New Hampshire, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, deservedly held in affection- 
ate regard for his devotion to the cause of religion and the best 
interests of humanity. 

Daniel Huey, Esq., of Illinois, bad been but very recently 
connected with the Society as a Vice President, yet he was one 
of its earliest and most generous friends. In 1857, he consti- 
tuted himself a Director for Life by the gift of a tract of land, 
near his residence at Jacksonville, which we subsequently sold 
for eight thousand dollars. An eminent Christian, he leaves 
behind him a precious memory. 
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The decease of the Eev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. P., 
LL.D., of Kentucky, takes away aDOtber of those fathers, whose 
life-long interests and efforts have done so much to cany for- 
ward the Colonization work, and to raise this Society to the 
position it has attained among the benevolent organizations of 
the day. Dr. Breckinridge was distinguished for a career of 
unexampled vigor and activity, directed by the highest order 
of human intellect, and consecrated to the noblest pursuits 
among men. Many will recollect his earnest and touching 
language in appreciation of the work of this Society: "This 
cause it is that I now avouch, from my inmost soul, to be the 
cause of justice, humanity, and wisdom: the cause of living 
hope to a vast and suffering race: the cause of my country's 
prosperity and renown : and, above all, of my Master's glory." 

Nor is it proper to pass without recognition the decease of 
the Hon. Fhinehas Barnes, President of the Maine Coloniza- 
tion Society, whose philanthropy sought both the elevation of 
the colored race of this country and the millions of Africa. He 
was also identified with the benevolent enterprises of his State 
and region, and his noble character will ever be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. 

Though holding no official relation of late to the Society, the 
death of John Underwood, Esq., for sixty years a valued 
resident of Washington City, deserves mention at this time. • 
Brought into close contact and counsel, as the Eecording Sec- 
retary of the Society, from 1819 to 1834, with Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Caldwell, Key, Mercer, Clay, and others of its founders 
and early Managers, he was enabled to bear witness to the 
great truth, that this scheme originated with men of the 
broadest and most kindly natures, and was begun and prose- 
cuted in the highest spirit of Christian benevolence and human- 
ity. Mr. Underwood was a good man, and has passed away 
peacefully to his rest, thus ending a life of devotion to principle, 
diligence and godliness. 

FUNDS. 

Eeoeifts. 

The balance in the Treasury, January 1, 1871, was $695 83 

The receiptfl during the ensuing twelve months have been — 

From donations and collections 11,428 95 

From legacies 2,417 04 
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From borrowed money ; 13,500 00 

From interest on investments and investments sold 12,748 98 

From other sources 14,512 64 

Making the resources of the year $55,303 44 

DiSBUBSEHENTS. 

The disbursements have been as follows : 
For the carriage of emigrants from their homes to the port of 
embarkation, and for their passage and settlement in Li- 
beria $19,702 26 

For sailing the ship Golconda, and expenses attending her 

running on Nantacket shoals 9,611 34 

For improvements in Liberia 4,858 96 

For education in Liberia 1,306 89 

For taxes, insurance, and repairs of Colonization Building, in- 
cluding paving Pennsylvania avenue 1,746 88 

For salaries of ^Secretaries and Agents, paper and printing the 
African Repository and Annual Report, expenses of Auxil- 
iary Societies, interest on loans, stationery, postage, &g 17,752 84 

Disbursements $54,979 17 

Balance in Treasury, January 1, 1872 324 27 



Total... $55,303 44 



The receipts from legacies were 82,897 96 less than from 
the same source in the preceding year, while the falling off in* 
donations is $3,549 53 : the latter caused mainly by the financial 
condition of the country, and by the demands on the liberality 
of many of our contributors, occasioned by the ravages of the 
fires in Chicago and the Northwest. 

OFFICERS. 

The Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Travelling Secretary, has continued 
to devote himself exclusively and with untiring energy, prin- 
cipally in New York and New Jersey, to the objects of the 
Society. Early in the season, he spent several weeks in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin, holding public meet- 
ings in sofQcie of the principal cities, which were addressed by 
prominent men in those States and from a distance. The in- 
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terest manifested on these occasions, and expressed by many 
leading minds in extensive personal intercourse, was pleasing 
and hopeful. A second visit West was contemplated in the 
autumn, and arrangements by corresp6ndence were accordingly 
made; but the plan was abandoned on account of the desolating 
fires of that region. 

The Eev. J. K. Converse, District Secretary for Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Yermont, and the Eev. D. C. Haynes, District 
Secretary for Massachusetts, Ehode Island, and Connecticut, 
have given their whole time, with zeal and success, to the pro- 
motion of the cause in their respective fields. The Eev. George 
S. Inglis has also presented the claims of the Society in Illinois, 
as opportunity and the state of his health permitted, and with 
increasing evidences of regard. 

THE GOLCONBA. 

The ship Golconda, which was announced in our last Eeport 
to have sailed on her sixth voyage for Liberia, dropped anchor 
off Monrovia December 23, where her passengers were safely 
landed and promptly conveyed to their lands at Arthington and 
Brewerville. Clearing from that port January 3, she arrived 
at New York February 24, having encountered heavy weather 
on the run out and home. 

On the return voyage, and bound for Boston, the Golconda 
struck on Nantucket shoals early in the evening of February 
21, but soon floated off without assistance. No lives and no 
part of the cargo were lost, but the ship sustained considerable 
injury. As her necessary repairs would require quite an out- 
lay, and as the Society had not the funds to keep so large a 
vessel in active service, it was concluded to sell her in the con- 
dition in which she arrived, which was done at private sale. 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The emigration during the year, at the expense and under 
the auspices of the Society, comprises two hundred and forty- 
five persons, exceeding by forty-seven those of the year 1870, and 
making a total of two thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 
colonized since the close of the war. 

The barque Thomas Pope, which sailed from New York on 
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the 22d Feburary, carried out two promising young men, sons 
of the Kev. Melford D. Herndon, formerly of Kentucky, and 
for several years past a laborious missionary among the Bassa 
tribe. They arrived safely with their father, who came to this 
country to obtain them and his other children, whom he had 
left slaves when he removed to Africa. 

The customary fall expedition of the Society was dispatched 
in the barque Edith Kose, Capt. A. Alexander, which left Hamp- 
ton Eoads, Virginia, on the 7th of November, direct for Monrovia. 
It consisted of two hundred and forty-three first-class emigrants, 
with their baggage and outfit, and the usual supply of provis- 
ions, goods and to«ls, for their settlement. 

These people were mainly in families, and were a careful 
selection of those most likely to be useful and to succeed. 
They came from Clay Hill, York County, South Carolina, 166; 
Valdosta, Lowndes County, Georgia, 63; Ellaville, Madison 
County, Florida, 5; Windsor, Bertie County, North Carolina, 
5 ; Savannah, Georgia, 3 ; and Eichmond, Yirginia, 1. Three 
go at the urgent invitation of relatives at Monrovia, and are to 
reside in that city, and two hundred and forty are to locate 
at the new interior town of Arthington. Thirty-three were 
under two years of age, eighty-four were between two and 
twelve, and one hundred and twenty-six were twelve years of 
age and upwards. Fifty-two were communicants of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches — ^including a Min- 
ister of the Gospel. Of the adult males, thirty-eight were 
farmers, three blacksmiths, one tanner, and one carpenter. 
Generally, the people had provided themselves with a suitable 
supply of clothing, bedding, household utensils, and argicul- 
tural and mechanical tools. All were pleased with the vessel 
and the thorough preparations made for their comfort, and 
they began the voyage in excellent spirits, and with expres- 
sions of gratitude for the anxiously sought opportunity of reach- 
ing "fatherland." 

EHIGBATION. 

It may well be doubted whether there is any subject more 
carefully considered among our colored people than that of 
emigration. New aspirations after something higher and 
better, a thirst for wealth and position, and especially a pa- 
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Carolina in the fall of 1869 had .been taken to Liberia, but 
were somewhere else, grubbing oysters. Please say to him 
that I have found them all here, and those who accompanied 
me from Plymouth wharf are also with me, safe and well. I 
have found everything true that was said by the friends of 
Liberia. Benjamin Newberry." 

" The very evening I left Plymouth, you said you did not 
believe that we would be taken to Liberia, but we are safe in 
Liberia, and I am satisfied, as far as I have seen the country. 
I am quite well and so is my family. Every one that left Ply- 
mouth wharf arrived safely at Monrovia. Aaron Lewis." 

" I am doing as well as I expected, and would feel perfectly 
satisfied if I had my father and all inquiring friends out with 
me, as I think they would not grieve for coming to this coun- 
try. I am living on my own land, twenty-five acres, instead 
of paying rent, as I was compelled to do in North Carolina. 

Wilson Sleight." 

A church building has been erected at Brewerville by the 
settlers there, and one of the prominent men at Arthington 
writes: "We are working on our church every day. We are 
doing the work ourselves, and without aid from any missionary 
organization, or from others than Liberians." 

AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 

The general interests of Liberia have advanced through the 
year with a sure and regular, if not a rapid progress. 

The Republican of June 10, published at Monrovia, furnishes 
the following items : 

" Sugar. — There has been manufactured this season, on the 
St. Paul's river, three hundred thousand pounds. Both of our 
principal planters. Sharp and Anderson, have gone to the United 
States on basiness connected with an extension of their trade. 
The * Thomas Pope* took sixty thousand pounds for Sharp and 
fifty thousand pounds for Anderson. 

"Coffee. — Its production gradually increases. The exports 
during the past two months have been to America, by the *Ida 
C,' five thousand four hundred pounds ; and by the * Thomas 
Pope,' seventeen thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven 
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pounds. There is a very active taking to the growth of this 
article, and a respectable quantity may be duly looked for. 
The year's estimated crop for Montserrado County is set 
down at thirty-five thousand pounds. 

"Arrow-root and Ginger. — These are produced mainly by 
the emigrants from Barbados, living along thetJarysburg road 
and at Crozerville. There was exported during the dry fleason 
about twenty-four tons of arrow-root, and of ginger about ten 
thousand pounds, mostly to England. 

**Palm-oil is plentiful this season, and our coasting craft are 
making full trips. The latest arrivals have been the ^Sam 
Ash,' to H. Cooper, with four thousand gallons; the * Martin H. 
Roberts,* to Sherman & Dimery, with eight thousand gallons; 
the * Foot-Prints,' to Sherman & Dimery, with seven thousand 
gallons; the * Charles D. Lewis,' to W. F. Nelson, with eighteen 
thousand gallons; the * Cupid,' to McGill Brothers, with thirty 
thousand gallons; the * Fisher,' to W. F. Nelson, with thirteen 
thousand gallons; and the * William Brooke,' to C. T. O. King, 
with eight thousand gallons:" total 88,000 gallons. 

A later number of the Republican announces : 

"Mr. H. C. Criswiek has received from England an Iron 

storehouse. He is erecting it on land leased just where Mr. 

Washington's store formerly stood, at the water side. Mr. 

James E. Moore is finishing off a fine brick building on Broad 

street, east end, in this city." 

The Eev. Alexander Crummell reports : 

** From January to May, the farming population give them- 
selves up to coffee picking, and the same sight meets one here 
that is seen in grape-gathering France, or hop-picking Eng- 
land: namely, the assemblage of numbers of adults and children 
in the fields gathering fruit from the trees. This has kept 
nearly half of our children from school for well-nigh two 
months. A few years ago no such disturbing fact interfered 
with our school duties; for there were no coffee plantations to 
yield a revenue to families. Now, this fact will serve to show 
the friends of Missions and this Kepublic some signs of material 
progress among this population. I regard it as one of the 
hopeful incidents in Liberia life: for, as the people plant coffee 
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and increase their means, more comfort will prevail, and higher 
social and domestic ambitions will arise : civilization will ad- 
vance, churches will become self-supporting, and new Missions 
will be originated in our own religious bodies." 

The commercial and sure progress of Liberia in possession 
of such a staple as coffee, may be illustrated by the statistics of 
that article in Costa Eica, in Central America. Here on this 
Continent a Kepublic is found, with a rental, as late as 1827, 
not much in advance of twenty or thirty thousand dollars. 
About that time the coffee tree was planted on the table-land 
on which the cities of Cartago and San Jo86 stand, absolutely 
creating the material prosperity of that State, still much in 
advance of the other Eepublics, with superior advantages in the 
past. Liberia, however, is not restricted to this single staple, 
and if it were so, it is a remarkable fact, that the French officer 
who introduced the coffee plant into South America died in 
1770, with a pension from the West India coffee planters. 

It was deemed necessary by the Government of Liberia, 
early in the year, to equip and dispatch a military force for the 
chastisement of Prince Manna and his tribe, charged with fre- 
quent outrages on the citizens of the Eepublic, and with making 
captive a Liberian trader while in their country. The expedi- 
tion is stated to have been the largest, " as to munitions of war," 
Liberia has yet put in the field. The men are reported to have 
encountered much hardship and some fighting; but they over- 
came all opposition, destroyed the King's principal town, and 
set a number of his slaves at liberty. 

The right of Liberia to certain territory in her northwestern 
possessions, for several years past denied and resisted by Eng- 
lish traders and the Government in London, has again been the 
subject of correspondence between these Powers j and it has 
been arranged to refer the matter to arbitrators, two members 
to be appointed each by the authorities of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, and the fifth by the President of the United States. 
The Commission is to sit at Monrovia. 

The position which Liberia holds in the financial world is 
indicated in the success attending the negotiation of its first 
foreign loan. The amount borrowed is announced to be £100,000 
in coin, @ £85 per bond of £100, redeemable at par in fifteen 
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years, interest at the rate of seven per cent., payable half yearly 
in London, beginning 1st February, 1872. The act of the Leg- 
islature authorizing a loan, approved January 26, 1870, declares 
its purpose to be, ** to stimulate industry and further develop 
the agricultural and other rich resources of Liberia." It also 
directs £20,000 to be used for the purchase " of all the checks, 
scrip, currency, debentures, and governmental paper of what- 
ever denomination afloat/' and that a like sum shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the Eepublic as " a basis upon which shall 
be issued a paper circulating medium not exceeding one hun- 
dred thousand dollars." 

Liberia, heretofore uniformly well governed, peaceful, and 
orderly, has of late been subject to civil contention, growing 
out of the question whether or not a proposed change in the 
Constitution, sent down by the Legislature and twice voted 
upon by the citizens^ had been adopted. The amendment was 
intended to extend the Presidential term from two to four 
years, and that of Eepresentatives and Senators to four and 
eight years respectively. 

It is understood that President Eoye and his friends main- 
tained that this amendment had duly become a part of the 
organic law of the land; and, as the first consequence, Mr. 
Eoye*s term had been lengthened to January, 1874. Numerous 
citizens, of equal intelligence and patriotism, as firmly held that 
the amendment had not been carried ; and, even if it had, it 
was not to go into operation until the next Presidential elec- 
tion after its adoption. 

The Constitution framed in 1847, provides that all elections 
for President, Yice President, &c., ** shall be held in the respec- 
tive towns on the first Tuesday in May in every two years." 
Accordingly, on the 2d day of May, 1871, the polls were opened 
throughout the Eepublic, notwithstanding President Eoye had 
by proclamation forbidden an election to be held; and the 
result was, it is stated, the unanimous choice of the Hon. Joseph 
J.^Eoberts for President, and Mr. Anthony W. Gardner, of 
Bassa County, for Vice President. 

The character, talents, and experience of Mr. Eoberts, whose 
inauguration was to take place on the first Monday in January, 
1872, give assurance that the duties to which he is again called 
will be faithfully and ably fulfilled. 
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The 26th October, 1871, a public meeting of leading citizens 
was held at Monrovia, to consider the state of things existing 
between the President and the people. After consultation, 
they, in the name of the people of Liberia, adopted a "Mani- 
festo" deposing President Roye, and setting forth their reasons. 
The following are extracts from the "Manifesto,'* as published 
by them: 

"President Roye has, contrary to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed himself President for four years, although elected for 
only two years. 

"He has distributed arms and munitions of war, and has 
not ceased his efforts to procure armed men to crush the liber- 
ties of the people. 

"He has contracted a foreign loan, contrary to the law made 
and provided; and without an act of appropriation by the Leg- 
islature he has, with his officers, been receiving the proceeds 
of that loan. 

"Every effort to induce him to desist from his unconstitu- 
tional course has been unavailing. Threats and entreaties have 
been alike lost upon him. He has turned a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances from all the counties of the Republic: There- 
fore,'» 

" On the 26th day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, and in the twenty- 
fifth year of the Independence of the Republic, the sovereign 
people of Liberia did, by their resolutions in the City of Mon- 
rovia, joined to the resolutions from the other counties of the 
Rep(ublic, depose President B. J. Roye from hift high office of 
President of Liberia; and did decree that the Government 
shall be provisionally conducted by a chief Executive Com- 
mittee of three members, and by the chiefs of Departments, 
until the arrival of the constitutional officer at the seat of 
Crovemment." 

This event took place on the 26th October. Before the ex- 
piration of the same month, Yice President Smith had arrived 
at Monrovia, and became the acting President. Immediately 
after the publication of this " Manifesto," President Roye and 
his Secretaries of State and of the Treasury were arrested and 
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imprisoned, where they remained at our last advices. All was 
quiet throughout the Eepublic up to the 14th December, the 
date of our latest communications from Monrovia. 

EDUCATIOir. 

Two schools have been established by the Society during 
the year in Liberia, one at Arthington and one at Brewerville. 
The one at Arthington is reported to have ninety-six scholars 
in attendance, a number of whom are adults; that at Brewer- 
ville has thirty-two pupils, all children. A second school has 
been authorized for Arthington, and one of the emigrants by 
the last expedition appointed as its teacher. Houses are 
needed for the accommodation of these schools, to cost at least 
S300 each. Had the Society the means, it would gladly estab- 
lish and support schools in other portions of the Republic, and 
even on the hill-tops of Boporo and in the plains of Musardu. 

Four classes have been conducted through their collegiate 
course in the Liberia College, and a graduate of the Institu- 
tion is now the Principal of the Preparatory Department. The 
whole number of students is at present about thirty-five. An 
endowment of fifty thousand dollars is desired by the Board 
of Trustees; towards which amount one subscription of twenty 
thousand dollars has Hbeen pledged, and several donations of 
one thousand dollars each have been received. 

Numbers of young men of promise, some of them sons of 
native chiefs, are desiring a thorough education. Let the Col- 
lege be well endowed, and extended and furnished with every 
facility for its ^ork, and great good must thereby be accom- 
plished. 

EXPLORATION. 

A thorough exploration of the country, east and southeast 
of Liberia, has for many years been a cherished object with 
the Society. It therefore hails with sincere pleasure the lib- 
eral offer for this purpose of an earnest and enlightened friend 
of Africa, Eobert Arthington, Esq., as made in his letter dated 
at Leeds, England, October 16, .1871, viz: 

" I feel it to be a matter of very great moment to have a 
thorough survey made of the country between the northern 
border of Liberia and the Niger — Joliba — as early as possible. 
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I am ready to contribute two hundred pounds ($1,000) towards 
the expenses of such a survey, provided it be done thoroughly, 
and begun and carried out at once. It would give an assur- 
ance, and a definiteness, and an enlargement, as to emigration 
and enterprise, and a mighty stimulus to Colonization— ever 
bearing onward to the conquest of Africa in the embrace of 
Christian civilization.'' 

That majestic river — the Niger — which Mr. Arthington is 
aiming to reach from the Coast, is one of the most available 
highways to the Mohammedan countries of the Soudan — 
those populous, productive, and semi-civilized regions. 

LIBEBIA'S HISSION. 

Preparations were making in Liberia for the commemora- 
tion of two interesting events in its very earliest history, viz: 
the semi-centennial anniversary of the landing on its shores, 
at Perseverance Island, of the first colored settlers from the 
United States, and their occupation of Cape Mesurado, now the 
City of Monrovia; which took place respectively January 7, 
1822, and April 25, 1822. 

Fifty years I Amid all their extraordinary developments, 
perhaps no one is more important in its consequences than the 
foundation and erection, from the feeblest beginnings and the 
most unpromising materials, of an independent sovereign com- 
munity on the Western Coast of Africa. Indeed, its inception 
and growth, when properly viewed, may be regarded as almost 
miraculous. And it will still advance. Throughout the ages, 
the Providential plan for the moral and spiritual elevation of 
that Continent has been at work, and Liberia has been estab- 
lirthed as a necessary link in the great chain. The results 
which it promised to its original founders will be more than 
realized to their posterity. Every day new channels are open- 
ing for the diffusion of its influence, through which it is gain- 
ing gradually upon heathenism, and impregnating, however 
feebly, a degraded barbarism with the elements of a Christian 
civilization. 

In the judgment of this Society, the time has come for Li- 
beria to take possession of those elevated, salubrious, and beau- 
. tiful regions lying eastward. Kecent explorations reveal the 
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fact, that there is not a spot in all the country back of the 
Kepublic, for some two hundred miles, where its citizens would 
not gladly be welcomed by the chiefs, and be allowed to plant 
their standard and form settlements. The Kings of the Bar- 
line tribe and of Boporo are anxious for Liberian alliance, and 
so is the King of Musardu. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with 
this interior region is the prevalence of the Arabic language. 
The people that speak and write it are Mohammedans, and are 
represented as faithful in the observance of their religion, and 
zealous and successful in propagating it. May it not be that 
these Mahommedans, who are superior in intelligence and 
manhood to the tribes nearer the Coast, are preparing the 
way for the Gospel? 

To our colored people of intelligence and piety, whose souls 
yearn for a field where they may most effectually labor for 
the elevation of the race, Liberia is presented. The knowl- 
edge of salvation, which so many of them have received 
while in exile, has fitted them to be, with other agencies, the 
honored instruments to evangelize Africa. Oh! that those 
offering to give themselves to the work might be assisted to 
go I A great responsibility is here committed to American 
Christians, to aid these thousands of missionaries to return to 
the land of their fathers. 
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AnrUAL MEETDTO 07 THE AlCEBICAV COLOVIZATIOV SOCIETY. 

Washisgtof, D. C, January 16, 1872. 

The Annaal Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held this evening, at half-pust seven o'clock, in the Met- 
ropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of C and Foor- 
and-a-Half streets. 

The Rev. John Maclean, D. D., a Vice President of the So- 
ciety, took the chair, and the meeting was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. S. Irenaeus Prime, D. D., of JNew York. 

The Chairman read the following letter: 

Baltimore, January 15, 1872. 

Dear Mr. Coppisoeb: I am much afraid that I will not be able to attend 
the present Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society. I am in 
the midst of an important trial, which has been prolonged more than I had 
anticipated, and it is to be followed by another, the witnesses in which, sum- 
moned from a distance, bave been for some dayain attendance. Nor are my 
duties such that I can devolve them upon others. 1 believe that this is the 
first time in nineteen years that I have been prevented from presiding at oiur 
Anniversary, — though upon one occasion I could do nothing beyond pre- 
eiding, having to return to my professional engagements the next morning. 
1 might run down for the evening, and had intended so to do ; but a bad 
cold, which has worried me for some time, obliges me to take more care 
than usual, and to husband my voice for an argument to-morrow. I regret 
this the more, because I had greatly desired to meet our friends, if only to 
assure them that I am more aud more confident, as the years go by, of the 
importance of the scheme of African Colonization, and feel more and more 
satiBfied of its ultimate success. 

Believe me, with true regard and great respect, sincerely yours, 

John H. B. Lateobe, Presidekt A. C. 8. 

The Rev, Dr. Orcutt, Travelling Secretary of the Society, 
read the following letter, addressed to him by one of the ex- 
pected speakers: 

New York, January 15, 1872. 
Dear Sir : Besides suffering from a recent vaccination, I am under a severe 
bilious attack ; so that I cannot move across the room without staggering. 
This dizziness makes it unsafe for me to mount a platform and attempt a 
public speech. I am disappointed and mortified, and I am especially an- 
noyed to think of the inconvenience to which you may be put. It has ap- 
peared to me that the work of your Society, instead of being done, is only 
just begun. I do not understand how the Christian world is to abandon 
benighted Africa. If Christ died for the African race, the mission of Hia 
Church for that race is yet to be fulfilled. Among the human agencies for 
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its fulfillment, your Society seems to me to be one of the most important and 
hopeful. y 

With sincere regret for my inability to participate in your councils and 
efforts at Washington, I remain truly, yours, Joshua M. Vak Cott. 

The Corresponding Secretary read extracts from the Fifty- 
Fifth Annual Eeport of the Society. 

Addresses were delivered by Bishop Edmund S.Janes, D.D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ;»Ee v. Henry C. Potter, D. 
D., of Grace Church, New York; and the Eev. Benjamin I, 
flaight, D. D., of Trinity Church, New York. 

On motion, it was 

Hesolved, That this Society tenders its warmest thanks to Bishop Janes and 
to the Rev. Doctors Potter and Haight for their very able, opportune, and 
excellent addresses, delivered at its present Anniversary. 

The Society adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 12 o^cIock m., 
in their rooms in the Colonization Building. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Bev. Dr. Haight. 



Colonization Building, 

Washington, D. C, January 17, 1872. 

The American Colonization Society met this day at 12 o'clock 
M., pursuant to adjournment: the Rev. John Maclean, D. D., 
the senior Yice President in attendance, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, January 17 and 18, 1871, 
and of the meeting of last evening, were read and approved. 

Hon. Peter Parker, Prof, Joseph Henry, and Hon. G. Wash- 
ington Warren, were appointed a Committee to nominate the 
President and Yice Presidents of the Society for the ensuing 
year. *• 

On motion, it was 

' jResolved, That this Society earnestly and respectfully invites Bishop Janes 
to repeat his admirable address, delivered last evening, in such of the princi- 
pal cities as may suit his convenience ; and that a copy of it, and of the ad- 
dresses delivered on the same occasion by the Rev. Doctors Potter and Haight, 
be requested for publication. 

Rtsolved, That the thanks of this Society are tendered to the Pastor and 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, for their kindness 
in opening their spacious edifice last evening for the services attei 
Anniversary. ^ 



. 'MiriiKin of the C.Tjmittee on Xomi- 

.. v-v-oininondirjir '.Lr re-election of the 
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i.v. John JohLr?. I». !».. of Virginia; 

.v\. L>. I)., of KentDckv: and Dr. liar- 

•.,n»ii, I). (.!., as a'idiii'jnal Vice Presi- 

. \. -iiUN 11. IS. IjATROBE. 

\icu k^roiidenti. 

K^i. Kiiv. Itolph R. Garley. D. C. 
IsM. Kov. Uol.'t Paine, 1). D., Mississippi. 
. .. 1*1 J. itov. Tlionms A. Morris, D. D., Ohio. 

. . V ls.»|. ItrT. I'M ward R. Ames, D. D., Md. 
^ isM. Uov. JamcH S. C. Finloy, Illinois, 

is. 1 1, llitn. John F. Darby, Missouri. 
iMl. lU'v. Nftthan L. Rice, D. D., Missouri, 
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\ is lY. Uichard Iloff, Esq., Georgia. 

. ■.. ..». lv»i». Hon. Henry M. Schicffelin, N. Y. 
v.* t.Mil. UfV. John Maclean, D. D., LL.D., N. J. 

^^.. l.Mil. Hon. lehabod Goodwin, N. H. 

I. Sill. Hon. William E. Dodj^e, Xevr York. 
i.Mi-j. Uv)bcrt H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Island. 
. ... t.MiJ. Kev. Thomas DeWitt, D. D., N. Y". 
i.Miji. Hon. James R. Doolittle, Illinois. 
I v"./. Sitmiiel A. Crozer, Esq., Pennsylrania. 
l.Mi:». Hi>n. William C. Alexander, N. J. 
u^^.i^. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen. N. J. 
l.Sii;i. Key. S. Irentous Prime, D. D., N. Y. 
usi-A Itov. lionj. I. Ilaight, D. U, X, Y. 
I. i.M'isK James B. Hosmer, Esq., Conn. 
\ \ i^,i». Uobert Arthington, Esq.. England. 

. . ^^.■l Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, N. J. 
N ^ I A. J. Kt. Rev. John Johns, D. D., Virginia. 
■ , ... '.N. J. Kev. Eiiwani P. Humphrey, D. D., Ky, 
!c*.-. Dr. Harvey Liudsly, D. C. 

u' wM of ftrst election. 



^ ...., .ca .hiid approved, and that the Society 

\ 

J 

l*- . ,c^^.... .»i i:»e Society be referred to the Board 

1" 
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On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Society do now adjoura, to meet on the third Tuesday 
in January, 1873, at 7^ o'clock P. is.., in such place as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall designate. 

Attest: Wm. Coppinger, Secretary, 



A GREAT WORK AND A GREAT WANT. 

The recent Anniversary of Liio American Colonization So- 
ciety was acknowledged, by the largo and select audience who 
were in attendance, to hiivo been one of very remarkable 
intere&t. Those [)ro^e«it li^^tened with eager attention to the 
highly able and intellectual efforts of the three prominent 
divines who delivered u'hlressos on the occasion, and an impres- 
sion was produced which is not only encouraging, but which, 
it is believed, will prove of pormament value. 

The meeting of the Colonization Board was of the .most 
harmonious and deliglitful character thronirhout. It com- 
prised Life Directors and Dolrirates from Auxiliary Societies 
in different parts of the country; gentlemen interested in the 
work, and ready to help it forward even at some personal 
sacrifice of time, service, and money. 

Much consideration was given the applications from some 
two thousand self-moved people of color for the facilities to 
remove to the land from whence their fathers came. Nu- 
merous letters with rolls of names were submitted, mostly 
written by Well-to-do colored men in their respective regions, 
stating that they and their families and friends were ready to 
emigrate to Liberia, as soon as the way is opened and pro- 
vided. Their earnest desire and purpose is declared to be to 
find a home and nationality there, and a wider and more prom- 
ising field for exertion and usefulness. Many of them are pro- 
fessing Christians who, with several ministers of the Gospel, 
are anxious to be missionaries of the Cross to their kinsmen 
according to the flesh. 

Liberia needs this very class of population, and the native 
tribes of her immediate interior country for two hundred miles 
are pleading for the early establishment among them of Chris- 
tian settlements, and schools, and churches. 

What a mission field ready for harvest is here spread out? 
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The laborers are anxiously waiting to be sent forward l The 
Society only needs means to enable it to carry on its great 
work vigorously. Will not the friends of Africa and her exiled 
children promptly and liberally aid as they have the ability? 
And will not the pastors of churches have a collection made for 
its benefit at their earliest opportunity? When it is considered 
how many white missionaries have fallen victims to a climate 
congenial to the black race, this movement assumes increased 
importance, 

DEATH OF AN AFEIGAK KING. 

A rumor has just reached us of the death of Momaru, the 
well-known, King of the Boporo regions, an interesting coun- 
try east of Liberia. This King was visited at his capital, 
Toto-Coreh, about two years ago, by Mr. Win wood Reado, the 
English traveller. Mr. Eeade spoke highly of his intelligence 
and enterprise. 

The King, we learn, has been in feeble health for more than 
a year past, and has been disappointed in the countenance he 
had hoped to receive from the Liberian Government. It is 
said that his capital, Toto-Coreh, has been recently captured, 

« ^ 

and Mr. Tucker, the teacher of the Episcopal school established 
there in 1870, by Eev. G. W. Gibson, has been taken prisoner 
and carried off by the enemy. It is to be regretted that the lA- 
berians have been so absorbed in their own affairs on the Coast 
as to be unable to give their assistance in arranging the long- 
standing difficulties between Momoru and his revolted subjects. 
This sad intelligence makes it still more important that we 
should urge upon the American Christian public to give their 
aid to the efforts we and other associations are making to send 
the tide of Christian influence into the regions interior of Iji- 
beria, and thus assist that feeble Eepublic, the offspring of 
American benevolence, to bear the burden laid upon her, and 
promote the regeneration of the surrounding heathen. 



THE BEPUBLIG OF LIBEEIA. 

On the eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the 
first pilgrims from the United States at Cape Mesurado, 
the little African Eepublic has given signs of vitality such as 
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have been lately exhibited on a much larger scale, and in a 
much more deplorable degree, in countries far in advance of 
her. 

Constitutional controversies, which have been going on for 
the last two or three years, have been lately aggravated by 
the negotiation of a loan by the party in power, against which 
the opposition warmly protested. When it was ascertained 
that the loan was effected, and that the country was burdened 
by a fresh and important responsibility, political excitement 
and political confusion ran high, in the midst of which the 
President was deposed. 

It is with regret and concern that we record these facts; but 
let us hope that these recent diflSlculties will teach the young 
nation a valuable lesson; and if, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the attention of the people be more directed to the develop- 
ment of the interior and the incorporation of the native tribes, 
which will greatly help to render them independent of foreign 
loans, the net result of their troubles may possibly be to ele- 
vate them in the scale of nations, and to create deeper respect 
for a feeble community, which, with all its faults, has contri- 
buted to the enlargement of the area of civilization, and to the 
spread of the Grospel. 

It is believed that Mr. Eoberts, who has been recalled to the 
Presidency, has lost none of the energy of his earlier years, 
and that to his experience that youthful nation may be safely 
trusted. 



THE OBLIOATIOK OF AMEBIGAN BLACK MENT FOB THE BEDEMPTION 

OF AFBIGA. 

BY REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, M. A. 

TO COLOBED STUDENTS, UNDERGEADUATES AT XENIA, LINCOLN, HOWARD, AND 
OTHER COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ON MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO THE CONVERSION OF AFRICA. 

Gentlemen: I have seen the statement, namely, that Ameri- 
can black men have no more special obligation with respect to Africa 
than any other Americans, I wish to show in this letter (1) 
how unnatural is this opinion; and (2) that a special obliga- 
tion does rest upon them to feel for, and to subserve the in- 
terests of this benighted continent. 
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1. Its unnaturalness is evident, from the ^act that American 
black men are members of the great African family settJiBd in 
Africa. The blood of the negro race, seated on this continent, 
is their blood. They are thus tied to the race by the strong 
ties of consanguinity. The separation of a century or two 
does not sever this tie, nor lessen the obligation which arises 
from it. Everywhere on earth, among all classes of men, this 
is recognized as a moral pact, which needs no demonstration. 
It is one of those higher instincts of our human nature, 
wnich has universal recognition and spontaneous manifesta- 
tion. 

" Where'er I roam, whatever lands I see, 
Jkly heart untravel'd fondly turns to thee." 

This is a patriotic outburst from the muse pf Goldsmith. It 
is indeed poetry; and because poets are the best exponents of 
genuine and simple ideas, it is the simple, genuine expression 
of the human heart the world over, whether in civilized or un- 
civilized lands. And its root is that feeling of kinship, that 
sentiment of nationality, that race-feeling, which binds peoples 
of one particular blood into union and oneness, as though 
linked together by the bonds of brotherhood, and connected by 
-the closer relations of family. And this sentiment, when un- 
perverted, is one of the noblest which can influence the human 
heart; inasmuch as it carries us beyond ourselves, and fills us 
with generous beneficence, and raises us above the control of 
the present, allying us with the past of human history, and 
carrying us forward to unborn generations in our solicitudes 
and saving endeavors. 

How high and lofty this feeling is may be seen by the esti- 
mate set upon it by the great sages of both ancient and mod- 
ern times. In most cases, in the past, a race has been coinci- 
dent with the nation ; as, for instance, the Jews, the Greeks, 
and others. And so deep has been this feeling of devotion and 
affection to the race or nation, that men have not only spoken 
the noblest thought and expressed the most fe|*vid utterance 
for this grand idea, but have been willing to pour out their best 
blood in its behalf. 

One or two of these finer sentiments, written by the great- 
est of men, deserves attention. Says Aristotle, ^'Although the 
good of an individual and a State be the same, still that of a 
State appears more important and more perfect, both to obtain 
and to preserve. To discover the good of an individual is sat- 
isfactory; but to discover that of a State or nation is more 
noble and divine." (1.) 

But see with what beauty and power this same idea is set 

(1.) Nicom Ethics, ch. 11 : 3. 
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forth by Socrates, in the Crito of Plato : " Are you so wise as 
not to kDOw that one's country is more honorable, venerable, 
and sacred, and more highly prized by God, and men possessed 
of undbrstanding, than mother and father and all other progen- 
itors/and that one ought to reverence, submit to, and appease 
on6*s country, when angry, more than one's father?" &c., &c. 

And this is the sentiment of all men. In ancient times, the 
Jews, who went forth everywhere throughout the civilized 
world, either as* venturesome traders or pitiful exiles, turned 
ever their eyes and hearts toward Jerusalem, with the pathetic 
exclamation, " If I forget thee, O Jerusalem 1^' 

The Greek colonies which settled in Asia Minor never al- 
lowed themselves to forget the stock from which they had 
sprung, nor the grand responsibilities which the blood that 
coursed their veins imposed upon them. And this feeling still 
pervades the whole Hellenic race, scattered this day through- 
out the Asian principalities and the Turkish dominions. 

Look at the ebb and flow of these moral tides in our own 
day. See how New England, in America, is influencing Old 
England, in law, politics, and statesmanship ; neutralizing aris- 
tocracies, and lessening the prerogatives of kingship and roy- 
alty. And Old England, in turn, down to the present, by 
parliamentary discussions and reports ; by state policies and 
economies; by sermons and convocatfons; by arts, letters, laws, 
manners, and social regulations, is moulding and fashioning 
society in America. And thus is realized the glowing senti- 
ment of one of the finest lyrics in the English language — 

** Though ages long have pass'd 

Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O'er untravel'd seas to roam, 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ! 

'• And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chain ! 

" While the manners, while the arts. 

That mould a nation's soul. 
Still cline around our hearts ; 

Between let ocean roll, 
One joint communion breaking with the sun : 

Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach^ 

More audible than speech, 
•We are one.'" (2.) 

(2.) Washington Allston. 
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This is another notable evidence of the felt obligation of 
race; or, as Allston terms it, "the voice of blood!" 

Not the least vivid illustration of this principle has been re- 
cently exhibited in the sanguinary duel which has ju8| been 
fought out between Prussia and France. The PrussianAarmy 
was composed of battalions from divers German principalities 
and kingdoms. Up to the very eve of the war, large dissen- 
sions, of olden date, hac^ separated these principalities. These 
antagonisms, in some cases, were well-nigh as great as that 
which existed between the two great belligerents themselves. 
But when the great Celtic nation, whose capital is on the 
Seine, blew the trumpet-blast of war, all differences in the great 
Teuton family sank, as a rock buries itself in the bottom of the 
sea; and Germany, Protestant and Roman, rose up as one man, 
and precipitated herself, like an avalanche, upon demoralized 
France. 

But the most striking thing in this matter, and specially 
illustrative of the sense of responsibility which moves the mem- 
bers of a race, although separated by broad oceans from the 
parent stock, is the enthusiasm which moved the Germans in 
America. Hundreds of thousands of these men have settled in 
the United States, and bound themselves by the oath of alle- 
giance to the great Republic of the West. But the Fatherland 
was menaced and in danger; and many of these men, young 
and old, crossed the wide ocean, and joined the hordes which 
were hastening to Metz, to Sedan, to Strasburg, to Paris; and 
fought to the very death for the freedom and for the honor of 
the race ! 

This too shows most strongly how deep is the feeling of 
responsibility to race! 

And here I ask. Whence do American black men get the 
right to repudiate the ties of blood — to throw off these respon- 
sibilities of race? What constitutional peculiarity is theirs 
which differences them in this matter from all other men ? 
Whence have they received the dispensation which warrants 
their divorcing themselves from one- of the deepest, most 
genuine, and universal of all the principles of our being? 

Is it from the shame of past servitude? But this has been 
the common allotment of every race beneath the heavens. Is 
it because the race is unhistorical — still Jies in a state of rude 
simplicity? But the sterling qualities of great races are the 
heir-looms which have come down, in their line, from bar- 
barous sires. Is it because the race is unlettered — undistin- 
guished in the world of literature and science? But race- 
feeling is a primitive virtue — not conditioned on eminence in 
letters or intellectual superiority. There is, in fact, no warrant 
which will justify their indifference to the cause of Africa. 
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And, indeed, they cannot do this! The whole world sees and 
recognizes their duty to feel for Africa, to aid in the great 
work of her regeneration. For what, I ask, has been the 
larges^ expectations — the special hope — which has filled the 
hearty of philanthropists, statesmen, and divines since the 
GREAT EMANCIPATION, but that the freedmcn of America would 
prove to be the great evangelizers of Africa. Nothing could 
be more simultaneous, more unanimous, more concurrent than 
this conviction, as well in Europe as in the United States. 

Read the reports of Freedmen's Aid Societies during the last 
six years, of the Missionary Societies of the different churches, 
of missionaries and teachers sent to the South to instruct 
the emancipated classes; read the sermons oT divines of every 
name; and everywhere you will find that they all look forward 
to an expansive influence to go forward from the freedmen of 
America to their brethren of the same race in other di«^tant 
quarters of the globe. The great Duke of Argyle, in an ad- 
dress a year, or more after emancipation, refers most distinctly 
to the expectation that they will aid in the regeneration of the 
land of their fathers. Even men who for long years have been 
opposed to any mention of distant Africa in connection with 
the destiny of American black men, now speak without reserve 
of this duty and obligation. 

But what is thus suggested by natural considerations is en- 
forced by religion. This care for the welfare of kin and race 
is one of the strong principles of the Bible. The natior\^ the 
rac^, as well as the church, is one of the divine unities; and, 
by divine injunction, lays its hand upon us, and imposes the 
strongest obligations of nolicitnde and duty. 

VVe all see the responsibility which comes from the /amz7y 
idea. The obligations due the State are equally plain; for 
men recognize these duties by instinct, and fall into them 
spontaneously. It would be superfluous to illustrate this principle 
by a reference to the Jewish race; for there, as every one 
knows, it not only reaches the highest borders of its banks, 
but overflows at times with abnormal, if not malignant, afflu- 
ence. 

Turn to the Christian records, and see how, in that religion 
which is universal in its Teachings, this principle of responsi- 
bility is recognized, and the special obligations connected with 
it are enforced. I am aware of the denial that patriotism is 
even recognized in the New Testament; but this denial, if I 
mistake not, may itself be denied. 

Our Lord himself, at the beginning of his ministry, acknowl- 
edged the force of this feeling. "Go first," he says, **to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel." " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem," 
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is the awful lamentation of the **Son of Man," '*how often 
would 1 have gathered thy children." 

Never has there lived a man with a more catholic heart 
than the noble Apostle St. Paul. See how his magnificent soul 
bursts beyond the bounds of his aged and enfeebled powers, 
and stretches out, with yearning desires for the gentile world, 
to the limits of Spain, to the '* islands of the north." 

And yet this generous catholicity was not allowed to beat 
down and destroy the affinities of race, nor to lessen the apos- 
tle's deep sense of responsibility to the Hebrew nation. "I say 
the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed of Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh: who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed forever. Amen." (4) In II Cor., 11 : 22, 
the apostle's race-feeling is expressed, though brieflj', still more 
emphatically: "Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they Isra- 
elites? So am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I." 
And what but these strong race-feelings could have led to that 
very interesting occurrence related in the last chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, immediately on St. Paul's coming bound 
as a prisoner to Rome : "And it came to pass, that after three 
days Paul called the chief of the Jews together : and when they 
were come together, he said unto them. Men and brethren, 
though 1 1 have committed nothing against the people, or cus- 
toms of our fathers, yet," &c. (5) 

Thus you will see there are converging lines of evidence, 
coming from every quarter, enforcing a sense of obligation to 
race, and prompting to duty, for the salvation of Africa. And 
on the strength of it I affirm with assurance, that it is the duty 
of black men in America to live and labor for the evangelization 
of the land of their fathers : 

1st. On the ground of humanity. It would be base in them 
to turn away with indifference from the moral and spiritual, 
yea the natural, wants of millions of their fellow-creatures, do- 
graded by heathenism. 

2d. Because they themselves are the descendants of Africa, 
and therefore they are, to a degree, responsible to God for the 
salvation of their heathen kin. This bond of family and race 
is one of the holiest of our native sentiments ; and it will be 

(4.) Eomans, 9 : 1-15. (5.) Acts, 28 : 17, &c. 
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regarded as nothing less than infamous in any people who even 
can wish to sever a tie so natural and so sacred. And 

3d. I press this obligation on the ground that they are 
Christians. In the good providence of God they have been 
lifted up from the deep moral abasement of a heathen ancestry 
to the high table-land and the divine atmosph^te of Christian 
truth and spiritual blessedness. And this great grace of God, 
conferred upon them, carries with it the obligation of spiritual 
expansion to the whole heathen world; but more especially the 
heathen world of their own '* kinsmen according to the flesh." 



KEW JERSEY GOLONIZ/^TION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Colonization So- 
ciety was held at Elizabeth, on Thursday evening, December 
21, in the First Presbyterian Church, the President, thd Eev. 
Dr. John Maclean, of Princeton, presiding. The meeting 
having been opened with singing, the Rev. Dr. S. A. Clark, of 
St. John's Church, offered prayer. The Travelling Secretary 
of the Parent Society, the Rev. Dr. John Orcutt, read the 
report, of which the following is the substance: 

The receipts from the New Jersey branch of the American 
Colonization Society this year amount to about $1,600; for the 
last three years, including the present, the amount exceeds 
tll,500. 

The average annual receipts of the Parent Society since 
1849, froni all sources, amounted to some $70,000. The smallest 
amount received in an}' one 3'ear since 1838 was $23,190 48. 
This was in 1805, during the war. The total cost of African 
Colonization under the auspices of the Society, since its organi- 
zation in 1816, fifty-six years ago this very month, is at least 
$1,000,000 — less than the Freedmen's Bureau received from our 
Government in a single year. 

The first company of emigrants sent to Liberia by the So- 
ciety embarked from New York in February, 1820. More or 
less have been sent every year since. The last company sailed 
from Hampton Roads on the 7th ultimo, comprising two hun- 
dred and forty-three persons, fifty-one of whom were members 
of the Christian church, and ojie a minister of the Gospel. 
Since their departure numerous applications have come from 
the colored people of the South for a passage at an early op- 
portunity. Liberia desires and needs them. Every family 
that goes carries some civilization — some religion. Not less 
than six hundred praying men and women have gone during 
the last six years, and twenty or more of them preachers of 
the Gospel. 

Following the report came speeches from the Rev. Dr. H. 
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C. Potter, of Grace Church, New York; the Eev. Dr. G. W. 
Sarason, President of Eutgers' Female Institute, and the Rev. 
Dr. Kempshall, of this city. The speeches were inetruetWe, 
able, and logical, and the most prejudiced opponent of the 
cause would not have been otherwise than interested. 

Eev. Dr. Steele moved that the old officers be re-elected, 
which was carried. The services were closed with a benedic- 
tion by the Eev. Dr. Eoberts. — Elizabeth Daily Journal, 



THE GOLOKIZATION SOCIETY. 

Not long since we listened to an instructive lecture by the 
Eev. Mr. Inglis, District Secretary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. He gave an interesting summary of the great 
work done by the Society, and waiting to be done by it. 
Thousands of the colored people of this country desire to emi- 
grate to the Eepublic of Liberia. The Society is doing all in 
its power to aid them, but its means are not sufficient for the 
demand. 

Many fail to see the necessity there is for aiding this work, 
and seem to suppose that emigrants should go to Liberia with 
the same ease that those from other countries come to this. But 
it must be remembered that there are no lines of steamers be- 
tween this country and Liberia, as between this and the nations 
of Europe. It is much more difficult to reach Liberia than Ire- 
land and Germany. Yet the millions of Europe are encouraged 
and aided in getting here. 

We look at the small beginning, and contrast it with the 
continent of darkness around, and faith gives place to fear, 
and wo conclude that nothing great can result from it. But it 
must be remembered that to found a nation and redeem a con- 
tinent from the lowest depths of barbarism require more labor 
than can be performed in a century. 

Our history is without a parallel in the records of nations, 
and its progress has been the wonder of the world; yet cen- 
turies have passed since it began. The progress of the Eepublie 
of Liberia has been more rapid than that of our own. Fifty 
years after the founding of the Plymouth colony, the prospecta 
were not as encouraging as are those of Liberia now. 

It is not probable that a sufficient number of our colored 
people will leave to aifect their number in this country; but 
the number may be sufficient to materially affect the whole 
Continent of Africa. True, the colored people are free to go 
or stay; but the Society only proposes to aid those who desire 
to go, and we understand that it is the best class that desires to 
go. — Cumberland Presbyterian of St» Louis, 
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BETIVAL IK THE WORE. 

We note what may be called a revival in th6 work of the 
American Colonization Society. This is one of the numerous 
results of emancipation in this country. One theory which 
operated against the Society in former days was, that our 
colored people did not desire to go to Liberia, and would not, 
uninfluenced by the Society, choose its work. Now they are 
all free, and since they became so, large numbers of them, 
chiefly of the Southern States, are applying to the Society for 
passage to Liberia, until more have been sent since emancipa- 
tion than ever before in the same period of time, namely, 
"2,833," and yet " not one-half the applicants." ''243 were sent 
in November last, selected from 2,000 applicants, with refer- 
ence to their adaptation to be useful." The most recent infor- 
mation is, that "the applicants now are more numerous than 
ever." Other facts about these emigrants are, that they go in 
families, to stay; that some of the members of the families are 
raembote of Christian churches. We notice in the list of emi- 
grants in Novem43er, 21 Baptists, 27 Methodists, and 2 Pres- 
byterians; and yet of 243 in all, 84 were between two and 
twelve years old, and 33 under two years, besides a large num- 
ber of young people over 12 years. "Of the adults 38 are 
farmers, 3 are blacksmiths, 1 carpenter, 1 tanner — men 
who are accustomed to work and expect to work.'' We 
must think this a great accession to Liberia, and particularly 
to Western Africa, where white missionaries have gone only to 
die in a short time, and where colored men live as long as 
common humanity. — Christian Watchman and Reflector. 



ANOTHER SEARCH FOR DR. LI7IN6ST0NE. 

Says the London News: The Council of theEoyal Geographi- 
cal Society have undertaken, with the assent and support of 
Her Majesty's Government, though not with its immediate 
official assistance, the "Livingstone Search and Eelief Expedi- 
tion." What the Council, with the aid of public generosity, 
propose to do, if possible, at the end of this present month, is 
to dispatch an expedition to Zanzibar, by a steamer which is 
to sail directly for that island through the Suez Canal. At 
Zanzibar the expedition will communicate with Dr. Kirk, the 
British Consul, and according to the information and advice 
they may receive from him, as to the fittest route for reaching 
the spot where Dr. Livingstone was last heard of, it will proceed 
as speedJy as possible into the interior, to ascertain the truth 
or the falsehood of all the rumors of his passage through cer- 
tain districts, and his residence at a particular place. Whether 
Dr. Livingstone be alive or dead, the expedition will prosecute 
the search until it has exchanged conjecture for certainty. 
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AOKNOWLSDOMENTS. 



[February, 1872. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 20th qf December, 1871, to the 20th of January, 1872. 



Maine. 
Portland^-JoshvLfi Maxwell 8 00 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($152.00.) 

St. Johnsbuiy— Hon. Moses Kli- 
tridffe, Fianklin Fairbanks, 
Thaadeus Fairbanks, ea. $10; 
A. E. Rankin, C. M. Stone, 
Hon. L. P. Poland, F. Bing- 
ham, Mrs. Thomas Kidder, w. 
P. Fairbanks, ea. 85; W. W. 
Thayer, Dea. T. L. Hall, ea. $2; • 
S. W. Hall, $1 65 00 

St. Johnsbury On^re— Rev. E. T, 
Fairbanks, $5; John Bacon, $2; 
other individuals, $5 12 00 

£urlingtonr-ln part-Hon. C. Blod- 
gett, balance for L. M., $25; 
Mrs. E. W. Buell, Mrs. R. W. 
Francis, Hon. J. N. Pomeroy, 
ea. $10; Dr. S. B. Nichols, H. 
Burnett. Miss Lucia Wheeler, 
Miss Rebecca Wheeler, ea. $5... 



Massachusetts. 
By Rev; D. C. Haynes, ($205 00.) 
Boston— Feter C. Brooks, $100; J. 
Huntington Walcott, J. G. 
Cushing, ea. $25; Hon. Emory 
Washburn, S. D. Warren, F. 
Jones, Peter Butler, ea. $10; 
Quincy Tufts, J. W. Blake, 
Isaac H. Gary, ea. $5 

Connecticut. 
By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($20.00.) 
J^ew London— Rey. R. McEwen, 
LyUia Learned, ea. $10 

New York. 

Jfatonc— Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Mead. 

Hopewell Centre — Mrs. S. Burch... 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($280.00.) 

New York Gity—H.. K. Corning, 
Henry Young, ea. $100; Z. Stiles 
Ely, $20; Mrs. Horace Holden, 
$10 

Yonkers— J ose\>h Masten, $25; J. 
& G. Stewart, $10; Ackert <& 
Quick, Bechstein & Co., G. P. 
Reevs, ea. $5 ., 



75 00 
152 00 



205 00 



20 00 



60 00 
300 



230 00 



50 00 



New Jersey. 

Newarkr^Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D., 
** to start a catalogue of two or 
three hundred persons who 
will, each, send a negro to Li- 
beria in the Spring, and care 
for him after arrival"..../. 

Aan^— Stephen D. Wilkinson. 



243 00 



100 00 
500 



PENNSYIiVANIA. 

New Ow^-Mrs. M. A. McMillan. 
Providence— 1^. Weston 



District of CoiiUMBiA. 
TFiu/^in^tor»— Miscellaneous. . 



West Vibgimia. 
French Creeh^lUn, M. PhlllipB.. 



105 00 

30 00 
500 

89 00 

928 

100* 



Georgia. 
^u^rtMto— Robert Campbell, Esq. 

Kentuckt. 
BurlingUmr-^extk&A M. Preston, 
Esq 

Ohio. 
CedarviUe—MT%. Mary Ann Stor- 
ment, to const, herself a L. M.. 
Xenia— Daniel Stewart. 



100 00 



30 00 



30 00 
200 



8200 
Illinois. 
By Rev. George S. Inglls, ($20.68.) 
Upper ^ /ton— Col. Bap. Ch. $4.67; 
Prof. W. Leverett, balance to 

const, himself a L. M., $10. 14 67 

.<4 tton— Col. Union Meeting of 
fiapt. and Cumb. Presb., in 
Bapt. Ch 6 01 



Iowa. 
Knox Cto.— Mary Brownlee....^... 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Maine — PwUand — ^Joshua Max- 
well, to Jan. 1, 1874 

New HAMPSHiRE*.GSa»< Lempeter 
—Reuben Rounely, to Jan. 1, 
1873 

Vermont— Woodstock — Lyndon 
A. Marsh, to Jan. 1, 1873 

Massachusetts — Bingham — 
Morris Fearing and David 
Fearing ea. $1, to Jan; 1, 1878, 
by Rev. Dr. Tracy 

New York — New York City — 
Clark <fe Maynard, to Sept. 1, 

1872, $3: Samuel Johnson, to 
May 1, 1873,$1; Dr. L. Sander- 
son, to Jan, 1, 1873. $1. Hope- 
well Centre — Mrs. S. Burch, to 
Jan. 1, 1874, $2 

New Jersey — Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Laura Crittenton, to Jan. 1, 
1873, $1. IVer«on-John S.Cham- 
bers, to Jan. 1, 1873, $1 

Pennsylvania— /TiftodctoTiia— 
H. Weir Workman, to Jan. 1, 

1873, $5; Miss Mary R. Tatem, 
to May 1,1873,$1 

Maryland-- 7l»neytou;7i-Miss M. 

Biruie, to Jan. 1, 1873 

West Virginia — French Creek 

•^Mrs. M. Phillips, to Oct. 1, 

1872 

North Carolina — Charlotte — 

J. A. Phifer, to Jan. 1, 187a 

Tennessee— CZ^ton— Alexander 

Grimes, to Jan. 1, 1873, $1. Paris 

—Thomas S. Stewart, to Jan. 

1, 1873, $1 

Indiana— i2ocAn;t2^e— Rev. W. Y. 

Allen, to Jan. 1, 1873 »... 

WiscoNSiN-^erMw/Mi- Mrs. Lydia 

Hanson, to Jan. 1, 1873 
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THREE THOUSAND APPLICANTS. 

The number of people applying to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for passage to Liberia continues to increase. We 
never have had so many names enrolled on our books at one 
time, now reaching fully three thousand persons, anxious 
to go this year. We have not suggested these movements. 
The applicants here feel the pressure of a great want and a 
great sorrow, and they ask for the means of escape. A letter 
bearing date February 1, 1872, reads as follows : " Parties in this 
county (Dallas, Alabama) and the adjoining counties have sig- 
nified their intention to emigrate, as their condition is at best 
but one remove from slavery,'* Another intelligent man of color, 
writing from Yaldosta, Georgia, January 10, 1872, says: "I 
have often heard my father, who was born in Africa, speak in 
endearing terms of his native country. My grandmother also 
was a native of Africa. It makes me feel happy to think 
that there is a way for us to get back where we can have a 
Iiome and become a people.*^ 

Others of the applicants have higher aims : their hearts are 
set on Africa as a field for doing good — ^for missionary Tabor. 
The following letter, dated January 21, 1872, from a minister 
of the Gospel, is but a sample of several others in our posses- 
sion : " I was a slave in Kichmond, Virginia, until the 3d of 
April, 1865, and of course did not have the advantages of edu- 
cation. Since then I have instructed myself as best I could, 
thus fitting myself, to some extent, for my long-looked for resi- 
dence in Liberia — the progress of which has been wonderful. 
I have found my way to Colorado, where I have charge of a 
little church. I am now more firmly convinced than ever as to 
my duty to Africa. My wife, who hated the idea of removing 
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there, has changed her mind, and is now willing to accompany 
me. We would like to go in May next, but in case we cannot 
get off then, we will make our arrangements to leave in the 
fall, if God wills it. We have some friends in Washington who 
want to go with us. It has been my wish, ever since I was 
converted, in July, 1857, to go to Africa and labor for God.*' 

Three other ministers, residing in North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Seuth Carolina, want to bear the tidings of salvation to 
their kinsmen according to the flesh. What shall we say to 
them ? What shall be said to the natives who are crying out 
all around Liberia, " Come over and help us ?" We appeal for 
the means to put these waiting missionaries, with their families 
and a part of their congregations, down in some Liberian set- 
tlement or native town in its vicinity. It would be a great and 
noble work, and it would prove a source of joy to the con- 
tributors as long as they live. 



ADDRESS OF REV. HENRT G. POTTER, D. D.,* 

EECTOR OF GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

I accept the postulate of the venerable Bishopf who has 
preceded me, that "the American Colonization Society is a 
success;" and I maintain that that position is susceptible of 
demonstration. 

For, what is success in any enterprise ? Is it not for an enter-* 
prise to have accomplished'the end for which it was undertaken, 
and to have accomplished it speedily, economically, and thor- 
oughly ? Apply these tests to the design of this Society and to 
the results which it has accomplished, and see if the history of 
the work will not triumphantly meet them ! A little more than 
fifty years ago, this Society had not an existence. Since then it 
has crossed the ocean to a distant continent, colonized a savage 
shore, planted a free Eepublic, reared institutions of learning, 
organized an independent Government, inaugurated among 
a barbarous people the peaceful pursuits of agriculture and 
manufactures, built ships, established a foreign commerce, and, 

♦Delivered at the Fifty-Fifth Anniversary of the American Colonizarion Society, at 
Washington, D. C, January 16, 1872. 
t Bishop Janes, of the Methodist E. Church. 
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with all this, laid broad and deep the enduring foundations of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Is that an insignificant work, 
and will it seem an expensive one, when I tell you that the 
whole has been accomplished at a cbst less than that for a sin- 
gle year of the Freedmen*s Bureau ? 

And if such has been the success of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, what has transpired to make its work less worthy 
than heretofore of the large-hearted, open-handed sympathy 
of statesmen and philanthropists, and the whole Christian 
community? It is said, I know, in opposite quarters and for 
opposite reasons, that the work of the Society is done. Just 
as, before the war, (as we have been this evening reminded,) 
the Society was objected to in different sections on different 
grounds, so is it now. In the South it is said, " You have taken 
the black man out of his old condition of pupilage and servi- 
tude, and have endowed him with the rights of a free citizen. 
Stop now, and let us have a fair trial of this new regime which 
you have introduced. If the people of one section insist upon 
dictating to the people of another section in this matter, let 
them stand by the results of their own action. If you believe 
the black man happier when free here, why spirit him away to 
another country, as soon as you have given him his freedom?" 

On the other hand, at the North it is said, " We have paid a 
great price for the freedom of the negro, and now he is entitled 
to its fruits. To have expended so much in achieving his lib- 
erties, and then to expatriate him, is to stultify ourselves and 
to wrong him. Now, at least, he has a fair chance : why not 
let him stay where he is and enjoy it?" 

For me, Mr. Chairman, I take issue with all such objectors 
and precisely on their own grounds. E say with^them, " By all 
means let us give the black man a fair chance ; but let us, first 
of all^candidly inquire,. and honestly acknowledge, in what a 
fair chance consists. What would " having a fair chance " for 
you or me involve? I maintain that it would at least involve 
having that chance under those conditions and amid those sur- 
roundings for which our Creator intended us. Now, Mr. Buckle 
has, with masterly hand, demonstrated that out of climate, 
natural and social surroundings, and the like, come certain re- 
sults in races which are practically ineffaceable. The East In- 
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dian and the African were intended for, and are adapted to, 
the tropic, as surely as the Saxon and the Celt for the temper- 
ate zone. You may transplant them, if you please : but, though 
they do live, they will not thrive. And if I were hurried on 
board some strange craft to-morrow, put between decks in 
irons, forcibly conveyed to India, and sold there into slavery, I 
should not feel that I had had a fair chance if, after years of ser- 
vitude on that alien soil, I was simply emancipated from slavery. 
I should not be at home there. My physical constitution would 
be in nowise suited for that tropical temperature, and every 
inherited taste and tendency of mine would be at variance 
with those of tho people among whom I found myself con- 
strained to win my way in life. 

Mr. Chairman, the black man is nof at home here. We may 
strike off the shackles that made him a slave. We may legis- 
late away every legal or social restriction that makes of him 
a caste by himself. He will still pine for his own sunnier and 
more congenial clime, and droop because he is away from it. 
Look at the race in our own midst, in sections where they 
have been longest free and least proscribed. In all these years, 
what have they achieved, and where have they advanced? 
To-day, as heretofore, the black man is a creature of in-door, 
not of out-door life ; or, if out of doors, he seeks the sunny 
side of the wall, and shrinks from manly tasks. His employ- 
ments and habits are alike effeminate, and if we want robust 
vigor and resolute endurance we are not wont to look for them 
from him. Yet the race is not effeminate — its past is not un- 
heroic. On the contrary, what soldiers and heroes have its 
Egypt and its Carthage brought forth, and why should not a 
nation with f\, past so glorious, achieve a renown even more 
illustrious, when the children shall bear back from these en- 
lightened shores the sacred torch of a Christian civiliza- 
tion ? If we would give them a fair chance, then, I maintain 
that it must be under their own sky and on their own soil. 

And so it seems to me that we are constrained to own that tho 
work of this Society, so far from being ended, is but just begun. 
If opportunities create obligations, what sacred obligations are 
ours I We have been reminded this evening of the manifold 
embarrassments which hedged about this work in the ^ast. 
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Thank God those embarrassments are all ended now! The 
way is open for the work, and the work overpowers us with 
its demands. It has, indeed, been said, that the black man is 
himself the greatest enemy to colonization, and that if the 
means abounded for his emigration he would not emigrate. 
The statistics of the report read to you this evening have ex- 
ploded that fiction in a way which would be ludicrous if it were 
not so pathetic. Not willing to go I Why, no sooner did this 
Society intimate, within the past few years, its willingness to 
send those who wished to emigrate to Liberia, than the appli- 
cations poured in in such numbers, that the Society has been 
able to respond favorably to only about one in every ten, 
" Have mercy on us, and send us ! We are down, and cannot 
rise up in this land." Such are the cries that letters read by 
our Secretary have left ringing in our ears ; aud yet it is said 
that the black man is not eager to go 1 

If he were not, I should consider that the Society had a mis- 
sion to enlighten him until he saw his true interests and be- 
came eager ; but with such facts as we have heard to-night, 
such a labor is needless and uncalled for. The black man is 
coming to see daily with more distinctness that this is not his 
home. He asks us to help him to reach his home; and, asking 
us to do that, he asks us also to save and befriend not only him, 
but a mighty continent and a whole race. 

For we may not forget that, in rendering tardy justice to 
the black man here, we shall be also doing a veritable act of 
mercy to that whole benighted people from whom (as no will- 
ing emigrant) originally he came. If the people of Africa 
are to hear of Christ, the history of missions on those distant 
(and to the white man inhospitable) shores would seem to 
demonstrate that they must hear of Him by the voice of their 
own people. It must be the Christianized African of America 
who shall tell to the heathen children of Africa the story of 
the Cross. 

It has well been said, that what the really noble work of this 
Society wants is a fresh infusion of enthusiasm. See here, 
then, I beseech you, motives which ought to be sufficient to 
kindle the coldest to enthusiasm I Are you a friend to justice? 
Bender it, tardily though it will be, to a race too long denied 
a home on their own ancestral soil. Are you a friend to free 
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institutions? What nobler field for their extension than that 
distant continent, whose mineral treasures and growing com- 
mercial interests are already prophesying its future greatness? 
At this moment, England, with her shrewd discernment of an 
opportunity, is encompassing Africa on every side, — Living- 
stone on the south. Sir Samuel Baker on the north, commercial 
ventures into Abyssinia on the east, and vigorous colonies on 
the west. But the Kepublic of Liberia is the only civilized and 
independent Government yet organized there. Shall it not be 
strengthened and reinforced, that so the West may teach the 
Bast that noblest lesson of popular government, as we believe, so 
happily and so triumphantly illustrated for the first time upon 
our own shores ? 

Finally, are you a friend to the cause of Christ ? See, then, 
in the work of the American Colonization Society, as I verily 
believe, the only satisfactory solution of the difficult problem 
of Christianizing Africa. What grander opportunity could 
invite the energies of any earnest soul among us ? Crossing 
our own continent lately over the Pacific railway, shall I con- 
fess that I almost envied the men who laid that iron girdle, 
which has married two hemispheres, and bound together the 
commerce and the civilization of the far East and the far West. 
What a claim to enduring and honorable remembrance, thus 
to have written one's name in iron on these western prairies ! 
And yet, bis will be a nobler, grander achievement, who shall 
bear his part in building on that far-distant Coast those other 
highways in the hearts and lives of regenerated men, over 
which, sooner or later, God will roll in upon that darkened 
continent the splendors of millennial sunshine ! And then, 
when as, at dawn the light creeps up the hillsides, the healing 
tidings of the Master's Gospel shall pass on from point to point, 
O what joy, if, while that ransomed race lifts one hand straight 
to heaven, crying "Not unto us, O Lord, — not unto you, O 
America, — but unto Thy name. Prince and Saviour, be the 
praise of our deliverance,'' it shall still stretch out the other 
toward these our Western shores, crying, "Yet your wise en- 
deavors, your fostering care, your generous sympathy it was, 
O Americans, which, under God, most of all cheered, inspired, 
enlightened, instructed, and so saved us I" 
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XIinrTES OF THE BOAED OF DIBECTOBS OF THE AMEBIGAH 

COLOHIZATIOir SOCIETY. 

Washington, D. C, January 16, 1872. 

The Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society- 
met this day at 12 o'clock m., in their rooms in the Colonization 
Building, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue. , 

In the absence of the President, the Eev. John Maclean, D. D., 
LL.D., of New Jersey, was invited to preside. 

Prayer was offered by the Eev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., of 
New York. 

William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

The following letter was read from the President of the So- 
ciety : 

Baltimore, January 15, 1872. 

Deab Mr. CoPFiNGEB: 1 am much afraid that I will not be able to attend 
the present Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society. I am in 
the midst of an important trial, which has been prolonged moi;e than I bad 
anticipated, and it is to be followed by another, the witnesses in which, sum- 
moned from a distance, have been for some days in attendance. Nor are my 
duties such that I can devolve them upon others. I believe that this is the 
first time in nineteen years that I have been prevented from presiding at our 
Anniversary, — though upon one occasion I could do nothing beyond pre- 
siding, having to return to my professional engagements the next morning. 
I might run down for the evening, and had intended so to do ; but a bad 
cold, which has worried me for some time, obliges me to take more care 
than usual, and to husband my voice for an argument to-morrow. I regret 
this the more, because I had greatly desired to meet our friends, if only to 
assure them that I am more and more confident, as the years go by, of the 
importance of the scheme of African Colonization, and feel more and more 
satisfied of its ultimate success. Begging you to say to the members of the 
Board how much I regret my inability to meet them, believe me, with true 
regard and great respect, sincerely yours, 

John H. B. Lateobe, President A. C. 8, 

Whereupon it was, unanimously, 

Re&olved, That the Board regret the inability of their President to meet 
with them on the present occasion, and they cordially tender him their 
hearty acknowledgments for his interesting communication. 

The Eev. Dr. Craven, Mr. Merwin, and Hon. Mr. Parker were 
appointed a Committee on Credentials. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Society reported that 
during the past year the Eev. William H. Steele, D. D., of 
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Newark, New Jersey, and the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., of 
New York, had been constituted Directors for Life of the So- 
ciety. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Board, January 17, 
and 18, 1871, were read. 

The Kev. Dr. Craven, as Chairman of the Special Committee 
on Credentials, presented and read a report, which was, on 
motion, accepted and approved ; and the roll of Delegates from 
Auxiliary Societies, with the Life Directors and Members of 
the Executive Committee in attendance, was completed, as 
follows: 

DELEGATES AFFOIirTED BT AXTXILIART SOCIETIES FOB 1872. 

Connecticut Colonization Society. — Rev. Caleb S. Henry, D. D. * Hon. 
Orris S. Ferry * Hon. Julius L. Strong.* 

Massachusetts Colonization Society. — Hon. G. Washington Warren, 
Joseph S. Ropes, Esq. * Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D., Rev. Dudley C. 
Haynes, Dr.* Henry Lyon.* 

New York Colonization Society. — Bishop Edmund S. Janes, D. D.,* Rev. 
John N. McLeod, D. D.,* Almon Merwin, Esq., Hon. Joshua M. Van Cott * 
Jacob D. Vermilye, Esq.* 

New Jersey Colonization Society. — Rev. Elijah R. Crav6n, D. D., Rev. 
John T. Duffield, D. D. 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society. — Rev. Samuel E. Appleton. 

LIFE DIRECTORS.— Rev. William McLain, D. D., Rev. John Maclean, 
D. D., LL. D., Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Prof. Joseph Henry, Dr. Charles H. 
Nichols, Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Rev. S. Ireneus Prime, D. D., Rev. 
Henry C. Potter. D. D. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.— Dr. Harvey Lindsly, William Gunton, 
Esq., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented and read the Fifty. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Society. 

The Eev. William McLain, D. D., as Financial Secretary of 
the Society, presented the Annual Statement of the Executive 
Committee, which was read. He also submitted the Treasurer's 
Eeport for 1871. 

The Report of Dr. James Hall, as Agent for the ship Gol- 
conda, dated Baltimore, November 1, 1871, with the vouchers 
and papers therein named, was presented. 

♦ Not present. 
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Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Statement of the Executive Committee and the Report 
of Dr. Hall be accepted, and that so much of them and of the Annual Report, 
with the acccmpanying documents, as relate to Foreign Relations, Finance, 
Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, and Emigration, be referred to the 
several Standing Committees in charge of these subjects respectively. 

The Chair appointed the Standing Committees, as follows: 

Foreign Relations. — Hon. Peter Parker, Rev. S. Ireneus Prime, D. D., 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D. 

Finance. — William Gunton, Esq., Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D. D., Rev. 
Dudley C. Haynes. 

AuxiLiABY Societies. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Rev. John T. Duffield, 
D. D., Hon. John B. Kerr. 

Agencies. — Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, Dr. Harvey Lindsly, Prof. Joseph 
Henry. 

Accounts. — Almon Merwin, Esq., Dr. Charles H. Nichols, Rev. John W. 
Chickering, D. D. 

Emigeation. — Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Bishop Edmund S. Janes, 
D. D., Hon. G. Washington Warren. 

Letters expressing regret for their absence at this meeting 
were reported from Life Directors — Edward Coles, Esq., Jan- 
nary 5; Daniel Price, Esq., January 12; and Kev. William H. 
Steele, D. D., January 15; and from Delegates — ^Jacob D. Ver- 
milye, January 13; Kev. John N. McLeod, D. D., Janoiary 13; 
and Hon. Joshua M. Van Cott, January 15. 

A letter was read from the Kev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., a Life 
Director of the Society, as follows : 

Colonization Office, Boston, January 13, 1872. 
Deab Sib : Please excuse to the Board of Directors my reluctant ahsence 
from their meeting next Tuesday. I first attended as a Delegate in 1844, 
since which I have been absent from but three Annual Meetings : once delayed 
by a snow storm till the Board had adjourned, once detained by a death in my 
family, and once by a broken limb ; and I have attended one extra meeting 
in New York, and one adjourned meeting in Washington ; all which, I think, 
will prove that I would not be willingly absent. I should be glad to meet 
the friends with whom I have labored so long and so cordially, and to 
contribute anything that I might be able to the successful transaction of 
business. I trust our Heavenly Father will guide the deliberations of the 
Directors, now and henceforth, and that His blessing may rest on them indi- 
vidually, as "good and faithful servants." 

Respectfully, yours and theirs, Joseph Tbaot, 
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Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the letter just read from Rev. Dr. Tracy be referred to the 
Bev. Dr. Orcatt, to prepare and report a saitable Minute for our action. 

Numerous letters from people of color, received during the 
last two months, seeking the aid of the Society to remove to 
Liberia, were presented, and, on motion, referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Emigration. 

The Eev. Drs. Haight and Chickering, and Eev. Mr. Apple- 
ton, were appointed a Committee to Nominate the Executive 
Committee and Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Board adjourn, to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 



CoLONizATiou Building, January 17, 1872. 

The Board of Directors met this morning pursuant to ad- 
journment, Vice President Maclean in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Eev. Dr. John T. 
Duffield, of New Jersey. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Hon. Mr. Parker, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Foreign Eelations, reported, verbally, that there was nothing in 
the Foreign Eelations, or the state of Internal Affairs, (which 
subject was also referred to this Committee,) requiring present 
action on the part of the Board. 

The Eev. Dr. Haight, as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Emigration, presented and read the following Eeport; 
which was, on motion, accepted and approved: 

The Committee on Emigration beg leave to present the following Report : 
It appears from several documents and papers laid before your Committee, 
that the number of persons desirous of emigrating to Liberia, at the present 
time, is not less than two thousand, being greatly in advance of the ability 
of our Society to furnish free passage. This is a very striking and significant 
fact, and shows a great change in the disposition and wishes of the colored 
people at the South touching the desirableness of seeking a home in their 
fatherland. We shall probably have, for some time to come at least, many 
more applicants for our aid than we can possibly send. So that the main 
work of the Society and its officers, and a work demanding unusual eflfort, 
energy, wisdom, and perseverance, is the raising of funds, and all those pre- 
paratory and accompanying measures which are necessary to its successfal 
prosecution. 
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The hour of 12 o'clock having arrived, the Board took a recess 
until after the meeting of the Society; and after a brief period 
resumed its session. 

The Eev. Dr. Haight, as Chairman of the Special Committee 
on the Nomination of the Executive Committee and Secre- 
taries, presented and read the following Keport: 

The Committee on the Nomination of OflScers for the ensuing year beg 
leave to submit the following names, and recommend their appointments 

Financial Secretary and Treasubee. — Rev. William McLain, D. D. 

Travelling Secretary. — Rev. John Orcntt, D. D. 

CoRRESPONDiNa AND RECORDING SECRETARY. — William Coppinger. 

Executive Committee. — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., 
William Gun ton, Esq., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, 
Hon. John B. Kerr, Dr. Charles H. Nichols. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Hesolved, That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Board 
elect the persons nominated by the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr, from the Standing Committee on Auxiliary- 
Societies, presented and read the following Keport; which was 
on motion accepted, and the accompanying resolution was 
adopted : 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies respectfully Report : That they find 
that the New YoJ-k State Society has ceased to be a branch of this Society, by 
striking out the clause in its Constitution which made it an Auxiliary. In 
the judgment of your Committee, the co-operation between the Parent and 
State Societies, so far as funds are concerned, is the most economical and 
hopeful measure that can be pursued. As has been done in former years, we 
recommend the organization of new Societies wherever there is a reasonable 
prospect of thereby promoting the cause. 

Rtiolved, That it is expedient to have action through the Executive Com- 
mittee for the formation of Auxiliary Societies in such States, cities, towns, 
and districts as may have given promise of efficient co-operation with the 
Parent Society. 

Mr. Merwin, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Ac- 
counts, presented and read the following Eeport; which was, 
on motion, accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Accounts have compared the charges on the books with 
the vouchers for the year 1871, and find the same correct, with a balance of 
$324 27 in cash. 
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The Kev. Dr. Orcutt, the Committee to whom was referred 
the letter submitted yesterday from the Eev. Dr. Tracy, pre- 
sented and read the following resolutions; which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Besolved, That this Board has listened to the statements contained in the 
letter of Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., under date of January 13, 1872, with 
devout thankfulness, mingled with sincere regret: thankfulness, that we have 
for more than a quarter of a century been blessed with his presence and wise 
counsels at the meetings of this Board of Directors, and for the great service 
he has rendered to the cause of African Colonization ; and regret, that we 
cannot reasonably expect regularly to enjoy his society and counsels at our 
Annual Meetings for many years to come. 

Resolved, That we tender to Dr. Tracy -our respectful and affectionate 
regards, with the assurance of our prayers that the richest of Heaven's blessings 
may rest upon him, and in the hope, as his letter suggests, that we may see 
his face again at the next meeting of the Board. 

Eev. Mr. Appleton, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Agencies, presented and read the following Keport ; which 
was, on motion, accepted, and the accompanying resolution was 
adopted : 

The Committee on Agencies renew the expression of their sense of the im- 
portance and need of securing earnest Agents for the work of the Society. 
Two powerful reasons urge them thereto: first, the interest of the colored 
people in emigration, and, secondly, the state of our finances. 

Daring the past few years, a most remarkable movement has been witnessed 
among the colored people of the South. They have made most urgent and 
numerous applications for passage to Liberia, and there is every reason to 
believe that the movement will continue. What is the Society to do to meet 
their applications? At present the Treasury is not only empty, but burdened 
with debt. The only thing for us to do is to make these two facts known 
far and wide. We must tell philanthropists that thousands of colored people 
desire — long — to go to their fafherland, and thus build up a strong and abiding 
Republic in Africa. We must tell Christians that thousands of men, many 
of them followers of Christ, desire to go to that land, where they may most 
successfully carry on the cause of missions. These facts cannot 'fail to be 
potent for good. Let them be told everywhere, sfnd our Treasury will be 
filled. The Committee recommend the passage of the following resolution : 

Besolved, That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to secure 
the services of earnest Agents, to arouse the public mind in behalf of oar 
Society, and to obtain more enlarged means to carry on its work. 

Kev. Dr. Craven, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Finance, presented and read the following Eeport; which 
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was, OD motion, accepted, and the accompanying resolution 
was adopted: 

In the present aspect of the American Colonization Society, we most deem 
finance a paramount question. We may congratulate ourselves on the con- 
dition of our work in all other respects. Liberia is a success. The new con- 
dition of the colored race is overwhelming us with applicants for passage 
from amongst the best of them in the South. These are two vital facts. We 
may be thankful that we need only money to press our work on for Liberia 
and Africa, and for thousands of our colored people. We ought to have 
$100,000 a yea? for ten years to com,e. 

We confide in the giving people. We are sure that they can appreciate our 
work, and that, having the facts we possess, they will come to our aid. How 
shall they get the facts? The African Repository is very useful, and can be 
made more so. Circulars are useful, and can also be made more so. . But these 
alone are not sufficient, as is proved by the results. 

There seems to us but one method to pursue of raising money, namely, that 
of living Agents, wisely chosen, and distributed over the whole country. Much 
of our income the past year has come from the New England States, Eastern 
New York, and New Jersey. In these States are three districts, worked by 
three industrious, earnest men. These States have had a larger a,mount of 
agency work expended upon them than any other section of the country. These 
facts account for the difference more than any other facts. The old opposition 
to the Society has been more intense in most of these States than elsewhere, 
and yet they have responded more ^iberally, and will continue to. We ap- 
prove of a wise liberality in the Executive Committee in the employment of 
its Agents. ^ 

For a time, at least, whilst we are patiently awaiting the transition in 
public sentiment, following the new condition of the colored people, the in- 
ducement to engage in our work must be sufficient to secure the right men. 
We do not counsel extravagance or haste in this grave matter, but we do 
counsel liberality and wise business principles in the choice and pay of men 
for this necessary work. All of us must recognize the fact that we must have 
money, and that he is a benefactor who gives or induces others to give. 

Your Committee most earnestly urge all concerned to review this vital 
matter, and ask what they can do about it? We recommend the adoption 
of the following : 

Hesolved, That it be referred to the Executive Committee to make increased 
endeavors, by the use of the secular and religious press, and by the employ- 
ment of suitable Agents, appointed on liberal conditions, to diffuse informa- 
I tion, and thus increase the income of the Society. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report be referred to the Executive Committee 
for publication. 
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On motioD of the Eev. Dr. Craven, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to the Chairman and 
the Secretary, for their faithful services during its sessions. 

On motion, it was 

Eesolved, That after the reading of the minutes of to-day and devotional 
services, the Board adjourn to meet at this place on the third Tuesday in 
January, 1873, at 12 o'clock m. 

The minutes were read' and approved. 

The Board united in prayer, led by the Rev. S. E. Appleton, 

and then adjourned. 

Wm. Coppinger, Secretary. 



THE FBESIDEirr OF LIBERIA. 

Hon. Joseph J. Roberts, inaugurated President of I/iberia, 
January 1, 1872, is well known in this country and in Europe. 
He was born of free parents in Norfolk, Virginia, March 15, 
1809, received the elements of a plain education at Petersburg, 
engaged in running a flat-boat on the Appomattox and James 
Rivers, and accompanied his mother to Liberia, landing at 
Monrovia March 24, 1829. He engaged, with success, in mer- 
cantile business, and also held several [offices under the Colo- 
nial Government. Upon the death of* Governor Buchanan, 
September 3, 1841, Mr. Roberts was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society to succeed him, and honorably filled 
that position until October 5, 1847, when he began his first term 
as President, the people of Liberia, in Convention assembled, 
having taken upon themselves the responsibilities and dignity 
of a free and sovereign State. 

Mr. Roberts was re-elected Presicjent of the Republic for 
three different terms, of two years each; and, declining a re- 
nomination, he was, July 26, 1856, appointed President of the 
Liberia College, at Monrovia, the duties of which have since 
claimed his time and attention. He has long been a consistent 
and useful member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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COST OP AFBICAN COLONIZATION. 



[March, 



EtflOBAHTS SENT BT THE AMEBIGAH COLOKIZATIOK SOCIETY. 



Tear, 

182C 

1821... 

1822... 

1823... 

1824... 

1825... 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

1829... 

1830... 

1831... 

1832... 

1833... 

1834... 

1835... 

1836.... 

1837. . 

1838... 

1839..., 



No, 

. 86 

. 33 

. 37 

. 65 

. 103 

. 66 

. 182 

. 222 

, 163 

. 205 

. 259 

. 421 

. 796 

. 270 

127 

146 

234 

138 

109 

47 



Tear, 

1840.... 

1841 ... 

1842.... 

1843.... 

1844.... 

1845.... 

1846.... 

1847.... 

1848.... 

1849.... 

I860.... 

1851.... 

1852.... 

1853.... 

1854... 

1855... 

1856.... 

1867.... 

1858.... 



No, 
, 115 
. 85 
. 248 
. 85 
. 170 
. 187 
. 89 
. 51 
. 441 
. 422 
. 605 
. 676 
. 630 
. 783 
. 553 
. 207 
. 538 
. 370 
. 167 
. 248 



Tear, 

I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863 ... 
1864.... 
1865.... 
1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869 ... 
1870.... 
1871... 



No, 
316 
65 
65 
26 
23 
527 
621 
633 
453 
160 
196 
247 



Total 13,598 

The Maryland State Col- 
onization Society has 
settled at "Maryland, 
in Liberia" 1,227 



Total 14,825 



1859 

Note. -The number of Recaptured Africans sent to Liberia by the Government of 
the United Stales, not embraced in the foregoing table, is 6,722, making a grand total 
of 20,547. 
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COST OF AFBICAH COLONIZATION. 



The following table will show the 
nization Society : 

Tears, Receipts, 

1827-9 $14,031 60 

1820-2 5,627 66 

1823 4,758 22 

1824 4,379 89 

1825 10,126 85 

182G 14,779 24 

1827 .-. 13,294 94 

18*28 13,458 17 

18-29 20,295 61 

1830 26,683 41 

1831 32,101 68 

1832 43,065 08 

1833 37,242 46 

1834 22,984 30 

1835 36,661 49 

1836 33,096 88 

1837 25,658 14 

1838 10,947 41 

1839 51,498 36 

1840 56,985 62 

1841 42,443 68 

1842 32,898 88 

1843 36,093 94 

1844 33,640 39 

1845 56,458 60 

1846 39,900 03 

1847 29,472 84 

1848 49,845 91 

1849 60,332 84 

1860 64,973 71 

1851 97,443 77 

1852....« 86,776 74 



Annual Receipts of the American Colo- 



Fear*. JReceipU. 

1863 $82,458 25 

1854 A 65,433 93 

1855 55,276 89 

1856 81.384 41 

1867 97,384 84 

1868 61,82() 19 

1859 160,303 23 

1860 104,546 92 

1861.. 75,470 74 

1862 46,208 46 

1803 60,000 36 

1864 79,464 70 

1866 23,633 87 

1866 69,376 14 

1867 63,190 48 

1868 49,969 62 

1869 62,269 78 

1870 28,372 32 

1871 29,348 80 

Total 2,364,648 67 

The Maryland State Socio ty,since 

its organization, received 309,769 38 

The New York State Society and 
Penns^^lvania Society, during 
their independent condition, 

received 96,640 00 

The Mississippi Soc'y, during in- 
dependent operations, received 12,000 00 

Making a total to Jan. 1, 1872.. $2,782,048 00 



\ 
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. WOBDS OF ENCOTTBAGEMEKT. 

LETTEB FEOM EEV. THOMAS 0. UPHAM, D. D. 

The following very interesting letter was read at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the thanks of the Board were unanimously 
voted to its venerable and gifted author for his words of ap- 
preciation and encouragement: 

City op New York, December 20, 1871. 
To the Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society: 

Allow me, as a humble member and a Yice President of the 
American Colonization Society, with whose objects and labors 
I have been in some degree acquainted from the beginning, to 
utter a few words of sympathy and encouragement. 

My first remark is, that the great problem of the restoration 
of Africa, in all the ways and by all the means which are prac- 
ticable, loses none of its interest with the public. On the con- 
trary, the interest which is taken in it appears to be continu- 
ally increasing, especially in the view of philanthropists and 
Christians. The conviction is arising in many praying and be- 
lieving hearts that the redemption of Africa, which, for inscrut- 
able reasons, has been so long, deferred, is at last rapidly ap- 
proaching ; and while the great fact is no longer allowed to be 
a matter of cavil and doubt, it is beginning to be equally clear, 
that the methods through which that redemption is to be ef- 
fected cannot be separated from the instrumentalities and aids 
which are found in Colonization. 

In prosecuting, therefore, the duties which devolve on us as 
a Society, it is a matter of congratulation that God has thrown 
light upon our path, and that two things at least are clear : 
First, the great object which is to be effected ; and, second, 
the way or method in which it is to be done. 

Africa is to be saved, which implies and requires intelligence, 
culture, and the full development of the sciences and arts ; and 
Colonization is to be the Providential instrumentality through 
which these results are to be secured. And we may now go 
farther than this: Colonization is not inactivity, but implies 
movement, a change of situation, something to be done, and 
fiomething to be endured. And this implies that there are men 
2 
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somewhere, who are fitted to do and to endure all that would 
be required of them in this new situation. 

But the white man, it is conceded, after various trials which 
have been made, has not the physical capabilities which would 
enable him safely to venture on such an undertaking, saying 
nothing of the other disqualifications which are incidental to 
his race. It is the colored man, therefore, regenerated by free- 
dom, education, and the spirit of God, to whom is especially 
assigned the great work, the great responsibility, and the great 
honor. Africa opens her arms to her own children, and after 
their long separation welcomes them back, with their gifts of 
civilization and Christianity, to scenes of renewed activity, 
usefulness, and hope. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that, in taking this view, we 
sincerely and earnestly disclaim any idea of disturbing the 
colored man's present favored condition in this country. That 
position is settled in the strong basis of constitutional law, 
and every American, who understands the foundation of his 
own rights, is bound to respect and defend it. We may go 
further, and say, and with a profound conviction of Its truth, 
that the full recognition of the colored man's rights here, in- 
cluding his education and his elevation in every respect, has 
an important connection with his relations to Africa, and with 
that work, unsurpassed in the history of man, which the fact 
of such relationship evidently assigns to him. The work, in 
its most important features, is emphatically his. And it is his 
present position in this country, with its rights, privileges, and 
advantages, which, with God's blessing, will give him strength 
and wisdom to do it. 

And yet, while we may admit all this to be essentially true, 
and to be the occasion of gratitude, we shall find, on a full con- 
sideration of the subject, that we too have our appropriate 
position, responsibility, and duties. The white man and the 
colored man have been associated together in the past history 
of this country in such a way that it necessarily secures a mu- 
tual interest and a desire for each others good. We certainly 
are not at liberty, with all the history of the past before us, to 
say to our colored friends, that they must go on without our 
sympathy and aid, and do the great work of redeeming Africa 
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alone. ThroDghout the 'length and breadth of our land, just 
as soon as our colored friends feel that they are ready to move, 
and many of them feel so to-day, then, in the discharge of an 
obligation which God has evidently imposed upon us, ships 
and clothing and food and books and agricultural implements, 
and whatever else may be necessary for them,. must be pro- 
vided. The Providence of God, which is wise in its estimate 
of times and seasons, is justly imperative in its claims, and 
takes but little cognizance of excuses. It is wise to listen to 
Providential voices. And when the hour of divine destiny 
strikes, it will be dangerous to be found out of the ranks, and 
still more to disobey. And, for one, 1 feel that the. time has 
arrived. 

It is on such grounds, that, in giving utterance to sentiments 
which I deeply feel, I would encourage a greatly increased 
effort in the direction of Colonization. 

The object to be accomplished is distinctly before us, and 
the method of accomplishing it, in its essential features, is not 
less distinct. And it is to be hoped, therefore, that the friends 
of Colonization, encouraged by the signs of the times, will con- 
tinue to prosecute the work which Providence has assigned 
them, not only with increased effort, but with full confidence 
that the blessing of God attends them. 

Yery respectfully, yours, 

Thomas C. UpHAjd. 



A LIBEBIAN'S ADDRESS. 

The Hancock Sentinel^ of December 21, 1871, published at 
Sparta, Georgia, contains the following address by Mr. John 
W. Good, a citizen of Cape Palmas, Liberia: 

It affords me great pleasure in having the honor of ad- 
dressing you in regard to Liberia, Africa, the land of our fore- 
fathers, where all men are free. I have lived there some thir- 
teen years. Farmers of all grades will not despair who. go to 
that land, as they will realize all they ever expected; for they 
will find a land whose fertility cannot be surpassed. I am a 
resident of the settlement of New Philadelphia, in Maryland 
county. Many persons from this place are residents of that 
settlement. There have been many wrong reports regarding 
persons going to Liberia. I can say that there has never been an 
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emigrant taken to Cuba or any other place that started for Li- 
beria. The members of the Colonization Society are gentle- 
men of honor, and some of the leading men of the day. The 
Society has spent thousands of dollars for the good of our race. 
They deserve the greatest praise from all men of color. Thero 
are those who have said that the Society is against us, by colo- 
nizing us in Liberia. They are wrong, for I can say for my- 
self that it is the best institution ever raised in the United 
States of America for the good of the black man. 

"What has it done for the man of color? I will tell you : It 
has caused our becoming a black nationality, a free, sovereign, 
and independent State, by the name and style of the i^epublic 
of Liberia. We have announced to the nations of the world 
the new position we hold. We are in treaty relationship with 
England, and with the United States of America, with France, 
and all the leading Governments of the world. 

A great and good work is going on there. Wo have carried 
the holy Gospel to our brethren that were in darkness. It is 
B, work that God has designed for us to do, and if we put our 
trust in Him, He will enable us to build up that great and vast 
•country to its former standing. All that's wanted is for Afri- 
cans to rally together. We, as a race, are looked upon as the 
inferiors of the white race. Under these considerations, it 
should prompt us to seek a home in the fertile plains' beyond 
the waters, where all men have equal rights. It will be the 
means of carrying there capital, thus borrowing from a nation 
that has held us in bondage the golden jewel of Christianity 
and the silver jewel of education ; treasures that are priceless 
indeed. 

It is my sincere prayer that Africa may be restored to her 
long-lost glory, and that Liberia, under the guidance of Heaven, 
may continue a happy asylum for our oppressed race, and a 
blessing to the benighted and degraded natives of that vast 
continent. 

AFBICAN FBESBTTEBIAN MISSION 

LIBERIA. • 

Monrovia — Rev. Amos Herring. Kentucky — Rev. H. "W. Erskine. Har- 
■RiSBURGH— Rev. Simon Harrison. Near Harrisburgh — Alexander High 
School — Messrs. Alfred King and D. C. Ferguson, teachers. Robertsport 
— Mr. Robert M. Deputie, licentiate preacher. Samsonville — Mr. Philip 
Flournoy, licentiate preacher. Marshall — Rev. Thomas E. Dillon. Near 
Marshall — Rev. John M. Deputie. Sinou — Rev. James M. Priest. Settra 
Kroo — Mr. Washington McDonogh, teacher. 

No changes of any moment have taken place in this mission. 
It greatly needs strengthening. No new laborers of late have 
been sent to Liberia. Some who are on the ground arc well 
stricken in years. The poverty of the people keeps them de- 
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pendent on the Board. This paralyzes effort, and the result is 
that the mission lacks a certain aggressive force. On the other 
hand, certain laborers from, among themselves are in process 
of training, and two or three have been licensed or ordained to 
preach the Gospel. A missionary from this country is ueeded 
to take charge of the Alexander High School. 

GABOON AND CORISCO. 

Gaboon — at Baraka, on the Gaboon river, near the equator, twenty miles 
from the sea; occupied as a mission station, 1842; transferred to the Board 
1870 ; missionary laborers — Rev. Albert Bushnell and his wife ; Rev. Samuel 
L.Gillespie; Miss Sarah J. Boughton ; two native assistants. Out-stations 
— at Nengenenge, on an island, seventy miles up the Gaboon river; one 
native assistant. At Kama; vacant. CoRisco — at Evangasimbaand Alongo, 
fifty-five miles north of the equator, and from fifteen to twenty miles from 
the main land; occupied as a mission station, 1850; missionary laborers — 
Rev. Ibia J'Ikenje. Out-stations — at Mbangwe, on the main land, opposite 
Corisco, and other places ; occupied by — native assistants. Benita. — on the 
main land, fifty-three miles north of Corisco; occupied as a mission station 
1864; missionary laborers — Rev. R. Haraill Nassau, M. D. ; Rev. Messrs. J. 
C. De Bruyn Kops and Samuel H. Murphy, and their wives; Miss Isabella 
A. Nassau, and — native assistants. Out-stations — at Bolenda, near Benita^ 
i^nd other places. 

This mission was reduced in strength by the return home of 
Rev. William Walker and his wife. They needed rest. It is 
hoped that they can go back and carry forward the work. 
The working force of this combined mission, formerly inde- 
pendent of each other, was greatly enlarged by the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bushnell, and by Messrs. Kops, Gillespie, and 
Murphy, Mrs. Kops, Mrs. Murphy, and Miss Boughton, These 
are insufficient to meet the demands of the mission, and other 
laborers are greatly desired, and with them a physician. Two 
unmarried ladies are required for work among the women at 
Corisco and the main land. Mr. and Mrs. De Heer, who have 
been at home for health, are preparing to return. Mr. De Heer 
has been enabled to attend, while in this country, to the publi- 
cation of certain books in the Benga language. The purchase 
of a missionary vessel, and the marked interest in religious 
things at Gaboon, have characterized the mission during the 
year. The prospects for greater success are cheering. It is 
hoped that the Industrial Institution will accomplish much 
good, though at present it is a day of small things with it. — 
Foreign Missionary. 



LIBERIA EFISCOFAL HISSION. 

The Epiphany Appeal. 1872, of the Foreign Committee of 
the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church, has the fol- 
lowing reference to the mission work in Western Africa, and 
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the urgent need for more laborers to enter the open door which 
Liberia presents to the interior: 

Oiir work in Africa is on the West Coast, the Republic of 
Liberia being its base of operations. Whether we consider 
this settlement as a colony which was settled in Africa from 
our own shores, and largely under the auspices of our people ; 
or as organized into a young Eepublic; or as an instance of a 
wronged and inferior race manfully struggling after independ- 
ence and a home which they may call their own ; or as an 
experiment at colonization, which if successful will be fraught 
with inestimable blessings, directly to the colored race and in- 
directly to our own, the people of Liberia have claims upon 
us which are altogether extraordinary. 

When we look at them in another light, and remember that 
these Africans, like the eunuch of old, who was led all the way 
from Ethiopia to Jerusalem to worship, have been brought, in 
the Providence of God, to this distant land — like Palestine, a 
centre of religious light — and that it is left with us to decide 
whether, returned to Africa, they shall be bearers to its be- 
nighted people of the story of the Lamb led to the slaughter, 
under these circumstances their claims upon us seem without 
a parallel. 

Little interested as the Church as a whole has been in the 
work in that land, a breach has been made in the solid phalanx 
of African heathenism and wretchedness; and Liberia thisday 
is an "open door," by which the charity of the Church may 
reach vast masses of native heathen. They crowd around Li- 
beria on every side — yea, pour into the very Republic itself. 
They have, moreover, begun to ask for light. Writes one of 
our missionaries : " At the second town which I visited, an old 
man followed me a long distance from town, importuning me 
in the most serious, solemn manner to send him a teacher. 
The man's earnestness startled me. * But, my friend,' I said, 
* I have no teacher.to leave here. I am only travelling through 
the country.' * But,' was his reply, in very clear English, *but 
your people promised me a school. I want my children taught ; 
and you ought to send a man here.' And for a half hour he 
kept beside me, step by step, urging his suit.'' 

How IS THE Work to be Done? — All experience in missions 
leads to the conviction, that teachers must be raised up on the soil 
for this people. And an earnest effort is now making to this end 
in the Hoffman Institute, under the charge of our admirable 
missionarj' and teacher. Rev. Mr. Auer. But a duo supply of Li- 
berian native teachers and ministers has not yet been raised up. 
And the present needs of the hundreds of thousands of immor- 
tal souls who are now within reach from Liberia, and the work 
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now going on of forming an African Church for the future, de- 
mand the immediate presence of the energy, enterprise, superior 
civilization, and mature Christianity of our own, or some other 
long-Christianized race. We have, however, now, alas! only 
one white clergyman on the African Coast. Two Christian 
women have lately gone out there, one of them after full ex- 
perience, during five years, of the climate and the work. Re- 
joicing at their arrival, yet grieved that not one of the ordained 
ministers of the Church comes to his help, the Rev. Mr. Auer, 
our only white clergyman in Africa, asks a question which the 
Foreign Committee are at a loss to answer: '^Must women go 
to the front, and men stay at home?" 



CONBIBMATIONS AT LAOOS. 

The Bishop of West Africa arrived at Lagos, with Mrs. Cheet- 
ham, on the 17th November, and was well received by the clergy, 
church-wardens, and the community at large. His lordship 
preached at Christ church on Sunday, the 19th November, to a 
full congregation, and on St. Andrew's Day' November 30, he 
had confirmation, when 225 persons were confirmed in Christ 
church. On Advent Sunday, December 3d, he had ordination, 
when four native candidates were admitted to deacon's orders. 
Rev. H. Townsend preached the ordination sermon. On Tues- 
day, the 5th, he confirmed 166 persons in St. Paul's church ; and 
on the 7th his lordship opened a new church at Iddo Island, in 
the vicinity of Lagos, and held a confirmation in the church at' 
Ibute Metta, on the main land, to the northern district of the 
settlement. The Bishop was to have presided at the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Local Branch of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the Wesleyan Chapel, Tinubu square, on Mon- 
day, the 27th November ; but, owing to his indisposition, the 
Hon. A. H. Porter took the chair. — The African Times. 



WEST AFBIGAN TBADE. 

African Steamship Company. — At the meeting, on the 13th 
December, 1871, of the African Steamship Company, the Direct- 
ors' report was adopted^ and a dividend declared for the half 
year of 8s. 6d. per share, free of income-tax, leaving £638 to 
be carried over. 

Gold Dust and Specie. — The West African Company's 
steamer Lagos, arrived at Liverpool December 2, 1871, with 
658 ounces of gold dust and £329 in specie. 

The Ncger Steamers. — The year 1871 was intended to be 
the last for a regular ascent by a ship of H. M. Navy at the same 
time with the trading steamers. Owing, however, to an accident 
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to one of the vessels on the West Coast station, there was not 
one available for this year's ascent; so that the abandonment of 
the trade to its own powers for self-protection was commenced 
this year, instead of next year. The trading steamers that went 
up were four in number, viz, the Victoria, belonging to the 
West African Company; the King Massaba, to Holland, Jac- 
ques & Co.; the Ja Ja, to Mr. Miller, of Glasgow; and the Ria 
Formosa, which is under the control of Mr. Pinnock, and had 
gone up the Binue, and had not come down when our advices 
were sent to Lagos. It will be interesting to watch the pro- 
gress of trade up the Niger, now that the protection afforded by 
one of Her Majesty's gunboats has been withdrawn, as it was 
expected it would be sooner or later. — The African Times. 



THE DIAMOND FIELDS 6F SOtTTH AFBICA. 

On Monday evening, 27th November, Mr. T. W. Tobin, who 
was intrusted with the charge of Mr. Streeter's recent expedi- 
tion to the diamond fields in the almost unexplored region of 
Southern Africa, delivered an interesting lecture on the subject 
to a crowded audience at the Polytechnic Institution, London, 
Professor Pepper presiding. The address was illustrated by a 
series of original sketches and diagrams, executed by Mr. To- 
bin from draughts made during his travels. After a few words 
descriptive of the travelling route to the scene of labor, the 
lecturer proceeded to explain the geological formation of the 
soil of Africa. It was believed, he said, that the whole of that 
vast continent was at some early period covered by the sea. 
The sand and other substances constituting the bed of the ocean 
had gradually petrified, and formed the solid rock and other 
soil now above the surface of the sea. The ^o-called table- 
mountains, so abundant in those parts, were due to submarine 
volcanic eruptions, the lava ejected by which had taken the 
form of the rock known as *' green-stone," in the neighborhood 
of which the diamonds were chiefly found. The principal scene 
of operations was the vicinity of the Yahal and other rivers. 

The peculiar appearance of the pebbles there had first at- 
tracted the attention of Baron Yon Ludwig, who gave his opin- 
ion that before long some valuable stones would be discovered 
there. The children of a farmer to whom he made this statement 
soon afterwards found the first diamond, and sent it to the Baron, 
and almost immediately another was picked up worth ll,200i[. 
It was a noteworthy circumstance, that on the banks of rivers 
the largest gems were found close to the 'water, and they be- 
came smaller and rarer as one searched inland. Mr. Tobin next 
dit^coursed at some length on the physical constitution and 
properties of the precious stone under consideration. Its origin, 
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he said, had as yet been a mystery, but it was known to con- 
sist of carbon in a state of crystalization. Owing, however, to 
the rapid progress of science, there was now some hope that it 
would soon be traced to its source. It was pretty clear that 
most specimens were of volcanic origin, and nearly connected 
with the above-mentioned green-stone. 

Professor Pepper then proved that the diamond was identical 
in composition with a piece of ordinary charcoal, by the expen- 
sive experiment of burning it in oxygen. The gas formed by 
this process was tested by means of lime-water, and proved 
to be carbonic acid gas, exactly the same compound as was made 
by burning the less costly material just mentioned. 

Mr. Tobin then resumed his lecture, remarking that sev- 
eral Dutch farmers, possessing land out in the Cape district, 
upon hearing of the discovery of the first few gems, set to work 
to search their farms, and were in many cases well rewarded 
for their pains. One man accidentally saw something shining 
in the wall of his mud cottage. On examination it proved to 
be a diamond of the first water. The soil from which the mud 
of the wall was taken was then investigated, and found to con- 
sist of chalk or lime, liberally sprinkled with diamonds. Im- 
mediately below the surface of chalk was discovered a mass of 
green-stone. There was at once a rush to the spot, and an un- 
limited number of stones were unearthed. 

Specimens of garnets, rubies, and diamonds, apparently in 
the course of formation, were shown by the lecturer, magnified 
to a considerable size by microscopic power, and excited great 
interest. — African Times, 



COLONIZATION MEETING IN JEBSEY CITY. 

A highly interesting and influentially attended meeting was 
held on Sunday evening, February 11, in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rev. Dr. Imbrie, pastor, in the chair, in the in- 
terest of the American Colonization Society, the object of 
which is to assist colored people to return, if they so desired, 
to their father-land. The proceedings were commenced with 
prayer and an anthem by the choir. The chairman then in- 
troduced the Rev. Dr. Orcutt, Travelling Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society, who made a few remarks as 
to the objects of the Society. 

Bishop Janes was introduced, and in the course of his re- 
marks said the Society was not a failure. The spirit of the 
enterprise had been well understood by the founders. It has 
not even been a partial failure. The United States were set- 
tled and made into various colonies, under royal patronage and 
prestige ; but which of them at their early career had in the 
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same space of time shown such a well-organized and well-regu- 
lated established government as Liberia has to-day. Not a 
single colony on our Coast, in the same time, realized such great 
results. The star of that rising empire is not a western star, 
neither is it an evening star. It is a morning star. Still, Li- 
beria has had her embarrassments. The country had been 
wild and uncultivated, and houses had to be built. The col- 
ored people at first received the Societj^'s plan with suspicion. 
The success of the enterprise is a marvel. The emigrants that 
leave this country hereafter will have had the advantage of 
being educated in our schools, and have exercised the rights of 
citizens, and with property which they gained, and gained 
fairly. All th^it was wanted now was enthusiastic zeal on the 
part of friends. The zeal manifested in the past was not ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the case. African colonization had 
been hallowed by the martyrdom of scores of men. Not only 
was religion self-propagating, but also liberty was self-propa- 
gating. Justice demanded that the colored people should be 
assisted to return to their native land. Not, however, that 
they should be forced to do so. They had been brought here 
against their will; not like other emigrants, who had been in- 
vited to come over. 

Bev. Dr. Orcutt read the following letter: 

New York, Grace Church Rectory, Sunday p. m., Feb. 11, 1872. 
My Dear Dr. Orcutt: I have been most reluctant to aban- 
don the idea of going to Jersey City this evening in the inter- 
est of the American Colonization Societj'^, and even now should 
persist in doing so, if I felt I should have strength enough to 
speak at all. Would that 1 could communicate some of my 
own intense convictions in this matter to the friends who are 
to assemble this evening. I can conceive of no nobler work 
than that which your Society is called to-day by Providence, 
at once striking and unmistakable, to do. God hasten the day 
when the American people will rise up in its might and do it. 
Cordially, yours, H. C. Potter. 

The meeting was concluded by the choir singing the familiar 
hymn, "From Greenland's Icy Mountains,'' and the benedic- 
tion being pronounced. A liberal collection was the result of 
the meeting. — Jersey City Journal, 



WEST-AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

The African discoveries of the last fifteen years; the visit of 
Dr. Earth to Timbuctoo, Sokoto, and Kano, large cities easily 
accessible from Sierra Leone and Liberia ; the discovery and 
navigation of the upper source of the Niger, have greatly 
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stimulated the curiosity of scientific men in Europe and this 
country as to that portion of Africa; and, in the interests of 
science, civilization, and commerce, many eyes are turned 
to that land of mystery, but with a kind of hopeless feeling, 
that such is the unhealthiness of the climate in that region, 
and so numerous the barriers in the way, that it will be a long 
time before the world will receive any accurate information 
that will fill up the blank spaces on the maps between Timbuc- 
too and the West Coast. 

Since the travels of Mungo Park and Reu6 Caille, the world 
has had no reliable information about that portion of the con- 
tinent; and even they furnished no detailed record, and added 
very little to the cause of scientific geography. Major Laing 
reached Timbuctoo, but it is said he was murdered in the des- 
ert on his return. Mr. Win wood Reade, about two years ago, 
went from Sierra Leone, through Falaba, to the gold diggings 
at Bure, in the Mandingo country, but we have as yet no pub- 
lished report of his experiences. 

We are gratified, therefore, to be able to record the intelli- 
gence, just received from the Coast, that Sir Arthur E. Kennedy, 
the Governor-in-Chief of the British West African settlements, 
has commissioned Professor Blyden to visit and report to his 
Government upon the countries about the head- waters of the 
Niger, as far as Bammakoo and Kaokan. We cannot predict 
the results of this undertaking, but we may safely expect that 
the effort to investigate a country known to be populous and 
to abound in natural resources will not fail to secure the sym- 
pathy of all lovers of human progress ; and the descendants 
of Africa in this country cannot but look with prayerful and 
hopeful interest on the endeavors of one of their own race to 
penetrate the distant regions of their fatherland. 

Sir Arthur E. Kennedy is an enlightened and ardent friend 
of Africa and the African race. He believes in their capacity, 
under fair opportunity, to take a respectable and efficient share 
in managing the affairs of this world. The disposition of the 
interior chiefs towards his Government is at this moment, we 
learn, highly satisfactory. His good name among them for 
hundreds of miles gives him peculiar influence for promoting 
explorations. 
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HAP OF LIBEBIA. 

A map of Liberia has been recently prepared and published 
uqder the auspices of the Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It shows the 
country from Cape Mount to beyond Cape Talmas, and is as 
reliable, if not as complete, a map of this region as we have 
seen. \Ye hope it may have a large circulation, as calculated 
to excite an increased interest in the work which several of 
our Missionary Associations having stations in that Eepublic, 
and the American Colonization Society, each in its sphere, 
have at heart. Copies may be ordered from the Rev. William. 
H. Hare, Secretary, 23 Bible House, New York. Price per 
copy, without lath and roller, divided into sections, on muslin, 
in a shape convenient for carrying, $2 25; neatly mounted, 
$2 50. 

■ 

BEV. JOHN SETS, D> D. 

Another of the laborers for the redemption of Africa and 
the elevation of her children, has passed away. The Rev. 
John Seys, D. D., died at his residence in Springfield, Ohio, 
Friday, February 9, in the seventy-third year of his fi.ge. 

Dr. Soj^s was born March 30, 1799, in the Island of Santa 
Croix, W. I., united with the Methodist Church in 1821, was 
ordained and came to the United States in 1829, joined the 
Oneida Annual Conference, and served within its bounds until 
the summer of 1834, when he embarked as Superintendent of 
the Missions of the Methodist E. Church in Western Africa. 

From the day of his first landing at Monrovia until his last 
return from there in 1870, with the exception of six or seven 
years spent in pastoral charges in this country. Dr. Seys has 
been engaged in the missionary work in Liberia, as Agent of 
the Government of the United States for liberated Africans, 
and, more recently, as its Minister Resident and Consul-Gen- 
eral to that Republic. He was Travelling Agent of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society from 1850 to 1856, when he 
became the special Agent of the American Colonization Society 
to begin a settlement inland from the Liberian seaboard. He 
was thus the founder of Carysburg, now a prosperous town in 
the rear of Monrovia, 
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Dr. Seys's career was characterized by the highest order of 
activity, perseverance, and Christian zeal. He served his gen- 
eration well; and, after a long and useful life, has fallen asleep 
in the faith of Christ. As the fathers thus pass on, may an in- 
creasing number of young men be found ready to fill their 
places, that the work of God may not be hindered. 



LETTER FROM REV. ELIAS HILL. 

Decembeb 15, 1871. 

Deab Sie: I write to you from on board the barque Edith Rose, this, De- 
cember 15, 1871, at 2 o'clock p. m., in sight of Monrovia, and I feel it incum- 
bent on me to tender the Society our hearty thanks for originating and 
executing the plan by which -we have, so far, with the Divine aid, been 
BUCcessfuUy sustained. 

Two deaths only took place on the voyage, the facts of which I would have 
published, viz: the child of Henry ifiid Martha Jones, aged 12 months, caused 
by the thrush, which it had so bad since June last, that its parents despaired 
of its ever getting well. The other was an infant of Bristow and Charity 
Wright, aged 6 months; neither did they expect it to live, as it was very 
poorly before they started for Liberia. I would also state that we had one 
birth on the ship, and the mother and daughter are doing very well. 

We have had the privilege of prayer and praise to God every night, kept 
school in the daytime, and had preaching every Sabbath that the weather was 
favorable; for all which we feel grateful to our Heavenly Father, and under 
Him to the captain and crew of the Edith Rose. 

I enclose a copy of the resolutions heartily adopted to-day by the emigrants, 
trusting that they may be published, especially in the African Repository. 

December 16. All the emigrants, 244 in number, were safely and joyfully 
landed this day at Monrovia, our new and longed-for home. 

Yours, in lasting remembrance, Elias Hill. 

EESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE EMIGRAITTS. 

We, emigrants on board the Edith Rose, Allen Alexander, of New York, 
master, having embarked at Hampton Roads, Virginia, for Monrovia, Li- 
beria, in grateful remembrance of the very kind treatment of the oflficers of 
the vessel, feel it to be our duty and^rivilege, for the information of all con- 
cerned, to make and publish the following statement, viz: 

1st. In respect to food, there has been the greatest abundance, and that 
which was good and palatable, adequate in all respects to what was promised 
by the American Colonization Society. 

2d. Our sick have been tenderly cared for ; medicines and medical aid have 
been afforded us; hence, in the Providence of God, the mortality has been 
small, being limited to two children, who indeed were sick when they came 
on board. 

3d. The utmost kindness has invariably obtained, being unexceptionable 
and satisfactory. 
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4th. And now, since we are brought speedily and safely to our destination, 

the land of our choice, we separate with regret, and feel thankful to a kind 

Providence that has sustained us, and under lasting obligations to the vigilant 

and skillful master of the good barque Edith Rose. 

5th. Resolved, That a vote of thanks of this emigration be tendered to the 

captain of the ship, and that he be furnished with a copy thereof. 

6th. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded for publica- 

tion in the African Repository. 

[Signed.] Elias Hill, Chairman, 

Peter Mountain, Secretary, 

Jefferson Bracewell, \ 

June Moore, > CommiUte, 

Bristow Wright, J 

December 15, 1871. ■ 

LETTERS FROM HENRT W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

* Monrovia, i)cc<'m6cr 21, 1871. 

My Dear Sir: The Edith Rose arrived at this port on Friday afternoon, 
the loth inst. On Saturday we landed all the people from South Carolina, 
and on Monday the remainder of the emigrants, having got all of their 
effects and their supplies in store. I have to-day sent up to Arthington, 
in eight boats, all the people, excepting those from South Carolina and the 
three grandchildren of Loudon Williams, of this city, with the greater part 
of their baggage. ^1 have the South Carolina emigrants in the Receptacle, 
excepting the Rev. Elias Hill and his brother, Madison Hill and family, for 
whom I have rented a private house. Next week the men of this large 
party will be provided with boats to go to Arthington to commence work. 
I shall do all I can to facilitate their settlement on their own lands at that 
place. 

Two children died on the passage from Hampton Roads, viz, Henry Jones, 
Jr., aged one year, and Leah Wright, aged six months — both said to be 
be sick before being taken on board the Edith Rose. Two single women ar- 
rived with the emigrants, whose names do not appear on the roll list, 
viz, Sarah Johnson, aged 21 years, and Malinda Morris, aged 20 years. 

The Legislature met here on Monday, the 4th inst, in a quiet and peace- 
able manner, and organized. B. F. Wilson, of Maryland county, was 
elected Speaker of the House, and Jobnliarshall, of the same county, was 
made President pro tern, of the Senate. The Legislature has been much oc- 
capied in trying to anderstand matters connected with the recent loan. Com- 
ners Anderson and Johnson have been before it and made statements 
01 vx doings, bot they doa*t seem to know mi}ch about the details. 

** ■« Joaeph J. Roberts and Mr. Anthony W. Gardner have been declared 

of Bepresentatiyes as the duly elected President and Vice 

!br the next two years. They will be inaugurated oa 

'y%, Qaiet^and order prevail now throughout the 
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Monrovia, January 10, 1872. 
MtdeabSir: I visited ArthiDgton on the 27th ultimo, and found the 
emigrants who had been sent up there comfortably housed and well pleased. 
There was room for the accommodation of others, whom I intended to have 
moved up at once on my return home. On stating to those remaining in 
this town my wish to get as many of them to Arthington as possible, I 
found they desired to look around at the different settlements on the river, in 
order to make a selection where to locate and draw their lands. I promptly 
placed boats at their service to visit other places, and they have since con- 
cluded to settle at Arthington. I have sent up some eight families of them. 

The Rev. Elias Hill is truly a remarkable man. I have had some very 
pleasant conversations with him. His zeal and interest for Africa's redemp- 
tion has not in the least abated. He has preached in the different churches — 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian — to large and attentive congregations 
every Sabbath since his arrival here. He desires mo to have him conveyed 
to Arthington the latter part of the present week, which I shall arrange to 
do. At his request, I have consented to have a.small-size frame house, for his 
residence, erected adjoining the Baptist Church at Arthington. There is no 
regular minister at that place, and, nearly all the settlers being Baptists, they 
are anxious to have him with them. There will be need for an additional 
school at Arthington, and agreeably to your suggestion I will engage him 
to teach it. I have already informed him of the matter. 

The public surveyor is now at Arthington, engaged in surveying lands for 
the emigrants. The storehouse there is completed, and I am having stores 
sent up as fast as I can. 

The schools at Brewerville and Arthington are in healthy operation. The 
teachers are punctual and regular in their attendance. I thank you for send- 
ing the books, <&c., for the schools. I had to buy some that were needed a 
short while before those you shipped came to hand. 

In regard to national concerns, I have to say that Mr. Roberts was inau- 
gurated President on Monday, the 1st inst., and Mr. Gardner as Vice Presi- 
dent the same day, amid great rejoicing and enthusiasm. 

Having already informed you of the urgent request of Mr. Roberts, and 
the general wish. of the citizens of the country, that I accept the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury, it may not altogether surprise you to learn that 
on the 3d inst., by a unanimous vo^ of the Senate, my nomination was con- 
firmed, and I was commissioned to that office on the same day. I did not 
desire it, but under the circumstances uould not well decline what seemed to 
be the general desirei I do not say that I shall succeed, but if God gives me 
health and strength, I shall do my utmost in aiding to bring about a better 
state of things. 

The Legislature has accepted the loan negotiated in London, and are now 
devising how the goods and moneys are to be disposed of. The brig " Town" 
arrived here on the 27th December from Liverpool, with a cargo bought with 
some of the proceeds of that loan . 

I am, sir, yours sincerely, H. W. Bevvis. 
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KOSE WANT TO 00. 

Many colored persons desire to emigrate to Liberia, where 
they are much needed to build up and extend Christian civil- 
ization in Africa; but they have not the means of paying for 
their 'passage to that country. 

During the present year, applications have been received by 
the American Colonization Society for the means of settle- 
ment in Liberia from the following number of residents of the 
States named, viz: In January ^ South Carolina, 54; Georgia, 
356. In Februaryj AlahsLmsk, 550; Georgia, 13; Florida, 214. 
From March 1 to 15, North Carolina, 50; South Carolina, 200; 
Georgia, 300. Making a total in two months and a half of 
1,737 persons, residing in five of the Southern States. 

The character of the people thus seeking the means of re- 
moval to Liberia may be learned from the annexed brief ex- 
tracts from very recent letters. 

A writer says, "I have now one hundred and ninety-two 
names of persons, in families, who are ready to go at any time. 
They beg me to ask you to do all you can to send them out 
this spring. This number is composed of farmers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and one minister of the Gospel. Most of them 
are young persons or in the prime of life." 

Another remarks, " We have now a company of about three 
hundred, who want a passage to Liberia as soon as the Society 
can give it. You will please let me hear from you very soon. 
The company is made up of first-class men and women." 

A third mentions that in a party of fifty persons, the heads of 
'^ three families are communicants in the Presbyterian Church, 
and several others are members in good standing of the Meth- 
odist Churchi The men are those that Liberia needs — ^they 
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are bard-working men, mostly farmers. One of them has 
heard from some of his relatives in Liberia, and he is anxious 
to join them tbere. Please don't pat tbese applicants off any 
longer, if it is possible to send them this spring/* 

These movements were not soggested by the Colonization 
Society, which has not the means to meet any part of them. 
What response shall be made to these worthy people, ^who want 
to bear the arts of civilization and the ordinances of religion to 
their kinsmen according to the flesh? Their ancestors were 
torn from Africa and brought here by force; but now, in the 
wonderful providence of God, they voluntarily ask for help to 
reach the " fatherland." Immediate and generous aid is earn- 
estly solicited for this philanthropic and Christian purpose. 



IBAVOVBAL ADDBE8S OF PBESIDEHT B0BERT8. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Having been called by the suffrage of my fellow-citizens to 
assume the executive management of the aflairs of oar infant 
liepublic, I present myself for the purpose of a formal induc- 
tion into office for the ensuing constitutional term of two 
years, and I avail myself of the occasion to assure yon that I 
accept this official responsibility wholly in consideration of a 
sense of that public duty which, according to my judgment, 
devolves upon every citizen of the Eepublic, and from which 
no citizen should shrink when the public weal should even 
seem to require bis services. And all will accord that, in the 
history of Liberia, there has not been a time when the patri- 
otic sensibilities of thepeople have been more intensely aroused, 
or a time when the patriotic co-operation of every good cit- 
izen has been more essentially necessary to the preservation 
of our republican institutions, than the present. No one can 
scarcely doubt that, in the course of recent events, Liberia had 
reached a crisis which threatened the very foundation of our 
political "^structure; nor can we now conceal the fact that the 
present condition of our national affairs is most unsatisfactory 
and perplexing. In view, therefore, of these peculiarly embar- 
rassing circumstances, 1 enter upon the duties of the office to 
which I am summoned with unfeigned feelings of reluctance 
and hesitancy. I hesitate simply under the apprehension that 
possibly I may not be able, with my best energies, to meet the 
expectations of my fellow-citizens in the existing emergency. 
Nevertheless, I hesitate not to pledge myself this day to em- 
ploy every power within me to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
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of present difficulties, and to advance, by every practical moans, 
the best interest of our common country. But, in the accom- 
plishment of these, I rely not upon my own strength or ability, 
for alone I am not equal to the task; but, gentlemen, having 
entire confidence in your devoted patriotism, I feel that I may 
unhesitatingly count upon your aid and co-operation in what- 
soever shall tend to the puolic welfare and the prosperity and 
happiness of our fellow-citizens. I feel, also, there will not be 
wanting, on the part of any good citizen, an unwavering dis- 
position to preserve public order, maintain the supremacy of 
the laws, and to render whatever service may be required of 
him to sustain the honor and dignity of the State; but more 
especially, and above all, do I rely for aid and direction upon 
Him who holds the destinies of all people in His own hands, 
and who is ever faithful to foster and protect those who walk 
uprightly before Him and observe His precepts. Then it 
behooves us, as a people, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, to acknowledge God, and earnestly to invoke His 
guidance in whatever pertains to the nfitional advancement. 

LIBERIA DIVINELY PLANTED. 

It is, I think, beyond reasonable cavil, that Liberia was 
planted in accordance with a divine purpose. This conclusion, 
to my mind, is made clearly apparent by the numerous and 
unmistakable interpositions of an over-ruling Providence in' 
her behalf during the many perilous vicissitudes through 
which she hns passed. It is to me also clear, that in establish- 
ing Liberia God designed to make of her an instrument for 
good in imparting to Africa the inestimable blessings of a 
Christian civilization. It was in the spirit of this mission that 
our pioneer fathers laid here, in blood and sweat, the founda- 
tions of a Christian State upon which they confidently hoped 
would be erected an abiding negro nationality, that would 
not only reflect honor upon the race, wheresoever scattered, 
bire also demonstrate its capacity for self-government, and the 
proper maintenance of free institutions. After years of pro- 
gress, more or less encouraging in their results, further efforts 
tending to a successful development of this hope now devolve 
upon us. Truly, gentlemen, we are fallen on troublous times; 
times requiring not only great circumspection and vigilance 
on the part of the people at large, but extreme prudence and 
official devoted n ess on the part of every public functionary, for 
we cannot close our eyes to the importance of immediately 
introducing certain reforms in the management of public affairs, 
and of correcting certain abuses which have crept into our 
political economy. * Indeed, it appears to me that a general 
renovation of our whole system — ^as regards official aocounta- 
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bility and the method of condacting the national affairs — ^is 
imperatively demanded to inaugarate or restore that whole- 
some state of pablic morality which is inseparably connected 
with good government, and the steady advancement of the 
pablic welfare. 

ENACTMENT OF THE LAWS. 

As representatives of the sovereignty of Liberia, and guar- 
dians or the national interests, it will devolve upon you, gen- 
tlemen, to apply snch remedies in these respects as, in my judg- 
ment, shall oe deemed necessary to protect the Government 
against official malpractices, and give greater efficiency to the 
pablic service. 

I take it for granted, that you are familiar with the general 
condition of the Ecpublic in all its relations, foreign and domes- 
tic; and, of course, particularly advised in regard to the special 
wants and wishes of your immediate constituents; and, there<- 
fore, in the discharge of your legislative duties, I doubt not you 
will be guided and mflc^nced solely by the actual requirements 
of the country,. without sectional predjudices or personal con- 
siderations. I can readily appreciate the arduousness of the 
labors of your present session — ^greatly increased in perplexity 
above former sessions by the extraordinary events of the last 
few months; but it is gratifying to know the zeal with which 
'you entered upon your present duties; and the satisfactory pro- 
gress yon have made go far to inspire confidence in the public 
mind. I congratulate you, therefore, and will only add, that 
while upon you rests the responsibility of the utility, perspe- 
cuity, and feasibility of the laws, I am equally responsible for 
their enforcement, as I shall find them; and I stand here 
pledged to undertake this duty with promptness and energy, 
and a fixed determination to maintain the honor and integrity 
of the country. 

THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE PARAMOUNT. 

According to usage, on occasions of this kind, it is doubtless 
expected that I will promulgate some expression in regard to 
the policy intended to be pursued by the present administra- 
tion, and to designate those objects of natural concern which 
will claim special administrative attention. In doing this, 
however, it is not my purpose to indulge empty promises or 
visionary speculations in regard to the construction of railroads, 
the cutting of canals, and the accomplishment of other great 
works, which, however desirable and important, are at present, 
in the very nature of things, wholly impracticable. But, in 
announcing the policy of the administration^! have no hesitation 
in stating that there will be no departure from those funda- 
mental, principles upon which all legitimate governments are 
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founded, and which form, in a very obvious manner, the basis 
of our own civil policy. 

Be lassured, gentlemen, that the administration will not fail 
to remember the unequivocal declaration so prominently set 
forth in our civil compact, that "all power is inherent in the 
people; all free governments are instituted by their authority, 
and for their benefit, and they have the right to alter and 
reform the same when their safety and happiness require it." 

Here are distinctly and emphatically enunciated those repub- 
lican principles upon which our Government is established, viz: 
'JPhat the supreme power of the State resides in the people; 
and that all public functionaries are simply their servants, to 
whom are delegated certain limited powers for the purpose of 
executing their will, and for conducting the national affairs in 
a manner conducive to the common benefit and preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, and at all times amen- 
able to them for official misconduct. Thus the sovereignty of 
the people and the responsibility of their representatives and 
agents being fundamental principles in our political organiza- 
tion, the censorial' power of the people may be immediately 
exercised upon that representative or agent who may chance 
to forget his responsibility, and over-reach his official prerog- 
atives. It is this powerful control in the hands of the people 
which preserves the several branches of the Government within 
their limits; for the people, where they are as vigilant and 
attentive to the preservation of their rights and liberties as 
they ought to be, will be sure to take part against those who 
would either usurp their rights or encroach upon the proper 
functions of other public agents; and thus, by the exercise of 
their legitimate power, restore the constitutional balance. On 
the other hand, where such vigilance and attention on the part 
of the people are wanting, the progress of usurpation is as little 
perceived, says a distinguished writer, "as that of a star rising 
in the east, whilst the sun is in the meridian. It reaches the 
zenith before the departure of day discovers its ascent." But 
wherever there is a due vigilance on the part of the people, 
not only the errors or vices of the administration, but any 
defects in the ordinary working of the Government, are readily 
discovered. And this generally produces parties; but seldom 
or ever violent, until a general spirit of encroachment or cor- 
ruption is discovered to exist in the public functionaries or 
agents; then it is that more violent parties arise, such indeed, 
as may endanger the public happiness and safety. But, as a 
general thing, these party strifes are engendered and fostered 
by those who would usurp authority, and not, as falsely sup- 
posed, by the people. The latter are always more disposed to 
submission than to encroachment, and often distrust their own 
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jndgment rather than suspect the integrity of their public 
agents — a delusion from which they seldom recover until it is 
almost loo late. 

The natural end and sole purpose of civil government is the 
general good of the whole; and since no one person possesses 
any inherent right to govern or rule the rest — and since the 
few can i>ot possess, naturally, power enough to subdue the many, 
the majority of the people possess all the powers which any 
state or nation possesses in relation to its own immediate con- 
cerns. This power then, as exercised by the majority, is su- 
preme, irresistible, and absolute, and, of consequence, the sov- 
ereignty of the State. Therefore, the right of governing can 
be acquired only by consent of at least a majority of the peo- 
ple. Thus we see that authority to govern is purely derivative 
and administrative — defined and limited by the fundamental 
law, emanating from the people themselves; and which pre- 
scribes the duties of public functionaries, and plainly determines 
the principles according to which the Government is to be ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. Burke, in his Political Disquisitions, thus disposes of this 
question of sovereignty: "Power in the people," he says, "is 
like light in the sun, native, original, inherent, and unlimited 
by anything human. In public functionaries it may be com- 
pared to the reflected light of the moon ; for it is only borrowed, 
delegated, and limited by the intention of the people, whose it 
is, and to whom they are to consider themselves as responsible; 
while the people are respjonsible only to God — themselves be- 
ing the losers if they pursue a false scheme of politics." 

This then being a settled principle, that public functionary 
who abuses the authority thus intrusted to him is guilty of 
usurpation and contempt of the sovereignty of the people. 
And, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten that a pro- 
found obedience to the laws, and a submission to the Magistrate 
intrusted with their proper execution, is equally indispensable 
on the part of every citizen in order to preserve the established 
principles of the Government from corruption. In this connec- 
tion another important consideration, in respect to facilitating 
good government, presents itself — that is, by using needful pre- 
cautions with a view to securing the greatest possible fidelity 
to the public interest — I allude to a proper discrimination on 
the part of the people in the selection of their public servants. 
In their choice, the most inflexible integrity should be regarded 
as an indispensable constituent; for, where that is found, it is 
reasonable to be satisfied with something beyond mediocrity in 
other qualities. A sound judgment, united with an unfeigned 
zeal for the public weal, will be more certain of promoting and 
procuring it, than the most brilliant talents which have not the 
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foundation of integrity for the support, and the stimulants of 
an active zeal for the advancement of the public good. 

PROCLAMATIONS BY THE EXECUTIVE. 

Perhaps I may be excused this seeming digression. But the 
principles to which I have adverted will form the basis of the 
policy of the present administration*. It regards the will of the 
people as paramount in all matters relating to the administra- 
tive authority of the Government; and will, therefore, restrict 
itself to its own legitimate powers as prescribed and limited by 
the Constitution, without in any degree encroaching upon the 
prerogatives of either of the branches of GrOvemment; for any 
such encroachment would be a usurpation, and consequently 
treason against the sovereignty of the people. Nor will the 
administration abuse the use of proclamations to purposes 
never contemplated by the genius of our civil organization. 
Under the Constitution no such power is vested in the Execu- 
tive. Nevertheless, there are casesiin which it would seem, by 
unavoidable implication, that the Executive would be entirely 
justified in the use of proclamations. For instance, the com- 
mencement or the termination of laws is frequently made to 
depend upon events, of which the Executive may be presumed 
to receive and communicate the first authentic information : 
the notification of such falls, necessarily falls, within the pro- 
vince and duty of the Executive Department. If the nation 
be in a state of war, acts of hostility on the part of the citizens 
respectively are justifiable; but if a truce be concluded, such 
acts are no longer to be permitted. Then of course that such 
a truce has been made must be announced by the competent 
authority; and though the law arising from the proclamation 
of this fact may seem to give to the proclamation the apparent 
effect of a new law to the people, this is not the case; for it is 
the established law of nations, which operates upon the fact dis- 
closed by the proclamation. But if a proclamation should 
enjoin anything to be done, which neither the law of nations 
nor any previous act of the Legislature, nor any treaty or com- 

Eact should have made a duty, such injunction would not only 
e merely void, but a culpable infringement of the Constitu- 
tion. Proclamations then are binding, when they reinforce 
the observance of a duty enjoined by law, and connected with 
some particular fact which it may be the duty of the Execu- 
tive to make known. All beyond this, especially the use of 
proclamations to enforce purely Executive mandates, would be 
not only a usurpation of power, but a direct attacfa upon the 
rights and liberties of the people. I refer specially and rather 
pointedly to this subject, because, as you are aware, the use of 
proclamations formed a conspicuous part in recent political 
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degree, for support and development upon the monetary effi- 
ciency of the country; and as the present state of the public 
finances is anything but satisfactory, the Administration will 
devote its earliest attention to this subject of earnest public 
solicitude, and will do all that falls within its province to cor- 
rect abuses, and prevent the frauds which have so greatly 
tended to produce the financial embarrassments we are now 
suffering. 

Whilst it is clearly evident there has been culpable laxity 
and want of system at the Treasury Department, it is equally 
apparent that we have been reduced to our present deplorable 
monetary condition by gross official corruption, and a lavish 
misapplication of the public funds. The development of facts 
in regard to these delinquencies discloses a guilty departure 
from first principles in the manner of disbursing public moneys, 
and also a decidedly inexcusable forgetfulness of that moral 
as well as civil obligation which mankind generally regard as 
binding upon the consciences of public functionaries. How 
these financial matters have been allowed to fall into such a 
state of unwarrantable disorder and confusion is after all not 
a little surprising. For no principle is better understood in 
Liberia than the right of the people, through their representa- 
tives, to be actually consulted upon the disposal of all public 
moneys. It is distinctly stipulated in the fundamental law of 
the land, that *'no moneys shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but by a warrant from the President in consequence of appro- 
priation made by law." And further, that the people may be 
distinctly informed whether their money has been actually ex- 
pended in pursuance of previous appropriations, it is provided 
by law that the Secretary of the Treasury shall exhibit anna- 
ally to the Legislature a true statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the year. It was thought that these provisions 
would form a salutary check, not only upon the extravagance 
and profusion in which the Executive Department might 
otherwise indulge itself, and its adherents and dependencies; 
but also against any misappropriation, which a rapacious, am- 
bitious, or otherwise unfaithful Executive might be disposed to 
make. Hence it follows that no public money, under any 
pretext whatsoever, can be applied to the payment of any 
claim set up against the Eepublic, but in consequeace of a pre- 
vious appropriation made by the Legislature to meet the par- 
ticular case. And though it were supposed doubtless that this 
check would operate upon the President so long as the solem- 
nities of an oath and the obligations of conscience should be 
regarded as binding, nevertheless, beyond these, all cases of 
delegated authority implies a trust; and in whatsoever that 
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trust ia abused, responsibility follows as surely as the shadow 
does it substance. 

Since 1864 this question of the public finances has been a 
source of perplexing anxiety. In consequence of a seriously 
defective financial policy, which I need not stop here to re- 
view, but which involved the country in a large floating debt, 
the legal tender of the country became greatly depressed. The 
Legislature, from time to time, applied remedies, which they 
hoped would relieve the Treasury and restore the finances to 
a healthy state. Their measures, however, were to increase 
the revenue, without descending to the root of the evil, by de- 
creasing all excessive expenditures. But the currency contin- 
ued to depreciate, unfavorably effecting all the operations of 
Government, and producing vexatious inconveniencies and dis- 
tress upon the community at large. Finally the question of a 
public loan was started, and soon found favor with many. A 
goodly number, however, of our more reflecting citizens very 
much doubted the expediency of such a measure. They believed 
the ordinary resources of the country, properly managed, fully 
adequate to the necessities of the Government, and quite suffi- 
cient to discharge, in a reasonably short time, its just liabili- 
ties; but other counsels prevailed, and the measure was deter- 
mined upon. The suggestion, however, was a bold one, espe- 
cially in regard to a foreign loan. This indebtedness ^^vas not 
the result of any serious and unavoidable occurrence which had 
diminished the resources of Government, and made it neces- 
sary to anticipate the accustomed revenues until they should 
regain their operation, and flow back into their ordinary chan- 
nel. In such emergency no one, perhaps, would question the 
propriety of a loan, on easy and equitable terms; or should 
any great national improvement suggest itself, which would 
add to the public convenience, serve as a means of developing 
the natural resources of the country, and thereby sufficiently 
remunerative in itself to reimburse the original outlay, then 
also might recourse to a loan be justified; but to incur one 
debt, at groat disadvantage too, simply to discharge another, 
is contrary to every principle of political or any other kind of 
economy. 

The question of a public loan always involves grave consid- 
eration; and none perhaps more important than its effect upon 
posterity. In times of great and national pressure, occasioned, 
for instance, by the unavoidable results of a war, undertaken 
for the benefit of posterity as well as the present generation; 
then of course the responsibility of transferring a part of the 
burden to those who are to share the advantage is greatly, if 
i)6t entirely, alleviated. But, on the other hand, where loans 
are voluntarily incurred, upon the principle that '^a publio 
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debt is a public blessing," or to serve the purposes of aggran- 
dizing a few at the expense of the nation in general, or of 
strengthening the hands of Government, or, more properly, 
those of a party grasping at power, influence and wealth, 
nothing can be more dangerous to the liberty of the citizen, 
nor more unjust to posterity, as well as injurious to every es- 
sential interest of the country. 

In regard to the loan suggested, I have remarked that other 
counsels prevailed, and the loan was determined upon. The 
Legislature thereupon authorized the President, under certain 
restrictions and upon certain conditions, to negotiate said loan, 
which was effected in London sometime in August last. Upon 
the manner in which this trust has been discharged, I think I 
need offer no animadversion. This, however, I may say that, 
in all its relative bearings and results, the sequel discloses no 
cause for congratulation, in Liberia at least, upon what one 
flippantly terms " a glorious success." It has not only in- 
creased the financial burdens of the country, but has produced 
other evils which every good citizen can but deplore. The 
acceptance of this loan by the Legislature has been the subject 
of serious and careful consideration. It has been negotiated 
•contrary to the terms of the law — as understood by the 
framers; and in the method of its negotiation the President 
assumed to himself powers not only not authorized by law, 
but contrary to an express declaration of the Constitution. 
And the whole transaction has been conducted in a manner so 
unusual and informal, that by shameful peculations and mis- 
applications, the loan, as far as at present known, is not likely 
to realize more than sixty or sixty-five per cent of the amount 
for which, as alleged, the Government stands pledged. Now, 
while it must be conceded that the unauthorized acts of even 
the President do not necessarily bind the Government, yet 
capitalists, in good faith doubtless, invested their money on the 
credit of the Government. Hence the perplexity of the ques- 
tion arising between acceptance and repudiation, whether the 
reputation and future credit of the country would not be better 
served by accepting the loan, notwithstanding the heavy ad- 
ditional burden it entails, and hold those accountable who 
have assumed powers to pledge the Government, unauthorized 
by law. But, as I have said, our fiscal relations are still more 
embarrassed by this loan, under whatever circumstances we 
can view it. 

In this condition of things, we find forced upon us the neces- 
sity of renewed effort to provide the ways and means by which 
the country may be extricated from its present financial 
troubles. Nothing can be more prejudicial to the national prog- 
ress and the industrial interests of the people than a depre- 
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ciated currency. When the finances of the country are in a 
healthy condition, it gives energy, vigor, and dispatch to all 
the measures of Government ; it inspires a proper confidence 
in its integrity and ability, and disposes every citizen to alacri- 
ty and promptitude in the public service. It also gives that 
impetus to labor and industry, in all the vocations of life, which 
the Consideration of a remunerative reward always begets. 

I doubt not, gentlemen, this subject has engaged your most 
serious consideration — it is a matter now uppermost in the 
public mind, and I need not remind you, that the very first re- 
quirement in the platform upon which our constituency have 
chosen us to oflSce is, that of strict and uncompromising 
economy in the public expenditures, v^ith a view of relieving 
the Government from its present financial difliculties. They 
should not be disappointed ; nay, I feel that, on your part, 
you will do all that true patriotism can suggest to realize their 
expectation. I readily appreciate the perplexity of the whole 
situation. In the first place, though known to bo large, no 
one, it appears, has even an approximating idea of the actual 
indebtedness of the country from any statement of accounts at 
the Treasury Department; and it seems also there is great 
reason to believe that a considerable amount, embraced in 
paper obligations bearing the signature of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is upon the market; and issued not only in conse- 
quence of any previous appropriation by the Legislature, but 
for claims where no adequate service had been rendered Gov- 
ernment, and for purposes of doubtful relation to the public 
interest. Then it follows that immediate measures should be 
adopted to investigate these, and also to ascertain the precise 
amount of the public liability. Of course, you will readily un- 
derstand the propriety of such measures, as neccessary to 
protect the Government against any undue indebtedness, and 
to place the responsibility of the malversation where it properly 
belongs, and at the same time satisfy the public mind as to the 
extent of the national debt to be provided for. But to return 
to our question of economy: the public sentiment is firm and 
unshaken in the determination that the national integrity 
must be maintained; and the people look with confidence for 
the accomplishment of this purpose to those departments of 
Government specially intrusted with providing and disbursing 
the public funds. In considering this 'whole question, it appears 
to me conclusive that the burdens of the people should not be 
increased by additional taxation ; and that the only alternative 
open for adoption is a positive and radical reduction of the ex- 
penses now employed in conducting the Government. The 
expenditures for this purpose must be brought not only within 
the probable receipts, but also a respectable margin left to 
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secnre a sinking fund snflS^cient for the discharge promptly of 
the principal and interest of the public debt. This, I am aware, 
is a matter involving sound judgment and judicious calculation , 
to the end that the public service shall not suffer thereby. But, 
first of all, all sinecures, in whatever department found, should 
be absolutely cut offl This being done, and certain other ex- 
penditures reduced to a figure conformable to the present 
exigency, we shall have no cause, I think, to apprehend any 
serious inconvenience to the management and progress of the 
public affairs; And though public functionaries and others 
may be required to serve the country for. a remuneration un- 
equal to the service demanded, I am peisuaded there is a suffi- 
cient patriotism in Liberia to induce good and efficient citizens 
to submit to the needed sacrifice for a time, to re-establish and 
maintain the national credit. I may only add, that whatever 
measures the Legislature shall deem proper to adopt in regard 
^ to this question will be seconded by the Executive Department, 
and no effort shall be wanting there to husband the public re- 
sources with a view to the end contemplated. 

THE ABORIGINES. 

I can not omit to mention another subject, to my mind in- 
separably connected with the future welfare of our country, 
and in which the administration feels the liveliest interest: a 
subject which every virtuous consideration, whether of policy, of 
justice, of humanity, or religion, presses upon us as a solemn 
and imperative duty. I refer to the obligation devolving upon 
us in respect to the aboriginal inhabitants of this land; not 
only those immediately in our midst, but also the numerous 
barbarous tribes by whom we are surrounded, and upon whom 
the influence of this Government must produce a marked effect 
either for good or evil. There are already hundreds of thou- 
sands of those people within the territorial jurisdiction of this 
Republic and owing allegiance to the Government; but I dare 
not say that we have done all that might have been done to 
draw them into habits of civilized life, and to instruct them in 
the truths of Divine revelation. 

There is no sentiment more generally cherished among us 
than that Providence designs to disseminate, through Liberia, 
light and knowledge among the barbarous tribes of this Coast; 
but the fact stares us in the face, that we have come far short 
of demonstrating the sincerity of this conviction. Who can 
tell but that the national crisis through which we are now 
passing is a just chastisement for our delinquencies in regard to 
this duty? But whether this be so or not, unless we earnestly 
devote ourselves to the work which all agree has been assigned 
to us, we cannot hope to escape the fearful responsibility. 
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Whilst the Government, in its dealings with this people, should 
act firraly, decisively, and in a manner distinctly to impress upon 
them the ability of the Government to maintain its authority 
and enfore the laws, still they should be treated with marked 
kindness and great forbearance, without resort to force, except 
in the last extremity. In our individual business relations with 
them, the most scrupulous integrity should be observed ; and 
in social intercourse they should be encouraged to esteem their 
manhood in the assurance of being treated with that consid- 
eration which their conduct and manner of life shall entitle 
them to. It is extremely desirable that the whole aboriginal 
population of the Kepublic should be drawn as rapidly as pos- 
sible within the circle of civilization, and be fitted by suitable 
educational training for all the duties of civil and social life; 
and thus, too, we shall be exerting a hallowed influence upon 
the tribes of our far interior. "When we contemplate the mag- 
nitude of this work, in comparison with the means at our com- 
mand for its energetic prosecution, it is not surprising that we 
should feel at times despondency and self-insufficiency for the 
great undertaking. But the work is the Lord's, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills is His also ! 

A GLORIOUS FUTURE FOR LIBERIA. 

If we do our duty faithfully, God will assuredly provide the 
means necessary for the fulfillment of His purpose. The prom- 
ise in respect to Ethiopia cannot fail: this people must be 
redeemed from their deep degradation — from the cruel habits 
of superstition and idolatry to which they have so long been 
enchained. And I have strong faith that in this connection, 
if we act our part well. Heaven designs a glorious future for 
Liberia. The materials for a noble superstructure are spread 
all around us, in the soil, in the waters, in the forests — all abound 
in natural wealth, only waiting to be developed by the skill and 
industry of the people. But, in the midst of these, with respect 
to the future, there is one anxious reflection, viz: that so few of 
the young men of our communities, though brave, patriotic, and 
always ready to render efficient service whenever the essential 
interests of the country are in peril — seem not to realize, as 
they should, the weighty responsibility resting upon them 
to prepare themselves properly for the high public trust 
which must soon devolve upon them, in conducting the future 
course of the Government in a manner not only creditable to 
themselves, but that will also secure the perpetuity of our free 
institutions. This cannot be done without something more 
than a mere superficial knowledge of the principles of political 
science, international law, and the conventional forms and 
usages which mark the intercourse between independent na- 
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tions. Possibly, however, the advancement in this respect is 
more general and more extensive, than my means of observing 
has permitted me to discover. If so, I am sure that nothing 
could afford me more real satisfaction. Another matter I may 
be pardoned to mention — too plainly obvious — and which is a 
source of profound regret; that the demoralizing influence^ of 
the times are producing evils most pernicious, not only to the 
youth of our country, but to society in general. Would that 
these could be speedily and effectually corrected. 

While I am no advocate for a union of Church and State, I 
am also no sympathizer with those political theorists, who 
maintain that it is not the province of civil government to 
interpose in matters pertaining to morality or religion. Civil 
government is ordained by God, and for His glory; and, as 
righteousness exalteth a nation, it is the duty of the civil 
authority — not to enforce religion, or the duty we owe to our 
Creator, and the manner of discharging that duty by the secu- 
lar arm, that can only be directed by reason and conviction, 
for all men are entitled to the free exercise of religion, according 
to the dictates of their own conscience — but I hold that it is 
the duty of the civil power to repress vice, immorality, and 
profaneness, and whatever else is manifestly injurious and dis- 
turbing to the good order of society, and dishonorable to God. 

When we shall have firmly established our civil institutions 
upon the inflexible principles of justice, morality, and religion, 
no power on earth can successfully hinder us in the progress 
of national greatness. And though small and feeble, as we are, 
so long as we shall act rightly and deal justly, other nations 
will respect our sovereignty and treat us kindly. Let us then 
study to make ourselves approved, that we may secure the 
confidence of all people. Let ns carefully study the political 
incidents of the last few months, which are calculated to teach 
ns wholesome lessons in regard to the future. But, above all, 
let us be thankful to Almighty God, for the kind providences 
which He has vouchsafed unto us, in preserving us in time of 
trouble. 

We have published to the world our purpose and determina- 
tion to maintain on this Coast a welUordered Eepublic. Let 
ns, therefore, diligently study the genuine principles of our 
republican institutions, so that our conduct shall verify our 
assertions, that by republicanism we mean not a state of licen- 
tiousness, nor as subversive of order, nor a defiance of legal 
authority. We must convince mankind that we understand 
by a Eepnblic a well-ordered Government, endued with 
energy to fulfill all its intentions, to act with effect upon all 
delinquents, and to bringto punishment all offenders against 
the laws of the State. Would that ev) j Christian man and 
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woman would pray, earnestly pray, that God will prosper Li- 
beria, and endae her with all the qaalifications necessary to en- 
able her saecessfoUy to fulfill her great and important mission. 

FIDELITY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Now, fellow-citizens, need I say to you, that the occasion of 
to-day fills ray soul with deepest emotions — emotions which 
words would fail me in my attempt to express. Indeed, I 
should be greatly wanting in the finer sensibilities of the human 
heart, did I not feel peculiar satisfaction at the public confi- 
dence you have so generally accorded to me, and this im- 
mensely increases and intensifies the sense of responsibility 
which heavily weighs upon me. You have intrusted to me 
the preservation of the honor and dignity of your Government, 
and, in a great degree, the maintenance of your eacred rights 
and liberties. My determined purpose is, with Heaven's assist- 
ance, that none of these shall be impaired. 

That I shall be able to please every citizen of the Bepublic 
by my public acts is scarcely within the range of possibility, 
nor does this particularly concern me; but I do feel concerned 
as to the faithful discharge of the trust confided to me; and it 
shall be my earnest endeavor so to conduct the aflPairs of Gov- 
ernment as to merit the approval of every true patriot, whose 
first consideration is the public welfere, un warped by any purely 
personal advantage. 

As to myself, fellow-citizens, further than what is identical 
with the interest of our common country, I have no political am- 
bition to subserve, nor have 1 any political friends to provide for 
at the public expense ; therefore, so far as shall depend upon me, 
the officers who shall take part in the administration of public 
affairs must be such as shall merit — by their ability, integrity, 
and devotk)n to the national welfare — the confidence of the 
people. The peculiar circumstances of the times demand this. 
Nay, every patriotic consideration requires that not only every 
citizen should divest himself, in the present crisis, of all selfish- 
ness conflicting with the general interest, but especially that 
every public ofQcer shall conduct the business of his department 
with fidelity and promptness, to the end of maintaining respect 
for the civil and political institutions of the country, as also a 
proper regard to the rights and conveniences of the people. 

And while the administration will act with unflinching firm- 
ness in maintaining order, and enforcing the laws as administered 
through the proper channels, moderation will mark all its coun- 
sels, and every means compatible with the dignity of the State 
and the majesty of the laws will be adopted to re-establish 
public confidence, and restore harmony and co-operation among 
our fellow-citizens in all parts of the Kepublio. 

J. J. BOBXRTS. 

MoHBOViA, January 1, 1872. • " 
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BEV. JOHN SETS, D. D. 

Many of the readers of the African Eepository formerly en- 
joyed the acquaintance of the earnest firiend of Africa whose 
name stands at the head of this article, and have been already 
informed of his death. As those who knew him will be inter- 
ested in further particulars of his devoted labors, we give 
some facts connected with his personal history, prepared by a 
member of his family : 

Eev. John Sets, D. D., was born March 30, 1799, in the 
Island of Santa Croix, West Indies, of a family that bad been 
for many years resident of the Islands, and had occupied 
positions of honor and trust under the Danish and Batch Gov- 
ernments. Subsequent to his marriage, and in the same year, 
1821, he became a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
in the Island of St. Eustatius. At this time, with the excep- 
tion of the English missionary, he was the only white man 
belonging to the Methodist Church in the Island, and that, too, 
in a community from which his uncle, Gov. Eunnels, had ban- 
ished the Rev. Dr. Coke for preaching Methodist doctrines to 
the negroes. 

In spite of all the obstacles in his way and the opposition of 
friends, he became superintendent of the Sabbath school, class 
leader, licensed exhorter, and in 1825^ local preacher; and in 
1829 he was ordained and called upon to take the place of an 
English missionary who died in the Island of Tortola, being 
the first white West Indian who became a preacher in the 
Methodist Charch. 

Circumstances in the same year directed his attention to 
this country, and with testimonials and credentials from 
the chairman of the district, the Governor of the Island, and 
many other gentlemen, he came to the United States in 1829, 
joined the Oneida Conference, and preceded to his first station 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

From there he went to Canton circuit in 1832, and spent 
1833 as a missionary among the Oneida Indians. In 1834 the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian missionaries in Liberia 
had all died from the African fever, or had been compelled to 
fly for. their lives. 

John Seys was selected by the Bishops of the Church to try 
once more to plant the banner of Christ in that inhospitable 
climate. He sailed for his post of duty as Superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Missions in West Africa, in the sum- 
mer of 1834, locating at Monrovia, Liberia. In 1835 he 
returned for his family, they having been left in this country; 
and in the same year returned to Monrovia, taking with him 
his wife and three children. 
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Having established the mission and planted churches and 
schools at all points within his reach, he — with his wife, both 
shattered in health — ^returned to this country in 1841, leavinjp 
four children buried there, and traveled extensively for one 
year, taking up large collections in aid of the mission. Com- 
pelled by the ill health of his family, in 1842 he abandoned his 
mission work, and was appointed to the station at Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1843 he was requested by Bishop Waugh to return to 
Liberia in his old capacity, the white men of his Church having 
again all died or been compelled to leave. 

In 1845 he returned and resigned his connection with the 
Mission, and, joining the New York Conference, was connected 
with variouscharges until 1850, when, still having theinterestsof 
Liberia at heart, at the earnest request of the Maryland State 
Colonization Society he became their traveling agent, locating 
in Baltimore, where he remained six years. In 1856 he re- 
moved to Springfield, Ohio, having been appointed agent for 
the American Colonization Society in the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 

In that year he was requested again to go to Africa to select 
and locate a settlement back from the sea-coast, and away from 
the malarious influences of the tidal rivers. This he accom- 
plished after much dangerous toil and privation, founding 
Carysburg— erecting there, as the first building, a chapel, and 
calling, every day, every one of the inhabitants, colonists and 
natives, to prayer. 

From that time he was almost uninterruptedly connected 
with the land where he had spent so many of the years of his 
manhood in one capacity or another. As United States agent 
for recaptured Africans, taken from slave ships, he had on 
his hands at one time, demanding of him food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and protection, 4,000 of these unfortunates. He also acted 
as United States Consul, the white man* again having died. 

In 1866, having returned to this country, and being desirous 
of devoting all his energies and life to benefit the race, which 
for over two hundred years men of his family had held in bond- 
age, he took charge of Clark chapel and colored school, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Before he had been there one year, the white man having 
once more died at his post. President Johnson appointed him 
United States Consul General and Minister Besident to the 
Kepublic of Liberia. 

This office he filled to the full acceptance of his Government 
and that of the Eepublic, which most gladly received him as 
the tried and true friend of the black man, until 1870, when he 
returned for the last time to this country to die among those 
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of our people are now moving up, and every encouragement is 
presented for the production of corn and cotton and stock- 
raising with little labor. The air is bracing and the water re- 
freshing, though the atmosphere is heavy and cool of morn- 
ings and evenings, but in the middle of the day hot and ener- 
vating. The sun rises and sets here in all seasons at six 
o'clock. 

For the information of my friends I have given the above 
facts as to my impressions of Liberia up to this time. 

Eespectfully, Euas Hill. 
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Old Fields — 15 miles from Monrovia — Rey. H. Underwood, missionary. 
Congo-Town — On Jnnk river, near Marshall — Rev. E. Vaughn. Tatlor8- 
viLLB — between Junk and Farmington rivers — teacher, Joseph Early ; 
preacher, G. Tytler. Heendonville — between Marshall and Little Bassa — 
Kev. M. D. Herndon, missionary, and A. Gibson teacher. Little Bassa— ^on 
the coast, sixty miles below Monrovia — L. K. Crocker and Thomas Tate. 
Phillipsbueg — on Mechlin river, twenty miles interiorward — Rev. M. D. 
Liberty. Donogba — near Bexley, on St. John's river — Rev. J. Cook. Zeo's 
Beib Countey — 100 miles interior — Revs. G. F. Gibson and J. A. Cuthbert. 

Rev. A. D. Phillips, General Superintendent; B. F. Yates, FinanciaJ 
Agent; J. J. Cheeseman, Spiritual Superintendent. 

Old Fields. — The preacher at this station is Rev. Henry 
Underwood. The town is composed almost entirely of Congoes, 
who were recaptured and sent to Liberia by the United States 
Government. It is about fifteen miles from Monrovia. The 
Board had a mission station there before the war in this coun- 
try; there are now sixteen members of the church. They 
worship in the house of one of the members. Brother Under- 
wood writes very encouragingly, and says the people are ever 
praising God that He sent the Gospel to them. 

Marshall. — ^Rev. G. Tytler preaches to the little church of 
emigrants at this place, and to the heathen towns near by, in 
what is known as King Tom's district, on the Junk and Farm- 
ington rivers, about fifty miles from Monrovia. At Taylors- 
VILLE, J. Erley has a school of thirteen children. The natives 
are very attentive to preaching, and in some cases cease from 
labor on the Sabbath day. The natives at Taylorsville have 
put up a school-house and dwelling for the teacher. 

Congo-Town. — Also on the Junk river, Rev. E Yaaghn. 
This town is composed of Congoes who have been civilized, 
and several of them are members of the church. They gave 
a house and they board the missionary, and he says : " They are 
very attentive and eager to hear the word of truth. I verily 

lieve they would do more if they were able. They not onl 
want their children to learn how to re "«^rite, bu*- ^ 
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Many of the South Carolinians attended the Baptist church 
next day, and I complied with an invitation to preach at 3 p. 
M., selecting as my text the 1st verse of the 10th chapter of 
Eomans. All were pleased and interested, and followed me to 
the receptacle, visiting me in crowds and thronging my room 
from day to day — the visitors consisting of Senators, Eepresen- 
tatives, Attorneys, and Ministers of all denominations, with 
their wives and daughters. 

I was moved to private apartments in a handsome two-story 
house, with basement, rented by the American Colonizatioa 
Society expressly for me. 

Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, is clothed witl^green, and is 
rich with fruit trees, laden with delicious fruit— oranges, lemons, 
pine-apples; also caBsada, eddoes, melons, sweet potatoes, and 
coflPee, of which the latter berry is now in the process of hull- 
ing. The whole city is covered with green and flourishing 
herbs and fruits, and presents, with the hills and rocks with 
which it is interspersed, a fine and picturesque appearance. In 
front of my door are three cotton trees — volunteers — the least 
one bf which is seven feet high, and now contains three hun- 
dred bolls, after much has been picked and used. It will bear 
sixteen years, without requiring any attention. I inclose a 
specimen of the cotton taken from it. The buildings are of 
stone and brick. The churches are good edifices, with steeples 
and bells. The city contains a goodly number of stores, whole- 
sale and retail, all which are doing a good business. But with 
all this the city is poorly improved, and is permitted to grow 
up with shrubs, grass, and useless weeds, as well as the varie- 
ties of fruits already mentioned. All the fruits and esculants 
are of spontaneous growth and rich perfection; and, in addi- 
tion to that which grows in the city, a goodly quantity browght 
in from the country finds ready sale every day. 

I was carried out for three Sabbaths — the 17th, 24th, and 
31st of December — into the town: on the first two Sabbaths 
to the Baptist, and on the 3d to the Methodist E. church, 
preaching at each church to large and attentive congregations, 
though I witnessed in them as much pomp and pride as I ever 
saw in South Carolina. 

The Legislature was in session some days before we arrived, 
and will continue until February. The regular Court, which 
brought together men of note from all the counties of the Re- 
public, is also in session. Christmas day was observed in dif- 
ferent ways, as best suited the tastes of the different classes. 

Our South Carolina colony have sent out six men — judges 
of land — ^to select situations for all. They have made two in- 
spections, and report in favor of Arthington, twenty miles in 
the interior, where land is good and timber plentiful. Some 
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of our people are now moving up, and every encouragement is 
presented for the production of corn and cotton and stock- 
raising with little labor. The air is bracing and the water re- 
freshing, though the atmosphere is heavy and cool of morn- 
ings and evenings, but in the middle of the day hot and ener- 
vating. The sun rises and sets here in all seasons at six 
o'clock. 

For the information of my friends I have given the above 
facts as to my impressions of Liberia up to this time. 

Eespectfully, Elias Hill. 
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Old Fields — 16 miles from Monrovia — Rey. H!. Underwood, missionary. 
Congo-Town—- On Junk river, near Marshall — Rev. E. Vaughn. Tatlors- 
VILLB — between Junk and Farmington rivers — teacher, Joseph Early ; 
preacher, G. Tytler. Heendonville — between Marshall and Little Bassa — 
Rev. M. D. Herndon, missionary, and A. Gibson teacher. Little Bassa— 'on 
the coast, sixty miles below Monrovia — L. K. Crocker and Thomas Tate. 
Phillipsbueg — on Mechlin river, twenty miles interiorward — Rev. M. D. 
Liberty. Donogba — near Bexley, on St. John's river — Rev. J. Cook. Zeo's 
Beib Countey — 100 miles interior — Revs. G. F. Gibson and J. A. Cnthbert. 

Rev. A. D. Phillips, General Superintendent ; B. F. Yates, Financial 
Agent; J. J. Cheeseman, Spiritual Superintendent. 

Old Fields. — The preacher at this station is Rev. Henry 
Underwood. The town is composed almost entirely of Congoes, 
who were recaptured and sent to Liberia by the United States 
Government. It is about fifteen miles from Monrovia. The 
Board had a mission station there before the war in this coun- 
try; there are now sixteen members of the church. They 
worship in the house of one of the members. Brother Under- 
wood writes very encouragingly, and says the people are ever 
praising God that He sent the Gospel to them. 

Marshall. — ^Rev. G. Tytler preaches to the little church of 
emigrants at this place, and to the heathen towns near by, in 
what is known as King Tom's district, on the Junk and Farm- 
ington rivers, about fifty miles from Monrovia. At Taylors- 
VILLE, J. Erley has a school of thirteen children. The natives 
are very attentive to preaching, and in some cases cease from 
labor on the Sabbath day. The natives at Taylorsville have 
put up a school-house and dwelling for the teacher. 

Congo-Town. — Also on the Junk river, Rev. E Yaughn. 
This town is composed of Congoes who have been civilized, 
and several of them are members of the church. They gave 
a house and they board the missionary, and he says: "They are 
very attentive and eager to hoar the word of truth. I verily 
believe they would do more if they were able. They not only 
want their children to learn how to read and write, but to 
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adopt civilized habits/^ At this place we have a school also, 
with fourteen children. 

King Zeo's. — This town is about one hundred miles interior- 
ward from Bassa, in what is known as the Beir country. Eev. 
G. P. Gibson, and J. A. Cuthbert, a licentiate, are at this place, 
and also preach in some of the towns around. Brother Gib- 
son says of the natives: "They seem to be growing in rev- 
erence for the Gospel and respect for the Sabbath. They at- 
tend meetings regularly twice on Sabbath. Wherever I go they 
seem willing to hear. Vonkra, the ruler now, smce Zeo is 
dead, seems willing, and tries to lend all his influence in favor 
of the Gospel. Brother Cuthbert is doing well, atid his boys 
(in school) are progressing finely. I believe that, if we un- 
dertake great things for God, we may expect great things of 
Him." Brother Cuthbert writes : " In the beginning we had 
little or no respect paid to preaching on the Sabbath. ^NTow we 
have a peaceable Sabbath — no drums are heard — no groups of 
gamblers are seen around the house of worship on the Sabbath 
day. Some of the principal men in the town are becoming 
much concerned about the salvation of their souls. Some have 
come to us privately, making anxious inquiries about this sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ." 

Little Bassa. — This station is on the coast, about halfway 
from the mouth of the Farmington river to the outlet of the 
river St. John's. Lewis K. Crocker, a licentiate, is the mission- 
ary, together with Thomas Tate, as schoolmaster and preacher. 
Crocker was educated in a mission (Baptist) school thirty years 
ago, speaks English well, and has a fair education. He is a 
native chief, and rules over a large district, and rulers from a 
great distance often send to him. He is now preacher to his 
own people. He says : " The congregations are not so large 
as we desire, owing to want of room, but we shall soon have 
our bouse of worship finished, and then we can accommodate 
more. I do not find it difiicult to preacli the Gospel of Jesus 
to my own countrymen — the Bassas. Though at times I am 
discouraged, that after the people have heard the word of God 
plainly spoken to them in their own language, and, as I believe, 
they understood the same, they seem to halt between two 
opinions." 

Herndonville. — This place is about twenty miles northeast 
of the mouth or outlet of the Farmington and Junk rive: 
and is close to the headwaters of one of the coastwise strear 
which has its outlet also at the Farmington river. It is 
ten miles from the Coast. Eev. M. D. Herndon is the 
ary here, with A. Gibson as teacher, He reports 1 
dren in school, doing well in beginning to 
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Brother Hemdon writes : ^' Notwithstanding I have had much 
sickness in my family, I have lost but little time from my work, 
either preaching or praying every Sabbath. The natives at- 
tend frequently every Sabbath. I preach to them in plain 
language — I tell them about Jesus and Him crucified. Many 
of them among whom I labor seem to be abandoning their old 
habit of working on the Sabbath, and they, with their families, 
attend worship. 

DoNOQBA. — This place is twelve or fifteen miles up the St. 
John's river from Bassa to Edina; is a few miles west of Bex- 
ley, and in a beautiful and fertile country. Eev. J. Cook, re- 
cently from Columbus, 6a., is the missionary at this place. He 
writes : ** I have not been able to give all my time to preach- 
ing in consequenoe of having no house to worship in, and 
there being much rain j but I have tried, whenever I could get 
out. I give all the time I can to the school, having thir- 
teen children in the school. We are in much need of books 
for the children. Since I have been among them the King has 
learned to read the Scriptures a little, and is quite anxious to 
learn. He says it is his desire to be a Christian. I recently 
called over to brother Vonbrunn's, to see him baptize three na- 
tives — two youths and one old man.'* 

Phillipsbubg. — This place is on the Mechlin river, west of 
the St. John's river, and about fifteen miles from the Coast. 
Eev. M. D. Liberty is the missionary at this place. He writes : 
" I am happy to say I have met with no opposition of import- 
ance from man. There are many who desire to be taught the 
things which make for their peace. I have been able, within 
the last few months, to do something in the school department 
for the instruction of native child jen. Those who, four months 
ago, were in the most deplorable state of vice and ignorance, 
can now spell and read, and are daily taught the catechism 
lessons and the Lord's Prayer, and can repeat tbe same. The 
present number of children in school is sixteen, and other pa- 
rents have made application for their children. I preach twice 
on the Sabbath, and have Sunday-school once. Our prayer- 
meetings are not as regular as I could wish, for want of a suit- 
able place of worship. But I trust soon to have my house 
finished, and then I shall endeavor to lecture, and use every 
other means that can serve to advance the Redeemer's king- 
dom. I have visited several of the towns around here and 
preached to the natives, and I believe the Lord is with me. I 
feel encouraged to go on." — Home and Foreign Journal, 
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COLONIZATIOir MEETING IN BALTItfOBE. 

A public meeting T^as held in the Entaw St. M. E. Church, 
Baltimore, Tuesday evening, February 27th, in behalf of Afri- 
can Colonization. Mr. Thomas Kelso presided. After the 
(Ringing of a hymn, the Rev. Dr. Smith, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, led in prayer, when the Chairman intro- 
duced to the audience Bishop Janes, of the M. E. Church, who 
made an interesting and eloquent address. 

He commenced by noting the fact that Maryland had been 
one of the most earnest and foremost of the States in her ef- 
forts to promote the cause, and that the Maryland Colony, 
planted by her agency, now constituted one of the four coun- 
ties of the Eepublic of Liberia. He also alluded to the fact 
that one of her honored citizens was President of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. The Bishop then went on to show 
that the enterprise, instead of being a failure, had been a won- 
derful success; and that it had a future before it greater and 
more glorious than the past; and he closed by appealing to the 
congregation to engage in the work which Providence so man- 
ifestly indicated should be done, with a zeal and enthusiasm 
equal to the magnitude of the object to be accomplished. 

The next speaker was Rev. Dr. Orcutt, one of the Secreta- 
ries of the American Colonization Society, who called attention 
to the fact that the African continent contained about one- 
seventh part of the population of the globe. He spoke briefly 
of the unsuccessful efforts of the Anglo-Saxons to civilize and 
enlighten that vast continent, and of the manifest providence 
of God in committing the work mainly to Africa's own child- 
ren, trained for the purpose in this land. They came to this 
country in the depths of heathenism, and they return to the 
land of their fathers with the arts of civilization and the ordi- 
nances of religion. 

As inducing emigrants to return, he mentioned the affinity 
of race, and the law of Christian benevolence as two control- 
ing influences. Striking cases were cited as illustrations of 
this. He stated that the whole number of emigrants who, of 
their own free choice, had gone to Liberia since the close of 
the war, was over 2,800, and that the applicants now waiting 
to go are, at least, as many more. In Africa they are not only 
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equal before the law, but equal socially; there they feel that 
they can stand erect in the dignity of their own manhood, a 
blessing to themselves, and a blessing to their race. 

After some timely remarks from Eev. Dr. Ames, pastor of 
the Eutaw St. Church, the meeting closed with prayer, and 
singing the doxology by the congregation. 



THE APPOIirTEB WOKKMEN. 

On Sabbath afternoon, March 10, a large audience assembled 
in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washington City, to 
listen to a discourse by the Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., one of 
the Secretaries of the American Colonization Society, who for 
twenty-five years past has been connected with that organi- 
zation in various capacities. 

The reverend gentleman took as his text Psalm Ixxxvi : 9, 
and said no truth is more clearly revealed in the Bible than 
that God has proposed to give Christian civilization to all 
nations through the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
Religion, law and letters, an organized Christian government, 
is secured in Christ, and will at length be given to every 
nation, kindred, people, and tongue on the face of the earth. 

The mode and manner of doing this is unfolded to us in the 
Book of Providence. We there see that the first quarter of 
the globe to be thus renovated was Asia; the next Europe, 
and the third America — the course being due West from the 
rising to the setting sun. And it is a noteworthy fact that 
the laborers employed to do this work were born and raised 
in circumstances which constitutionally fitted them for it. 
They were the hardy Anglo-Saxons, whose tissues were com- 
pact, tough, fibrous, adapted to a cold climate and sterile solL 
But when they attempt to civilize and enlighten benighted 
Africa they fall before a deadly climate like grass before the 
mower's scythe. Central Africa, during the last two centuries, 
has been made the sepulchre of many precious lives, the days 
of their sojourn being on an average less than four years. 
And yet that vast continent, containing about one-seventh 
part of the inhabitants of the globe, is embraced in the gracious 
promise, and her redemption is sure. 

Who, then, are the elected workmen to go down into those 
tropical regions and plant and sustain and extend civil and 
Christian institutions? God has told us in the Book of Provi- 
dence in language so plain and convincing that none need 
misinterpret it. 

A portion of Africa's children must be brought in contact 
with the Anglo-Saxon race in this country, where by long 
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years of servitude and familiarity with our institutions they 
shall become prepared to return to the fatherland with the 
arts of civilization and ordinances of religion. They accord- 
ingly came, and more than half a million of them now in this 
laod are members of Christian churches. 

One link in the chain of this providential arrangement is 
manifestly the American Colonization Society, which was 
organized in this city more than fifty years ago for the purpose 
of colonizing free negroes, who might desire it, in Africa. 
This Society has given a free passage to more or less emigrants 
every year since 1820. The result is the Eepublic of Liberia, 
an independent State, recognized as such by all the principal 
Powers of the earth. 

In that Christian Eepublic are churches and schools, and a 
College, and a growing commerce; in a word, all the means 
and appliances of becoming a great and powerful nation. 

Thus the perplexing problem is 'solved. The appointed 
workmen to give to Africa the blessing of Christian institu- 
tions are of that tropical race who can live and labor and 
prosper where the white race cannot. The work is success- 
fully begun; but it is not finished. They need more laborers. 
We have them in our midst. They want to go. Since the 
war the Society has given a passage to over 2,800 applicants, 
and a greater number are now waiting for an opportunity to 
go. One quarter of these at least are professing Christians, 
and several of them ministers of the Gospel. 

The scheme of African Colonization is thought by some to 
be altogether too exp^sive for the good accomplished. Such 
persons would do well to ascertain whether their impressions 
in this iregard are well founded. During the entire period of 
its existence the Society has expended a less sum than was 
paid by our Government to the Freedmen's Bureau in a single 
year. That Bureau has received at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, in all, more than $10,000,000; and this for the benefit of 
some 4,000,000 colored people in this land. The Colonization 
Society has given a Christian nation to a heathen continent con- 
taining at least 150,000,000 of people. So cheap a process of 
colonization cannot be found in human history; and who can 
fully estimate the good that has and is to come of it to the 
race more particularly concerned, and to the world? — National 
Bepuhlican. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION IN NEW TOBK. 

A meeting in behalf of the American Colonization Society 
was held at the Presbyterian Church of the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
Madison Square, New York, Sunday evening, March 17, 1872. 
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The services were opened with prayer by Eev. Dr. Samson, 
President of Eutger's Female College, of New York City. Dr. 
Adams then introduced one of the Secretaries of the Society, 
Rev. Dr. Orcutt, who said the American Colonization Society 
was fifty-five years old th^ first day of this year. Under its 
auspices the first emigrants left the United States for Africa in 
1820. Every year since, down to the present, more or less 
have been sent. Since the close of the war over two thousand 
eight hundred have gone, one-fourth part of them, at least, 
members of Christian churches, and between twenty and thirty 
ministers of the Gospel. During the first month of this year 
four hundred and twelve sent up their request for a passage to 
Liberia this spring. During the month of February seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven were registered on our books at Wash- 
ington. Among the applicants are ^ve ministers of the Gospel, 
said to be very useful men. The American Colonization Society 
has expended during the period of its existence, in round num- 
bers, two million three hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars 
in fifty-five years. Since 1838 the average amount received by 
the Society has been about seventy thousand dollars per an- 
num. New York has paid into our treasury during the last 
five years, by individual donations, about thirty thousand 
dollars. The result of this fifty years and more in prosecuting 
this work is the establishment of a Christian Eepublic, a 
nationality of negroes, od a heathen continent, containing 
about one-seventh part of the inhabitants of the globe. 

Bishop* Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said: 

"It lacks but a few days of being forty years since I made 
my first public address in this city. It was on the affecting 
occasion of the departure of Eev. M. B. Cox, and several others; 
for Liberia. Mr. Cox on that occasion made a brief but touch- 
ing appeal for Africa. The day he started he said to me per- 
sonally, • If I can only reach Liberia, and say a few words of 
cheer to those benighted heathen, and call their attention to 
the Lamb of God, and have my grave there, I shall feel that 
my poor life brought a great price.* 

"From the day that 1 witnessed his departure I have been 
most of the time officially connected with the Colonization 
cause. And during that whole period my convictions of its 
great importauce and of its ultimate grand success have never 
faltered. Survey that long and gloomy Coast of Africa, which 
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has witnessed so man}- scenes of outrage and carnage, and you 
will find there only one cheering view — the Kepublic of Libe- 
ria. It is only about fifty years since a seed was dropped 
into that then uncultivated soil, and now we have there a 
veritable Republic, a real nation, a well-organized and well- 
administered government; and there has been less of agita- 
tion, turmoil, and strife in that nation during this time than 
in any other nation upon which the sun has shone. They have 
just elected for the fifth time that noble Christian man, Mr. 
Roberts, as their President. And the people there understand 
the science of self-government, and appreciate the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. They have an educational system, 
embracing common schools, select schools, an academy, as also 
a college, with college classes. They have also some fifty 
houses of woi'ship. I am not certain of the number of pastors: 
my own church (Methodist) has some thirty, I think. They 
have an export commerce of some half a million dollars an- 
nually, and increasing. They have their own ships, in which 
to make these exports. They have all the elements of national 
progress and of national power, and they have received a 
national status in their recognition by a number of Christian 
nations of the earth. But their success has been attained 
under great disadvantages and serious difficulties. Africa had 
a wild, uncultivated Coast. It required much labor in a sickly 
climate to clear the country, and prepare it for cultivation and 
for settlement. Certain of the tribes were at first unfriendly, 
and gave them trouble. The emigrants were poor mostly, and 
uneducated. Their expenses of removal and of support for a 
season had to be provided for out of the contributions of phi- 
lanthropists and Christians. In this country the representation 
of the cause has been an embarrassed one. In the South it was 
feared that somehow, directly or remotely, it would embarrass 
the institution of slavery. At the ITorth it was feared that in 
some way it would strengthen the institution of slavery, and 
the antagonism in each section of the country was so strong, 
that politicians and others were unwilling that the subject 
should be agitated : consequently its advocacy has been from 
the first an embarrassing one. I find, when I look at all the 
embarrassments of this subject from the first, I am constrained 
to say, that if this work had been of man, it would have come 
to naught. The very fact of its existence up to the this time 
demonstrates that it is of God. 

"But the tide has turned. The difficulties in Liberia and in 
this country are mainly removed, and we are now free to 
appeal to the Christian, the patriot, and the philanthropist, to 
aid us in this great religious and philanthropic enterprise. 
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And if I understand the law of God's operations, the present is 
the golden opportunity to carry forward this noble work. 
At this present time our Government is represented at Liberia 
by a colored man, and the time will come, I think, when that 
country will have its authorized representatives in all our ports. 
I learned only yesterday that our Conference there had elected 
both a clerical and lay delegate to attend our General Confer- 
ence here next May. 

"Now, look at this commercial, ecclesiastical, and govern- 
mental intercourse between the colored people of this country 
and the population of Africa. Who can doubt that this may 
of itself greatly contribute to the number of emigrants from 
here to that land? And then the character of those who will 
depart from here to that country is to be considered as an 
advantage to our cause. The colored' people of the South are 
being educated now. They are acquiring property. They are 
improving in the delicacies and proprieties of social life. They 
are now exercising the prerogative of freedom and citizenship, 
and are beginning to feel its pleasures and its responsibilities. 
They have their churches fully organized and in successful 
operation. And what is the consequence of all this? Why, 
when these men go to that country they carry into everyplace 
where they may settle intelligence, capital, freedom, refine- 
ment, power, patriotism, religion, and all the advantages of 
Christian citizenship. 

"Another important consideration is this : Amongst the color- 
ed men of the South, the young men are now coming up under 
their present advantages and with their educational benefits. 
The time is not distant when they will comprehend the groat 
question of civil liberty, and appreciate its benefits to mankind. 
And what will be the result? Looking at the subject as it 
comes before their intelligent minds, they will see that their 
race in this country is enfranchised; that the colored people 
have secured to them *life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness;' that that flag, which is the ensign of freedom, is their 
flag, and guarantees them safety in all the countries of the 
earth. They will say, our people in this country are enfran- 
chised, but those two hundred millions in the fatherland are 
in the most abject bondage, subject to cruel and bloody task- 
masters, who claim their service and oftentimes their blood as 
their lawful prey. We are not needed here; we are needed 
there. And in this spirit, and under these inspirations, they 
will leave this laud on the mission of liberty. I am some- 
times almost offended at men calling themselves Christians, 
philanthropists, and patriots, who perceive in the great move- 
ments of Providence no signs of these coming results. I believe 
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this to be one of the great interests of humanity, one of the 
principal instrumentalities by which Providence is to get this 
world to Christ and to Heaven. May we all act our part in 
this great Christian enterprise and in every other." 

Eev. H. C. Potter, D. D., Kector of Grace Church, said: 

"What maybe called American Colonization is undoubtedly 
suffering from the consequence of a national reaction. I think 
it is becoming a popular sentiment, growing out of this re- 
action, that the black man has had his day. I know of no 
other reason which would account for the present apathy 
and indifference as regards African civilization. The men of 
intellect and ability who have been identified with the cause 
of the black man for years, and who were the foremost in 
securing to him his liberty, seem now to be absorbed in other 
matters, and regard him for the future dismissed from their 
minds. This seems to me, however, a very open question; and 
I confess that, whenever I see a negro, I am constrained to feel 
that there is a great deal that we can do in his behalf. God 
has kept them here with us until we have stricken off their 
chains and released them from bondage. They have learned 
something of our free institutions, of civil and religious liberty; 
and I think the time has now come when we are bound, in 
obligation of simple justice to the black man, to enable those 
who so numerously desire to return to their own land, where, 
under God, they may be the means of enlightening and civil- 
izing a whole continent. They have learned to rule and 
govern themselves. They have tasted of Christ, and He now 
sends them to instruct and guide in the right way the inhabit- 
ants of that far-off country. I have great faith in the black 
man. What a scholar he was in Egypt I What a hero and 
soldier he has proved himself in the past I May we not, there- 
forCy call upon you to assist us in returning him to a grander 
field of labor, where he may uphold and bear the standard of 
the Cross, until he shall have planted it upon every hill-top of 
that benighted country." 

Dr. Adams closed with a few remarks, suggesting his pleas- 
ure at seeing this whole subject working free from all political 
embarrassment, and taking its ground now as a Christian or- 
ganization. He asked the hearty co-operation of every Chris- 
tian man in this endeavor to turn a contioent from darkness 
and heathenism to a land of civilization, enlightenment, and 
Christianity. 
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THREE THOXTSAin) APPLICANTS. 

The number of colored people applying to the American 
Colonization Society for a passage to Liberia is greater than 
It ever has been. There are now fully three thousand persons 
anxiously waiting to embark for that Eepublic. They are all 
self-moved. Many are known to be men of principle, intelli- 
gence and piety, animated by an intense desire to there attain 
complete success for themselves and their children, and to 
labor for the redemption of a vast continent from ignorance, 
slavery and heathenism. 

The Society needs this Spring fifty thousand dollars. The 
friends of the black race can make up the sum, if they but de- 
termine and labor to do it. The Pastors and Churches can 
raise it, if they will each devote a single Sabbath service to 
the effort. The work is for man and for God. American phi- 
lanthropists and Christians should not neglect it. Let all be 
doing, and doing with their might. 

In Liberia the man of color has no prejudice of caste to 
overcome. The Government is entirely his own. The climate 
is such as he can alone endure and thrive. Many thousands 
are looking to it as th^ir land of promise. Let every reader 
regard this as a direct and personal appeal, and let this ''call 
of the hour " be met generously and promptly. 

Let us haste to atone for the unparalled wrongs which have 
been inflicted on the benighted, helpless children of Africa. 
The two hundred years through which the Portuguese, French, 
English and American slave-traders have successively held 
sway upon what is now the Liberian Coast, have been almost 
literally crowded with iniquities and universal recklessness of 
every ordinance, human and Divine. 
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MESSAGE OF THE FBESIDEKT OF LIBERIA. 

The deposition of President Eoye, October 26, 1871, brought 
into the Executive ofSce of Liberia Vice-President James S. 
Smith, Arriving at Monrovia, November 2, he at once began 
his duties as President, and at the opening of the Legislature, 
in annual session, December'4, sent in the customary message. 
Not having room for the document entire,, we herewith present 
such portions of it as appear to be of historic value and of 
interest to the American friends of Africa. 

President Smith was born in Charleston, S. C, but since 
boyhood has resided in Liberia, except while at the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, Massachusetts, where he received his medi- 
cal education and doctor's degree. 

ANNUAL MESSAGE. 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As a nation it becomes our imperative duty as well as ex- 
ceeding high privilege, to tender thanks to Almighty God for 
the healthiness of the seasons and for the abundant harvest 
that we have enjoyed, and especially for the deliverance vouch- 
safed to us from the common evils of a civil war. 

Circumstances of * peculiar character must have occured to 
cause my appearance oefore your honorable body to deliver 
the Annual Message, and of these events it becomes me to 
speak before I further proceed. 

Suddenly summoned away a month ago from the retirement 
of my domicil, distant from the capital, and unacquainted 
with the general operations of Government during the current 
year, it can scarcely be expected that I will be enabled to make 
a clear and full exhibit of the state of public affairs. 

Add to this the numerous changes made in the departments 
of the Government, and the recent and unexpected incumbency 
of those who now officiate in the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments — from whom I have to' obtain the necessary information, 
and then consider the general confusion that prevailed and the 
pressing engagements that devolved upon me on my accession 
to office, and you will clearly discover the unenviable position 
of your humble servant. 

DEPOSITION OF PRESIDENT ROYE. 

Fortunately for us, though President Eoye was deposed on 
the 26th of October by the uprising of the sovereign people of 
this Eepublic, notwithstanding fire-arms and munitions of war 
were scattered broadcast to keep him in, his deposition was 
accomplished without the shedding of blood. The people felt 
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aggrieved at the acts of President Eoye to maintain the posi- 
tion that he had assumed, contrary to the declaration of the 
Legislature, which was in accordance with their will and pleas- 
ure, lis expressed at the ballot-box at the special election in 
May, 1870, and reiterated at the ballot-box at the biennial elec- 
tion in May, 1871. 

Kemonstrance after remonstrance, and the entreaties of 
friends, proved equally unavailing until forbearance was re- 
garded no longer a virtue, and the sovereign people of the 
Kepublic rose in their might, resumed the delegated powers 
granted the President and deposed their Chief Magistrate, 
Edward James Roye, and in a peaceable yet decisive manner 
declared that he should no longer discharge the duties of said 
office. This solemn act was not unadvisedly and precipitately 
entered upon. The existence of causes, and setting forth the 
expediency and the necessity of such a course were communi- 
cated to all parts of the Eepublic, and an expression of the 
people solicited; and each county held a convention to con- 
sider and deliberate on the subject. And though the announce- 
ment of President Roye's deposition fell like a. thunderbolt 
from heaven at noonday on the sensitive minds of our coun- 
trymen in the various communities, and produced a shock to 
the national honor, yet it had been considered and determined 
if President .Roye persisted in his course and refused to hear 
the warning voice of the people, that notwithstanding they 
deeply deprecated the act, and were solemnly impressed with 
its momentous responsibilities, yet in their extremity they de- 
creed that it should be done, and invoked the blessing of heaven 
on this dernier resort to save their country from destruction. 

It is not disreputable to the people of Liberia that they in- 
dulged the hope to the last moment that President Roye would 
discontinue those acts, against which they used every persua- 
sion and proceeded to protest in tones of thunder, or that he 
would, for the maintainance of public peace and the preserva- 
tion of our Republican institutions, have peaceably and quietly 
resigned his position. Bat in this they were sadly disappointed, 
and the last and direful resort was forced upon them, and they 
spoke, and it was done. 

Though I deplore this sad event, and would have rejoiced 
had a beneficent Providence seen fit to have averted it, yet I 
cannot charge my countrymen with a disposition to disregard 
rule and order. I admire their patience, fortitude and discre- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, my candid conviction that if the same 
moderation and discretion had been exercised by the Legisla- 
ture, this lamentable event might have been avoided by the 
seasonable intervention of the Judiciary. 

We hope that this lesson will not be lost on the present and 
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succeeding statesmen of our country. And it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the surprise and agitation the act produced on 
the public mind, notwithstanding the subject had been thor- 
oughly considered, weighed and determined, will teach us that 
we cannot be too cautious and deliberate as regards the preser- 
vation and protection of our national existence. 

There is nothing, fellow-citizens, in the nature of a Kepublic, 
and certainly nothing in the character of the negro, that should 
give us any uneasiness in connection with our late difficulties. 
Nay, on the contrary, we should take courage and march on. 
But it may be supposed there may be some peculiar circnm- 
htances connected with our difficulties that may be ruinous, let 
the general issue with republics and the negro race be what it 
may. Then let us go over the history of the case from its 
commencement to the deposition of President Eoye, and. see if 
wc, as a nation, committed an unpardonable sin, and plunged 
ourselves into an inextricable dilemma, as some persons would 
have us believe. 

CAUSES OP THE DEPOSITION. 

It is a certain and established fact that there was no alterna- 
tive left the people of Liberia save the one they adopted; and 
they felt convin^ced that they had of necessity to depose Presi- 
dent Eoye, or allow the Constitution, the sacred palladium of 
their liberties, to be trampled under foot. 

The case of President Eoye and the people is substantially 
as follows: President Koye proclaimed in November, 1870, that 
the constitutional amendment to prolong the presidential term 
of office from two to four years, the senatorial term from four 
to eight years, and the term of the members of the House of 
Kepresentatives from two to four years, was adopted by the 
votes cast at the special election of May, 1870. 

The proclamation electrified the people, and evident marks 
of dissatisfaction were instantly manifested throughout the 
tjountry. The Legislature expressed great indignation at the 
act, and pronounced it as an unconstitutional assumption of 
the President to exercise the prerogative of the Legislature, 
as they recognized that the Department of State was consti- 
tuted by the Constitution as a depository of safe-keeping for 
the sealed ballot-boxes of the election, to be kept inviolate and 
transmitted at the meeting of the Legislature to the House of 
Representatives. 

The President assumed the position that the law authorizing 
him to re-submit the proposed constitutional amendment to 
the people for their vote in May, 1870, conferred upon him the 
right and imposed on him the duty of declaring the result of 
the said election. 
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The Legislature contended that no such power had been con- 
ferred by such act, and as the Constitution had expressly pro- 
vided and laid down the course of procedure, that it was an 
unwarrantable assumption of the Executive Department. The 
Legislature demanded the ballots, declared the proposed amend- 
ment lost, and made a full statement of the votes cast in the 
several election precincts, showing that a majority had voted 
against them. 

It appears that the State Department had rejected all of the 
votes cast, save one from Maryland county, as the tickets had 
more words on them than the law expressly provided for, (the 
additional words were explanatory and copied from the law,) 
nevertheless, they so vitiated the tickets, according to the view 
of the Secretary of State, that he rejected them, as laws must 
be literally obeyed. 

This explanation did not allay the excitement, and the House 
of Eepresentatives preferred articles of impeachment against 
the honorable Secretary of State for interfering with the bal- 
lot-boxes. The Senate acknowledged the correctness of the 
position assumed by the House of Eepresentatives, and sup- 
posing that by a strange freak of mind, some mental hallucina- 
tion, the Secretary of State possibly may have considered it his 
duty to act as he did, and the Senate being favorably impressed 
with the past services rendered by him and his devotion to the 
interest of the country, allowed him the advantage of an in- 
formality in the proceedings of the House, and dismissed the 
impeachment with a reprimand. 

The declaration on the proposed constitutional amendment 
which was passed by the House of Representatives, in which 
the Senate concurred, according to the custom in such cases, 
was entitled: *'A resolution declaring the constitutional amend- 
ment not carried." 

No sooner did the President discover the word "Resolution" 
in the caption of the declaration, than he conceived that he 
had a clear right and the authority to vet(» the said declaratory 
resolution, and it was accordingly done, in which he stated that, 
the amendment had been legally submitted and adopted at the 
biennial election in 1869, and that the vote in 1870 had not an- 
nulled it. 

The Legislature then passed a declaration, protesting against 
President Roj^e's proclamation, and announcing that the 
proposed constitutional amendment was not adopted by the 
people. 

President Roye issued another proclamation, denouncing the 
action of the Legislature, and declaring that, according to the 
vote taken at the special election, the Presidential term of 
office had been lengthened from two to four years, the Sena- 
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Government, and requested the Liberian Government to have 
her commissioners in readiness to proceed as proposed, on the 
arrival of said arbitrator and commissioners. 

As the meeting of the Legislature was near at hand on the 
reception of the communication referred to, and as this Grov- 
emment would be notified when the United States arbitrator 
would probably be at Monrovia, we have not yet made any 
appointment. 

The British claim for the seizure of the Elizabeth for contra- 
vening our revenue laws within our jurisdiction, appears to be 
settled, or nearly so, by draft on the loan. 

Hon. J. Milton Turner, Minister Besident from the United 
States, had his credentials exchanged and exequatur granted 
on the 19th July of the present year. It is a source of grati- 
fication that though the United States Government ^as not 
foremost in our recognition as a nation, yet since her acknowl- 
edgment she has accorded to us the highest diplomatic agent 
that has been accredited to our Government. We esteem this 
high appreciation of our nationality and the cordiality of their 
intercourse with us. We indulge the pleasing hope that our 
friendly relations will be perpetual, and that Mr. Turner, in his 
official capacity, will greatly promote the interest of the great 
American Eepublic and her offspring, the African Bepublic 

INTERNATIONAL REFORM CONGRESS. 

We are pleased to inform you that the Government received 
an invitation from Eev. E. C. Wines, D. D., United States Ck>m- 
missioner, to join in an effort acceded to by several of the 
high powers of Europe, to inaugurate an international Congress 
on Prisons and Penitentiary reforms, to be held in London, Jane, 
1872. We are solicited to send a deputation from Liberia to 
said Congress, and to appoint commissioners here to oorres- 
pond with similar commissioners of the different Grovemments 
adopting the measure ; to obtain information from all coun- 
tries respecting prison govwnment and reform, in order that 
a system of reforms may be conducted in the most enlightened 
manner, and thus prove a blessing to the unfortunate inmates 
of houses of correction and reform, which should be the cher- 
ished object of all prison discipline as well as to prevent the 
commission of crime on the part of those who have not en- 
tered their precincts by the fear of punishment. We hail this 
philanthropic movement with delight, and hope that the smiles 
of heaven will rest upon the laudable efforts set forth to accom- 
plish the design. We hope that our Government will arrange 
to receive the full benefit of the wisdom and experience of the 
world on this important subject. 
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THE ENGLISH LOAN. 

According to an act of the Legislature, approved 28th Jan- 
nary, 1870, to negotiate a loan not exceeding $500,000, Presi- 
dent Koye commissioned in May last, Hon. D. Chinery, our 
Charge d'Affaires in London, Hon. W. S. Anderson, Speaker of 
the House of Kepresentatives, and Hon. H. W. Johnson, Sr., 
Secretary of the Interior, to negotiate said loan. 

The Government has been officially informed that the loan 
was negotiated according to law on the first of August. We 
have copies of the prospectus, bond, &c., but we feel confident, 
from statements in letters received, that they were modified. 
"We were expecting, from communications received from our 
Charge d' Affaires, that Commissioners Anderson and Johnson 
would bring a full statement of all matters appertaining to the 
loan, and that an order for 825,000 in gold might be expected 
by them. 

Commissioner Johnson arrived on the 11th November, and 
knew nothing save that he assisted in the negotiation, but kept 
no memorandum, and could give no statement of it, and had 
DO money belonging to it. 

Commissioner Anderson arrived in our roadstead November 
24, in the steamship Liberia, had the expected documents and 
gold, which was marked and entered on the manifest as the 
property of W. S. Anderson. He did not come ashore, but 
proceeded leeward on the steamer. In consequence of these 
delinquencies on the part of the Commissioners, we are unpre- 
pared to lay before your honorable body at this time a correct 
and reliable statement of the terms of the loan, but it becomes 
our painful duty to inform you that we have abundant evi- 
dence in our possession to show that there has been an unwar- 
rantable interference on the part of the deposed President and 
the heads of his departments in connection with that loan, and 
that drafts have been drawn thereon for $129,077 75, including 
the $25,000 gold, already alluded to, and indent of goods of 
$50,000 which had been ordered. • 

In connection with the indent we are informed by letter of 
the 10th October, 1871, from Hon. D. Chinery, our Charge d'Af- 
faires in London, that the order had been executed, and that 
the ship " Town," of 286 tons burthen, had been chartered and 
was being laden at Liverpool, and would probably sail in ten 
days for Monrovia, and that duplicates of accounts and a gen- 
eral statement of all matters appertaining to the loan would be 
forwarded by her. 

All documents in our possession relative to the loan will be 
laid before you, and as soon as others come to hand they shall 
be submitted for your consideration. Pi'ominent among the 
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amounts drawn we discover $30,849 in favor of President 
Koye, and $4^376 02 for his Secretary of State. 

I exceedingly regret that the deposition of President Eoye 
is connected with two very important and vital interests of 
our country, which are the introduction of money, and the ex- 
tension of the presidential term. The loan having been mis- 
applied, and the question of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment having unhappily produced a rupture between the people 
and the President, these subjects are apt, in popular discussion, 
to be influenced prejudicially and tend to prevent cool, dispas- 
sionate, liberal and patriotic consideration. We hope, how- 
ever, that these subjects will be allowed to stand on their own 
merits. 

It is my candid conviction that the great want of Liberia is 
the judicious employment of capital in the development of the 
vast resources by a well-conducted and properly-directed sys- 
tem of internal improvements; a wise regulation and molding 
of our aboriginal population, that they may contribute to the 
strength, stability, material prosperity and perpetuity of our 
nationality. Without money we cannot shape, fashion and 
build up a great national temple, though the quarry of marble 
lay at our feet. 

Get money, and use it with discretion ; apply it to its legiti- 
mate purposes, and your flag will be respected to the fends of 
the earth, and we will be exempted from insults at times in the 
exercise of the prerogative of sovereignty. We would be en- 
abled to afford protection to our commerce and citizens, and to 
the heralds of the Cross, and establish law and order through- 
out the land. 

The arm of industry will grow weak, the spirit of enter- 
prise languish and die, and the genius of ingenuity lie dorm- 
ant, unless inspired by the hope of reward, and reward cannot 
be rendered without money. 

Watchmen of Liberia^ who are intrusted with the public 
welfare, let me pray you not* to encourage the erroneous idea 
which has been promulgated, that the introduction of foreign 
capital endangers our liberties and involves the safety and in- 
dependence of our State, and that thereby we sell our country. 

The world is progressive and is going by steam ; and if we 
wish to keep apace we too must go by steam. So we hope that 
whatever of disaster may befall the first loan negotiated by the 
Government of Liberia, that it will not deter us from viewing 
matters in their proper light, or from using properly the ad- 
vantages which we possess. 

Some of us deny that it is the legitimate employment of Gov-, 
ernment to engage in internal improvement, but this is simply 
because they have not given thp ' '^.t proper attention. 
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What makes New York city the great emporium of the trade 
of the Western hemisphere but the sagacious action of De 
Witt Clinton in the construction of the Erie canal? What 
caused such rapid expansion in the United States but the at- 
tention paid to internal improvements and to popular edu- 
cation? Cities have risen almost in a day, and men became 
wealthy in an hour. 

What has placed Prussia in her present exalted position but 
her superior system of education and attention to internal 
improvements? 

I do not mean or desire that our Government should trade, 
or check the enterprise of her citizens, but I hold that it is the 
duty of the Government to coin money and enjoy all the profits 
of coinage, and to encourage railroads, canals, &c., by liberal 
subsidies, if the citizens will engage in them, and by prose- 
cuting these works herself if the citizens will not. In other 
words. Government should afford facilities for the profitable 
employment of all her inhabitants, and compel every man to 
work and behave himself, or be subject to punishment. 

We do not want money that we may indulge in extravagance, 
or live at ease and in elegance while the land lay in waste 
around us. This would be an exceedingly difficult task, if not 
a moral impossibility. Were we to acquire affluence, live in 
ease and relax into effeminency, aod neglect the active duties 
which devolve upon us in taking a full and deep inspiration of 
the true spirit of our mission here, and breathe the spirit of 
the age in which we live and prophesy to the valley of dry 
bones to live, that a mighty array of living men, full of knowl- 
edge, understanding and immortality may appear, we would 
be swept away as with the besom of destruction ; for the God 
of Heaven would forsake us, and the wild and untutored hea- 
then would destroy us. We must be active and astir; the ne- 
cessity is laid upon us, and we must obey. There is very much 
land to be possessed, and we must throw aside all indulgencies 
and in the might of Jehovah go up and possess it. 

We have been too circumscribed in our actions; we have 
been too exclusively employed of late in regarding the immi- 
grant portion of the population of the country, and not taking 
a more general and comprehensi-ve view of the incorporation 
of our aboriginal population as a principal source of our na- 
tional permanence. Our fathers laid the foundation of our na- 
tional fabric, and we have to gather the materials to erect the 
superstructure — ^from Musardu and the regions far beyond as 
well as across the Atlantic. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 

The lengthening of the presidential term of office is a sub- 
juct that has received mucn consideration in Liberia, and has 
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been pressed upon the attention of the people ; and it is clear 
from the general expression throughout the country that they 
have desired a change of the presidential term of office from 
two to four years, but that they did not favor a change of the 
representative term of offi.ce, nor of the extension of the sen- 
atorial term of office beyond six years. 

Knowing that the proposed amendment had failed at the 
special election, the people petitioned largely the last Legisla- 
lature that the matter should be re-submitted at the next en- 
suing biennial deletion, but in the excitement of the times it 
was prudently passed over ; but we hope that in due time it 
will be revived, and that the people will not reconsider their 
determination, based on good and sufficient reasons, to extend 
the presidential term of office. 

It is my solemn conviction, which has been entertained and 
expressed for many years, that commotion and political false- 
hood, corruption and dissimulation, lack of public confidence, 
and faction and want of efficiency in the administration of 
Government, and disunion, and misrule, and disorder of every 
shade and variety, will continue to increase until the change is 
effected. The evil may be masked a while, but it will ever 
and anon show itself in its true colors. 

Allowing that we who now compose the citizenship of this 
Republic should heartily repent of our sins against the ballot- 
box, and resolve in future to regard it as the safety-valve of our 
machinery of Government, and were of one mind and would act 
in unison, what guarantee have we, or good ground of hope, 
that the immigrants, who may in a few years far outnumber 
us, will not act as we have, and be so anxious for change, 
change, change, that we may not have any steady administra- 
tion, but a regular system of political wire-pulling to keep in or 
to get in office. 

Time will not allow me to adduce corroborative evidence, 
nor do I deem it necessary on this occasion, as " a hint to the 
wise is sufficient," and I only desire to pledge my hearty co- 
operation in support of the measure. 

COIN CONTRACT. 

I beg leave to lay before your honorable body, and ask your 
favorable consideration of the same, a contract entered into 
July 20, 1870, between this Government and Messrs. Goats & 
Co., London, which stipulates that Coats & Co. are to deliver 
at Monrovia, free of charge to the Liberian Government, 
$20,000 of copper coin, consisting of one and two-cent pieces 
similar to those now in circulation, only lighter in weight, a 
specimen of which will be furnished you — the Liberian Gov- 
ernment paying for said coin the sum of two thousand two 
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hundred and ninety pounds sterling, or $10,992, leaving a clear 
profit in favor of Government of $9,008. 

At the option of the Liberian Government an additional 
amount of $20,000, copper coin is provided for on the same 
terms. 

Much time and labor are expended in Liberia for want of 
small change, and a tendency to extravagance and non-appre- 
ciation of small amounts of money is promoted by the lack of 
change. 

MILTARY EXPEDITION. 

The military expedition, under Colonel R. A. Sherman, put 
on foot to arrest Prince Manna in his hostile aggressions in 
the Grand Cape Mount country and parts adjacent, and for 
the rescue of Mrs. Blackford, proved eminently successful so 
far as their operations extended. The notorious stronghold 
Bessa, was stormed and levelled to the dust 20th March, 1871. 

At that fortress, in which the enemy had concentrated all of 
his forces, and made every provision to withstand a protracted 
Beige, our troops met with a vigorous resistance, but it was re- 
duced by dint of valor and superior military skill. 

En route to Bessa stood the town of Deara, which was well 
suited, from its natural environs, as a strong position for de- 
fence. Here the enemy concentrated his forces to try his 
strength, and hotly contested the passage to Bessa, but our arms 
proved victorious and the enemy retreated to Bessa to await 
the final struggle, and Bessa having fallen, fled as they were 
pursued from town to town by our troops. Our troops broken 
down by fatigue and forced marches by tramps through 
swamps, and burdened, it was deemed advisable to withdraw 
to the base of operations and thence to embark for home, the 
prime object of the expedition having been accomplished. 

The section of the country in which the expedition operated 
is extremely unfavorable to the military operations of an in- 
vading army, as it abounds in marshes. 

At Deara the brave and intrepid Colonel Sherman was se- 
verely wounded, and the command devolved on Lieutenant 
. Colonel Anthony D. Williams, who, with military skill and sol- 
dier-like coolness, inspired the army with confidence, and the 
renowned Bessa fell by the vigorous onset of our gallant troops. 

DEATH OP KING MOMORU. 

On the 23d of !N'ovember, a communication was received from 
Benzaleh Quella, chief of the Condo people, in which he informs 
the Government that J. W. Tucker, a school-master employed 
by the Episcopal Mission, was captured at Totoquella on the 
2d of the month, by Weta, chief of the Bondy people, who 
gained possession of the town, but were repulsed. JDemand 
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was made by the Government on Weta for the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. Tucker, and Bengaleh Quellawas directed to send 
him forthwith to Monrovia. 

Though Bengaleh Quella subscribes himself as the chief of 
the Condos, yet he endeavors by subterfuge, according to the 
native custom, to conceal the death of Momora Sou. 

We regret to hear of the demise of Prince Momoru. He 
was a man of signal ability as a ruler of his people, and the 
Government might have made him an active ally in. extending 
our trade and dominion interiorward. 

THE ABORIGINEES. 

By proper management and the judicious expenditure of a 
little means we could make our aboriginal population contrib- 
ute largely to the material strength, stability and permanent 
prosperity of our country. We could penetrate into and open 
free communication with the far interior. We could build up 
a great nationality with the millions of Africa which the world 
would respect. We must, by well-concerted action, convince 
our aboriginal brethren that we have the disposition and the 
ability to make of them a great nation. 

They see the superior advantages of our civil and religious 
institutions; they admire but cannot embrace them unless we, 
as a people and as a Government assist them, and win their 
confidence, command their respect, restore our prestige, and 
provide ways and means for assimulotion and incorporation 
among us. 

Such a course requires zealous, assiduous and persistent ef- 
forts on the part of the Government, and involves the expend- 
iture of a large amount of capital, but it will be like bread cast 
upon the waters, which will be seen after many days, and like 
seed sown in good soil, which shall yield its thirty, sixty and a 
hundred fold. 

Any amount might be judiciously expended in this direction, 
whether to subsidise worthy chieftains and impose on them 
the duty to keep the highways open so far as that can be 
done to advantage, or in the protection afforded to depots of 
trade established on the highways to the interior, as it has 
already been commenced by the Department of the Interior, 
or guaranteeing such protection to trading companies, adven- 
turers, or mission stations which are to become the nucleus of 
settlements after the Arthington system; or whether the 
money be expended in the employment of discreet oom- 
missioners, with power to settle diffioalties and enforce peaoe 
and order, as well as to conoiliate the natives, induce them to 
adopt civilized habits, inBtract them in the duties of civil and 
' domestic lifci encoora^ the growth of cotton and other staple 
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products of exportation, distribute seeds, and offer inducements 
in the form of premiums and the prospect of sale for said pro- 
ducts, and introduce, as far as practicable, the arts and handi- 
crafts of civilized life by manual labor-schools, &c. 

Prom their strong faculty of imitation, which is conceded 
even by our enemies, and by the judicious employment of well- 
selected agencies, we could whet their ingenuity and produce 
prodigious results. 

. Then, fellow-citizens, if we would only be alive to the im- 
portance and dignity of our position as a nation occupying an 
extensive territory which can be extended indefinitely, posses- 
sing a large population which merely needs regulation to make 
us strong and wealthy, having a rich soil abounding with 
the most precious natural productions of the earth, and yield- 
ing in rich profusion all the valuable productions of the tropics, 
and having a tolerable proportion of the producers of such pro- 
ducts — we could extend the sceptre of power and dominion, 
stretch forth the magic wand of science, and elevate the stand- 
ard of Christianity and civilization. 

WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES. 

I beg leave to recommend to your honorable body the im- 
portance of inaugurating a system of bonded warehouses and 
Government wharves. Our present system of collecting the 
customs is quite inadequate and unsatisfactory, and is liable 
to any amount of fraud and deception that merchants and ship- 
pers and officers may be disposed to practice. 

A custom-house oath, which many persons do not regard, is 
the only safeguard and regulator of the whole system, and 
must, from the nature of the case, be much abused. 

Having effected a loan based upon the revenue arising from 
the receipt of customs, it becomes our duty to secure by all 
possible means the proper collection of the tariff. 

The company of African Merchants offer for sale their estab- 
lishment in Grand Bassa county, consisting of permanent build- 
ings, and a wharf and crane in the most eligible position of the 
county, and admirably adapted to this purpose, as well as suit- 
ed for the purpose of a court-house, jail, and Government offices 
of every description, for less than three-fourths of the original 
cost of said premises. 

When it is remembered that that county contributes largely 
to the revenue, and the importance of commencing the de- 
sirable system of bonded warehouses, which afford superior 
advantages to our commerce than any other system with which 
we are acquainted, I hope that the Legislature will favorably 
regard the proposition and make the necessary appropriation. 
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TARIFF DUES. 

If the percentage on the import duties were lessened, we 
would realize a greater profit by increasing the facilities for 
securing and collecting the customs. 

We hope that the Legislature will continue the system of 
specific duties, and justly discriminate between things neces- 
sary and useful, and such as are superfluous and pernicious. 

Things injurious to the public health and morals, if found 
impolitic to prohibit, should at least be made to contribute 
largely to the revenue of government in compensation for the 
evils entailed. At the same time care should be taken that 
the duties should not be levied so high as to offer inducements 
to smuggh'ng, or tax too highly articles of improved taste and 
ingenuity. 

We hope that the Legislature will take into consideration 
the importance of constituting by law a well-organized Board 
of Trade, and that they will give it their careful attention, so 
that the object contemplated may be fully secured, as the pro- 
tection of our trade is of the greatest importance. We hope 
that the delay of a year, the President having vetoed your 
bill of last session, will only serve to produce a more excellent 
organization. 

THANKS — RESPONSIBILITY. 

I beg to record my appreciation of the active and energetic 
manner within which the provisional Government administer- 
ed the pressing engagements of the Executive Department of 
Government, and hope that you will make suitable acknowl- 
edgement of their valuable services. We will, by special mes- 
sage, acquaint you of particulars in this c6nnection. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I hope that this hurried and 
incomplete document will not prove altogether unprofitable to 
the Legislature and the country. If I could have commanded 
more time I could have condensed the matter and presented 
the subjects to better advantage. What I have omitted will be 
supplied by a special message. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to say that the eyes of the 
country rest upon you with great solicitude. You have mat- 
ters of grave importance to attend to, which will demand your 
best efforts. We hope that the prayers of the people will 
ascend to heaven in your behalf, and that the blessing of 
Providence will attend your deliberations, so that in all time 
to come many shall rise up and call you blessed for the labors 
you shall have performed during the session. 

J. S. Smith. 
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THE INTERIOR OF WEST AFRICA. 

Mention has been made in the Kepository that Prof. Blyden 
had been commiseioned by Gov. Kennedy, of Sierra Leone, to 
visit the chiefs from Porto Loka to Falaba and Sangala, with 
the privilege to proceed as far eastward as the Niger. The fol- 
lowing letter from Prof. Blyden, published in the Evangelist j 
of New York, shows that he had found an attractive and beau- 
tiful country, trading towns and people with regular govern- 
ment, and with schools and the institutions of a partial civili- 
zation. Prof. Blyden is accompanied by an Arabic scholar, 
residing at Sierra Leone, and by Eev. Mr. Williams, formerly of 
Demerara, and more recently of Liberia: 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR BLYDEN. 

Kambia, Great Sarcies River * January 17, 1872. 

This is not intended to suggest a series of " Letters from In- 
terior Africa." I cannot promise this, as messengers for the 
Coast are very uncertain, I have an opportunity of now 
writing because I have been detained here a few days getting 
carriers. 

Kambia, where I now am, is a trading town of considerable 
importance, situated on the south bank of the Great Sarcies 
River, about eighty miles from Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

We should ere this ha\^e been much farther on our way, but 
after my instructions were written, it was concluded that it 
might be best, instead of coming out by the Porto Loka way, 
which has been much traveled, to take the usual route, on 
which we are now proceeding. We therefore left Bullam, 
whence I wrote you last, and arrived by boat at this place in 
twenty-six hours. 

The King of Kambia is of Timmanee extraction, but a Mos- 
lem proselyte. His town is beautifully situated in the midst 
of surrounding hills. He commands the road this way to Fal- 
aba. As there are war difficulties on the usual road from Si- 
erra Leone to Falaba, it will be very important if we can 
manage to get through ^'on thi^ line" to Falaba, thus opening 
a new outlet for the interior trade. Thus far the prospect is 
encouraging. The king assures us that we can go through in 
safety to Falaba [a town 150 miles distant east by north, and 
near the source of the Sarcies river,] and it may be to Kan- 
kan; indeed, you need not be surprised to see a letter from 
me dated Timbuctoo, with the Macedonian cry for a Christian 

* The {Sarcies bas its outlet fifteen miles up the Coast, northwest from Si- 
erra Leone; Kembla is on its soatheast bank, forty miles from its moath. 

2 
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mission to that city. Horses and donkeys are plentiful about 
here. The king has promised to lend us a couple of horses, to 
be used by us two days and then sent back, as we shall then 
be beyond his jurisdiction. 

On the opposite bank of the river Sarcies from Kambia is 
the town. of Billeh, the abode of Priests and students — a sort of 
University town. Here presides Fode Tarrawalla, the most 
learned Moslem in this part of Africa. He is of the Soosoo 
tribe. His father, all his brothers, and all his sons, have been 
distinguished for their learning, insomuch that it is currently- 
believed through the country that his grandfather had drank 
of the water of Zem Zem— the sacred well at Mecca. This is 
according to a Moslem superstition. 

I have twice visited Billeh and enjoyed its literary atmos- 
phere. Fode Tarrawalla, its presiding genius, is over eighty 
years old. His eldest son, Laminah, fifty-three years of age, 
is often called Hafiz, because he knows the Koran b^' heart. 
Fode has four sons, all engaged with him in teaching. The 
venerable appearance and bearing of the old gentleman, his 
peculiar work as the instructor of hundreds of young men, and 
his felicitous family surroundings, reminded me of what I have 
read of Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

I found a practice at Billeh, which I have not observed at 
any other Mohammedan town — I mean the systematic educa- 
tion of girls. Here are large numbers of female students, un- 
dergoing instruction in Arabic, not only in the Koran, but in 
the Hadees or traditions. There are altogether about one 
thousand persons — men, women, and children — connected with 
this University. 

During my first visit I presented Fode Tarrawalla with a 
copy of the New Testament and Psalms in Arabic. When I 
returned, a few days after, he informed me that he had searched 
in vain for a passage which the Koran (chap. 48th) says 
occurs in the»Gospel, comparing believers to the young plant, 
(see Matt, iv: 28.) I assisted the old man in his difficulties. 

His conversation with me was chiefly in Arabic, and every 
now and then he would throw in an apt quotation from the 
poets or traditions. His whole demeanor was that of a learned 
man, and he uttered measured sentences with the grave dig- 
nity of a professor at Yale or Princeton. 

The little book "People of Africa," published by Mr. Schief- 
felin, containing the Arabic manuscripts, is in great demand 
here. The King has just borrowed my copy, to have the Arabic 
pieces copied by his scribes. He keeps three Foulah young 
men to write his Arabic communications. He is very anxious 
to have a school established here, to instruct the children of his 
town in the English language. The settled population of 
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Kambia is about two thousand, but is much greater in the 
trading season. 

A Christian educational institution established here, having 
teachers acquainted with Arabic and Koranic literature, would 
be very useful. 

I have frequent opportunities of addressing groups of these 
learned men, and I find them by no means unwilling to admit 
the New Tee»tament into the curriculum of their studies. 

The most learned among them seem the most anxious to read 
and understand it. Superficial knowledge everywhere is in- 
tolerant; it is so in Africa; but the earnest students among 
African Mohammedans think that the teachings of Judea are 
by no means inferior to the teachings of' Arabia, for the im» 
provement of their country. 

I think it of the greatest importance that negro young men, 
who are being trained in the United States for teachers and 
missionaries, should be carefully taught Hebrew and Arabic ; 
especially should they study Mohammedan literature; not 
simply for controversial purposes, but that they may be able 
to understand thd intelligent portion of the people of this land, 
among whom it is evident it will be their lot to live and labor. 

January 19. — Yesterday a wonderful Foulah bov came to see 
me, not more than fourteen years of age, and he knows the 
whole Koran by heart in Arabic. He surpasses everything I 
have yet seen in the way of memory. He is a natural lin- 
guist. I wish we had him in some school of learning.* I can- 
not too strongly recommend this point and Falaba as mission- 
ary stations, 

ADDRESS BY BISHOP PAYNE. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church was lately celebrated with special religious 
services. Among the addresses delivered on the interesting 
occasion was the following, by Bishop Payne, a missionary of 
thirty-four years' connection with the Society: 

Wonderful indeed has been the change al^ng the despised, 
down-trodden shores of Western Africa, during the generation 
in which I have been permitted to labor on that Coast. At the 
beginning of that time I found a Coast desolated by the foreign 
slave trade; I found a Coast so insecure that, after I went to 
the country, a Governor of one of the infant settlements was 
killed in sight of a settlement by some natives, who at- 
tempted to rob him, incited by the sight of a little money in 

*The school at which Prof. B. would be glad to educate this boy is one at Bo- 
poro or at Solyma, in Liberia. 
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his possession ; and, just below me, I knew the crew of an 
American ship to be cut off, and soon afterwards of an English 
ship; and then an attempt was made to murder the crew of a 
German vessel, and that was only prevented by the interposi- 
tion of my colleague, the Eev. Lapncelot B. Minor, of Virginia, 
who, at the risk of his life, conveyed information to the com- 
mander of the vessel, which enabled him to escape. 

Now compare that condition of things with the present. 
Instead of that trade, there has grown up along the Western 
Coast of Africa a lawful traffic, employing a thousand ships 
and two profitable lines of steamers. A cordon of settlements — 
English, American, and French — has been extended from the 
Senegal, north of the equator, down to the Niger river, in 
connection with this commerce. The English language is 
spreading all along the Coast and all through the interior. 
Thousands and thousands are learning, in these settlements and 
on board of these vessels, our English language, so that you 
can scarcely go into a village along the Coast, or some distance 
in the interior, without being addressed in our own language 
by the Africans; and at these settlements, churches and schools 
have been established, and in these churches and schools there 
have been gathered 20,000 communicants; fifteen thousand 
children are under instruction; twenty-five of the dialects 
have been reduced to writing ; while along the whole Coast 
we'have seen the country thrown open alike to the enterprise 
of the merchant, the colonist and the missionary. I have some- 
times been called the Missionary Bishop of Africa. 1 was once, 
in England, advertised as " the Missionary Bishop of Liberia/' 
I thank God I am as much entitled to one title as the other. 
I am not only not the only missionary Bishop in Africa, but 
at the present time our mother Church has six bishoprics in 
South Africa; and along the West Coast she has three bishop- 
rics — one at Sierra Leone, another at St. Helena, and another 
at the Niger River, the latter presided over by a native, a man 
of whom the Bishop of Litchfield rem\nded us the other day; 
a native man, taken from a slave-ship, trained in the Church 
of England schools, and now, with a stafi^ of native laborers, is 
planting the Gospel and the Church all along up the Niger. 
Such is the wonderful change that has been wrought in this 
part of Africa. And now, as if God's own hand and God's 
own voice were calling this American Church to do her part 
in the evangelization of that country, He has caused to go out 
from this country twenty thousand colonists who have been 
scattered along three hundred miles of the West Coast of Africa, 
on the border of what is the most populous portion of that 
great country ; fori maintain that the grain coast and the 
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country east of the grain coast are the most populous portions 
of Africa. 

As I said, God has sent over those twenty thousand colo- 
nists, for whora we are bound to care just as much as for the 
freed men of this country, the freedmen of this city, or any 
portion of our own colored population ; and all the more, be- 
cause the colonists are to be the basis for the operations of 
Christian revelation in that part of Africa. Thank God, I 
have been laboring, aVid not without success, to prepare those 
colonies to be the base of Christian operations in that region. 
I have succeeded, during the years that I have been connected 
with the Episcopate, in establishing eight churches in these 
colonial settlement8,.in which are between five and six hundred 
communicants. There are, at the present time, eleven indige- 
nous clergymen filling these churches and some of the native 
stations; and, besides these, sixteen or twenty catechists and 
teachers connected with the missions. But then what is this? 

I am now. after a connection of thirty-four years with that 
country, to resign this bishopric. I look to this Church, I look 
to this Convention, to appoint a successor. I look to this Church, 
moreover, to authorize the Liberian Church to have a bishop of 
their own selection; but, besides ^ve millions of natives spread 
oilt north and east of Cape Palmas in the missionary jurisdic- 
tion there, if we go to the north and north-west of the Liberian 
settlements, we find the Joloffs, the Mandingoes, the Veys, and 
all the most populous nations of Western Africa, coming down 
to the very centre of the country. . I would also ask for a mis- 
sionary bishop, with a competent staff of laborers, to go and es- 
tablish a mission at Cape Mount — a point to which these peo- 
ple come from the interior to find the Mohammedans, who are 
now acting as missionaries — that they may have brought to 
them the truths of the blessed Gospel. When I landed at that 
place, I found a Mohammedan missionary there laboring among 
those Pagan people. You may form an idea of their mission- 
ary operations, when I tell you that lately, when a Mohammedan 
priest died at Cape Mount, a native came from the far interior, 
from about Timbuctoo to Gambia, eight hundred miles above 
Monrovia, took the steamer there, and came down to Monrovia, 
to bury his comrade, who died as a missionary near Monrovia. 
This will indicate to 3^ou how extensive are the Mohammedan 
missionary operations in that country. 

Now, I would recall to your minds the pregnant words of 
that missionary who has just addressed you — one of the grand- 
est men whom God has ever given to this Church — when he 
told you that, if you talked about the failure of missions, you 
had no right to say any such word, while you used the instrUf* 
mentality that you only had to send out to accomplish the 
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work. How can you talk about the failure of missions when 
you have, at this very moment, only one foreign missionary 
engaged in the work in Western Africa, the Rev. J. G. Auer, 
— working, I fear, to his destruction — all alone? At the 
station which I left he is the only foreign missionary repre- 
sentative of this Church. Shall this continue to be so? 

And now I must not speak longer. Let me say, that what 
has taken place encourages us, in this our jubilee, to trust in 
that God, trust in that Head, that living Head, who has prom- 
ised: "Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world." In inviting you to engage earnestly in this work in 
Western Africa, we can tell you of no great nations to be born 
in a day, as you are continually told of in this western country; 
but we can tell you of nations already born, nations teeming 
with human beings, made in God's own image, capable of 
knowing, of loving, and enjoying Him forever. We can tell 
you of no great railroads that are going to be built, no great 
cities that are rising, no such things as will contribute to your 
honor and greatness and glory; but we can point out to you 
poor, miserable wretches, lying by the wayside, all beaten to 
death, and ask you whether, like the priest and the pharisee, you 
will go by on the other side; or whether, like the Samaritan, 
you will go and take up these poor wretches and bind up their 
wounds. We can promise you no ease, dear brethren ; but we 
can promise you crowns of glory. We can promise you that 
you may, by returning these people to righteousness, put them 
as stars in the crown of your rejoicing in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. We can promise you this unspeakable honor, an honor 
which I trust the Church will ever covet, of filling up that 
body for which Christ died — His Church. 



AMERICAN BOARD MISSION TO SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 

Umzumbi (Oom-zoom^'-by. — About 80 miles S.W. of Port Natal.) — Elijah 
Robbins, Henry M. Bridgraan, missionaries; Mrs. Addie B. Robbins, Mrs. 
Laura B. Bridgman ; Rufua Anderson, native preacher ; one native preacher 
and one teacher. Umtwalumi (Oom-twah-loo''-my. — About 70 miles S.W. 
of Port Natal.) — Hyman A. Wilder, missionary ; Mrs. Abbey T. Wilder ; 
one native preacher and one teacher. Ifafa (Ee-fah''-fah. — About 60 miles 
S. W. of Port Natal.) — In charge of Mr. Wilder; one native preacher. 
Amahlongwa (Ah-ma-thlong^'-wah. — About 43 miles S. W. of Port Natal.) 
In charge of Mr. Wilder; one native preacher and one teacher. Ifumi 
(Ee-foo''-my. — About 35 miles S. W. ot Port Natal.)— >Usingpanzi, native pas- 
tor; one native preacher and one teacher. Amanzimtote (Ah-mahnzeem- 
to^-ty.— About 22 miles S. W. of Port Natal.)— William Stephen Ireland, C. 
Pixley, missionaries ; Mrs. R. Oriana Ireland, Mrs. Louisa Pixley ; two 
native preachers and four teachers. Inanda (Ee-nahn^'-dah. — About 20 
miles N. W. of Port Natal.) — Daniel Lindley, missionary; Mrs. Lucy A. 
T*iadley, Mrs. Marv K. Edwards, Miss Laura A. Day ; James Dube, native 
r ; two preftchera and one teacher. Umsunduzi (Oom-soon-doo-'-zy. — 
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About 30 miles W. of N. from Port Natal.) — William Mellon, missionary ; 
Mrs. Laurna W. Mellon ; one teacher. Esidumbini (A-see-doom-bee''-ny. — 
About 40 miles W. of N. from Port Natal.) — In charge of a native preacher; 
one teacher. Umvoti (Oom-vo'-ty. — About 40 miles NN. E. of Port Natal.) 
David Rood, missionary ; Mrs. Alzina V. Rood, Miss Gertrude R. Hance ; 
two native preachers, two teachers, ^apumulo (Mah-poo-moo^'-lo.) — About 
55 miles N. of Port Natal.) — Andrew Abraham, missionary; Mrs. Sarah L. 
Abraham. In this Countey. — Aldin Grout, Seth B. Stone, Josiah Tyler, mis- 
sionaries ; Mrs. Charlotte B. Grout, Mrs. Catharine M. Stone, Mrs. Susan W. 
Tyler. On the Way. — Myron W. Pinkerton, missionary ; Mrs. Louisa M. 
Pinkerton. 

There are now three native pastors and nineteen native 
preachers in connection with this mission. Encouraging suc- 
cess attends the labors of these men, and the changes which 
have been introduced in the mission within a few years, look- 
ing to increased effort for the establishment of a native pas- 
torate and self-sustaining churches, seem to bo regarded now, 
by all, as working well. The seminary at Amanzimtote, 
with 42 pupils, and the girls' boarding-school at Inanda, with 
29 pupils, continue to prosper. Miss Day is associated with 
Mrs. Edwards in the latter, and Mr. Pixley with Mr. Ireland 
in the former. Twenty common schools have 379 boys and 
302 girls as pupils. There were additions to most of the 12 
churches -during the year, (37 in all,) but the standard of piety 
is felt to be low. ** Old habits and heathenish customs have 
not lost their power." The whole number of members in the 
churches is 481, and the average Sabbath congregations, at the 
11 stations, number, in all, 1,182. — Missionary Herald, 



OPENINGS INTEBIOBWABD. 

The openings for enlarged missionary operations within Li- 
beria and the regions beyond are again presented in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Eev. K. H. Gibson, a missionary of the 
Episcopal Church at Sinou, Liberia. All the recent indications 
of Providence point to a near approaching time when the whole 
of the vast continent of Africa will be opened to the spread of 
the everlasting Gospel : 

"I have seen and conversed with a man from the Putu 
Mountains, said to be eight days' walk in a i^orth-Eastern direc- 
tion from Greenville, Sinou. This man is from a large tribe 
called the Putu tribe. They have lately sent delegates to this 
Government, and wish to cede their territory to us, asking a 
small compensation in trade goods, with the privilege of the 
tribe being permitted to move in nearer the Liberian settle- 
ments for the purpose of trade, etc. They have already ob- 
tained the consent of the Sinou tribe to mingle with and 
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become in general interest a part of them. I was astonished 
to find myself understanding tolerably well the dialect this in- 
terior man speaks. I spoke to him in a dialect which he partly 
understood ; but I was obliged to get an interpreter, in order 
that we might understand each^other distinctly. He told me 
there is a large body of water north of the Putu Mountains, 
not quite a day's walk from his town. We suppose it to be 
either a lake or a branch of the Niger. How rapidly is the 
door being opened to the great interior for the spread of the 
Gospel? I have no doubt but that a kind Providence is pre- 
paring the way for the great interior tribes to receive the 
Gospel. This is the second tribe in this region that is mak- 
ing efforts to come nearer the sea-coast. The Sinou tribe 
proper is very small, and so nearly civilized, (I am told by 
the citizens here,) that most of the males speak the English 
language. Should these interior tribes become identified with 
them, as they have proposed to do, it will bring them also 
under civilized influence, and thus prepare them for the recep- 
tiop of the Gospel. The Baptist denomination has within the 
last few months made an important missionary movement: 
Mr. Minns has been licensed to labor and reside among the 
natives, near Butah, by the Macon Baptist church of .Farmers- 
ville, Sinou." 

LIBEBIA COLLEGE. 

At the meeting of "the Trustees of Liberia College, held at 
Monrovia, December 11, 1871, Martin H. Freeman was unani- 
mously elected to fill the vacant chair of the Fulton Professor- 
ship, assigning to him the departments of Mathematics and 
Languages. 

At the same time the Board of Trustees conferred the degree 
of D. D. upon the Rev. Horace P. Bogue of Buffalo, and the Rev. 
Samuel W. Brace, of Utica, New York. These are the first 
honors conferred by the Liberia College. In a few weeks after 
the degrees were conferred, Dr. Bogue had been summoned to 
higher honors in the kingdom of his glorified Lord. Still this 
just recognition of his relation to the College for which he was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the fully endowed Professor- 
ship to which Mr. Freeman has just been chosen, may gratify 
his family, and will be appreciated by all who know his worth 
and his lifelong devotion to the best interests of Liberia. 

Dr. Brace still lives in a green old age. Often as a voluntary 
agent he has attend Presbyteries and Associations to plead for • 
the cause of Colonization ; and for several years he has made it a 
specialty to collect from his own library and from the shelves 
of his friends, books for the College library. 

The inauguration of the Hon. J. J. Roberts as President of 
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the Republic passed off quietly, January 1. Mr. Eoberts has 
for some years held the Presidency of the Liberia College, and 
it is not yet decided whether his political office will cause him 
to resign that position. — New York Evangelist, 



COLONIZATION MEETING AT MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

A good audience was in attendance at the union meeting in 
behalf of the American Colonization Society, at the Methodist 
church, Sunday evening, notwithstanding the rain. This was 
to be expected, as all other meetings, with a single exception, 
were postponed for the occasion; Rev. Dr. Cummings, Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, presided, and made an earn- 
est address, commending the cause in its relation to African 
missions and such of our colored people as choose to emigrate 
to Liberia. He then introduced Rev. D. C. Haynes, District 
Secretary of the Society, who spoke for an hour, earnestly 
commending the work: 1st, in its missionary aspects, detailing 
the great mortality of white missionaries sent out for the last 
half century, and showing the success which has attended the 
work of the Colonization Society by the aid of colored people, 
who find the climate congenial. 2d. He spoke of the intense 
desire of thousands of our colored people South to go to Libe- 
ria, and the complete success for themselves and families of 
those who have been in Liberia for a few years. Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, of the South Congregational church, and Rev. Mr. 
Dickinson, of the Baptist church, participated in the meeting. 
— Constitution, Apnl 10. 



DEATH OF PBOF. THOMAS C. UFHAM. 

Africa has sustained a severe loss in the decease of the Rev. 
Thomas C. Upham, D. D., who passed away from earth on the 
2d of April, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. He was 
for upwards of forty years one of the Professors in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine; during all which he has been 
favorably known as a diligent and devout student and toiler. 
His work on Mental Philosophy, and several Volumes on re- 
ligious experience and the higher Christian life, have given 
him a place in the hearts of the people. 

Since January 18, 1848, Prof. Upham had been a Vice Pres- 
ident of the American Colonization Society, and by his pen, 
his voice and his contributions, had earnestly sought to ad- 
vance its interests and secure its success. 
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FBOF. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 

Art, science, and religion have alike, in the death of Prof. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, lost a shining ornament. An artist, an 
inventor, and a Christian, the measure of his usefulness was 
complete. He never would have said it of himself, but it may 
be truly written of him, that his " line has gone out to the 
ends of the earth." No man of our age, fruitful of greatness 
as it has been, has left a better product of the exercise of his 
faculties for the welfare of his fellows. 

Prof Morse enjoyed the rare felicity of hearing the verdict 
of posterity. The utility of the electric telegraph is so mani- , 
fest, and his claim as the inventor so entirely undisputed, that 
by unanimous consent his place was assigned him among the 
great benefactors of the world. From the moment of the send- 
ing of his first message, *' What hath God wrought?" to the 
close of his great age of fourscore and one years, he encoun- 
tered no other demonstrations than those of the reverence and 
gratitude of mankind. 

Prof Morse always expressed and manifested an ardent inter- 
est in the success of the Colonization Society, giving to it the 
benefit of his counsels, his gifts and his imperishable name. 

AOTIOir OP THE NEW YOEK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Managers of the New York Coloni- 
zation Society, duly convened on occasion of the death of Prof. Samuel F. B. 
Morse, President of the Society, held on Monday, April 8, 1872, at their 
room No. 44, Bible House, in the City of New York ; it was unanimously — 
• Ordered, That the following minute be adopted and recorded, and that a 
copy of the same be sent to the family of the deceased, and that it be pub- 
lished in the public journals, under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee: 

*' The removal from this world of the distinguished man who filled the 
office of President of the New York Colonization Society is a sore loss to 
this institution and to the great cause which it was instituted to uphold and 
promote. Amid his varied and engrossing pursuits in the fields of art, liter- 
ture and science, Professor Morse found time to think of and to support the 
noble work of the elevation of the African race, through the agency and in- 
fluence of the Colony and the Republic of Liberia ; looking confidently for 
the regeneration of benighted Africa, as the result of that work. The prin- 
ciples which he imbibed on that subject, from the teachings of his revered 
and honored father, the Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse, of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, one of the earliest friends of the American Colonization Society, he 
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not only did not forget, but he carried them «at in practice, and to the end 
trod in the footsteps of his illustrious sire. Even in old age and amid its 
many infirmities, he hesitated not to accept the Presidency of our Society, 
and to appear in public as the advocate of the objects and work which it was 
established to promote. And now he rests from his labors, and around his 
tomb gather not only .the votaries and friends of science and civilization, 
literature, commerce, and the arts, but also the friends of philanthropy and 
humanity and benevolence and religion, to pay a fitting tribute to his genius, 
his skill, his energy, his purity, his fidelity, his goodness, his unaffected 
piety — testifying to his manifold noble qualities of heart and mind, and to 
his fidelity to the cause of humanity and Christian civilization. 

" His life was a great blessing to the whole human race ; and for it the 
tribute of universal thanks to the Goi who gave it is most justly due. His 
death is an unspeakable loss to the world, for which it may well mourn ; but 
not without hope, for his works do follow him, and will live to bless unborn 
ages. He leaves to us and those who will come after us a priceless heritage 
in the results of his genius and toil ; in his beautiful example, and his love 
to God and man. May that heritage be by us ever duly prized and thank- 
fully used, and lead us to emulate the noble character of him who hath be- 
queathed it to his co-laborers, his friends, and his fellow-men. 

Benj. I. Haight, Jas. C. Holden, 
S. D. Alexandee, J. D. Vermilye, 
H. G. Marquand, Executive Committee, 

Almon Merwin, Secretary. 



MEETING IN AIB OF AFBICAN COLONIZATION. 

A meeting was held last evening in the First Reformed Church, (Rev. Dr. 
Kimball,) on Joralemon street, for the purpose of advancing the cause of Af- 
rican Colonization. The meeting was opened with prayer by the pastor, and, 
after the singing of a hymn, Rev. Dr. Orcutt was introduced, who spoke of 
the operations of the Society as follows: 

The American Colonization Society has a record of which it need not be 
ashamed. Its age is fifty-five years. Its expenditures during its entire ex- 
istence have not reached $2,365,000. And yet it has established an inde- 
pendent Christian Republic, in formal treaty with the principal nations of 
the earth, upon the benighted Continent of Africa; a Continent containing 
about one-seventh part of the inhabitants of the globe. For the benefit of 
Bome 4,000,000 negroes in this country, the Freedmen's Bureau received, in 
about five years after its organization in 1865, some $13,000,000. The appro- 
priation to that Bureau in a single year was nearly $1,500,000 more than 
this Society has expended in half a century. Verily a great and good work 
has been accomplished by its agency at comparatively little expense ; but 
more remains to be done. Liberia needs, and earnestly desires, an increase 
of her emigrant population. That need can be supplied from the United 
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States. The people are her^ and want to go. The number of applicants for 
a passage since the commencement of the year is some 1,200 at least, and 
2,000 or more of the applicants of last year could not be sent, for the want of 
means. 

The Rev. Dr. Haight was then introduced, and addressed the meeting. He 
alluded in opening to the obstacles which for years, he said, had been thrown 
in the path of African Colonization. This was a very common conclusion 
before the war, when human interest in the possession of negroes as slaves 
was the ruling motive ; but with the abolition of slavery all this had ceased, 
and there was now a hope, with the help of the American people, for the es- 
tablishment of a great Christian Republic in Africa, and the ultimate evan- 
gelization of its people. The cloud of doubt which hung over this enterprise 
will soon have ended. Think of Africa, its history and its future destiny ! 
Is it never to rise from its present degradation? There is not a hope in man 
which does not say, God forbid it. What hope is there for Africa? There is 
only one, that is the Christian Republic of Liberia. Let the churches send 
their help to this Republic, and the light shall shine forth to the benighted 
regions of Africa, and the people will be saved. When colonies have sprung 
from Christian nations, they have been the salvation of the people among 
whom they were. With all its records of cruelty, which the early settlers 
practiced toward the aborigines in this country, yet did not it all under the 
Providence of God result in the formation of this great Christian empire? 
The speaker then went on to speak of the condition of the African in this 
country. He showed how they were brought here, not only against their own 
wishes, and against the wishes of the people here, and then went on to claim 
that this was one of the instruments in the hands of the Almighty for the 
regeneration of the people in Africa. He showed how the war, in which 
Bome of the best blood in the country was spilled, was one of the means 
chosen by God for the regeneration of these people. There are more than two 
thousand of the colored race to-day ready to go to Africa, and thousands 
more will follow them. God has determined that it is through the instru- 
mentality of the American negro that the regeneration of Africa is to follow. 
It is now time that men and women, if they have never done it before, 
should think of and take up this grand subject of African regeneration. 

The Rev. Dr. Samson was the next speaker. He conimenced by comparing 
the proposed exodus of the negroes from this country to the exodus of the Jews. 
It was for the purpose of forming the nucleus of a great Christian empire in 
a land which had heretofore been given to the slavery of paganism. A great 
many people professed to ftave doubts of the possibility of ever making the 
Republic of Liberia a success, but had we not in our own country a lesson 
which should silence all such doubts? Who would have thought in 1776 
that in a little over ninety years the germ of a nation, which sprung into ex- 
istence then, would make international laws, and call upon the nations of the 
earth to obey them? The speaker went on to show the difficulties which the 
Puritan Fathers labored under in establishing this Republic. Out of one hun- 
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dred and nine who landed, wading through the chilly water in December, 
forty-six perished the same winter from their suflferings ; but still they were 
not disheartened, and they labored on, and the great Christian Republic of 
America to-day was the glorious result of their labors. Who could say that 
the young Republic of Liberia would not in the years to come succeed, through 
the agency of the educated and Christian colored men of the United States, 
who desired only the means of going there, to become the great evangelizers 
of the African Continent? 

The colored people were anxious to go where they could feel independent, 
and the speaker thought it was the duty of the American people to assist them 
as far as they could. The speaker concluded with an earnest exhortation to 
this effect, and after the benediction the meeting adjourned. — Brooklyn {N. Y.) 
Eagle, April 22. 



ITEMS OF IITTELLIGENCE. 



Doing Well. — A colored girl just arrived in Talbotton from Monrovia, 
Liberia, sends to our office a copy of a four-column sheet newspaper, called 
the Republican. The girl is well educated, and says she taught school in Li- 
beria. Liberia is represented as a perfect paradise for the negro — sugar cane, 
tobacco, cocoa, plantains, bananas, and the palm grow there in perfection." 
Palm butter is a great dish in Liberia. Monrovia is a city of 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, built up in brick, like the city of Macon. None but negroes, under the 
Constitution, are allowed to hold property. Cotton grows finely throughout 
the country. The people are reported as doing well. — Talbotto7i, Georgia, 
Standard. 

Hon. Eeastus Corning, one of the most prominent citizens of the State 
of New York, died, after a lingering illness, at his residence in Albany, N. Y., 
on Monday, April 8. He was born in Norwich, Connecticut, December, 14, 
1794; thirteen years afterwards removed to Troy, N. Y. In 1814 he removed 
to Albany, and since that has had an eminently successful business career; 
has filled many public offices, both State and national, and been largely 
identified with railroad, bank, and other operations. Mr. Corning long held 
rank among the zealous friends of the American Colonization Society, and 
frequently contributed to its treasury. 

The Geeatest Missionary sucxjess upon the face of the earth is that of 
Liberia — that free State in Western Africa, which, through our great Coloni- 
Aion Society, was recently established. Here is a State born in a day, where 
every citizen may be a freeholder, where are churches, and schools, and all 
the appointments of a high civilization. There every man may feel the dig- 
nity of his personal manhood. There every man knows that he is not merely 
the object against which a Gospel trumpet blows, but that he is the material 
which is being manipulated under the influence of a Christian civilization ; 
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that it is not only his soul for which the Christians have concern, but that it 
is his body, his mind, his family, his home, the defences and decorations of 
the place where he dwells, the appointments and attendants of his heart-life 
and home-life in this world. There you have, to my mind, the normal idea 
of Christian missions ; and I tell you, my friends, sooner or later, we shall 
all come not only to understand, but to accept and act upon this ideal. — Mis- 
sionary Address of the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck, D. D. 

Resignatiok of the Missionary Bishop op Cape Palm as. — Bishop Payne, 
on his last return from Liberia, two years and a half ago, thought it well to try 
the experiment of a two years' continuous residence in this country, to ascer- 
tain whether he might go back to the scene of his mission with the hope of being 
able to continue his labors. The result of the experiment was not favorable, and 
therefore, at the recent meeting of the General Convention the Bishop resigned 
his jurisdiction. The Board of Missions, which held its sessions during the 
Convention, failed not, of course, to recognize the claims which the long-con- 
tinued and self-sacrificing labors of the Bishop laid upon the Church. — Th^ 
Spirit of Missions. 

Rev. Joseph Kelly Wilcox. — The Rev. J. K. Wilcox, rector of St. An- 
drew's church, Bassa county, Liberia, died at Liverpool in the latter part of 
1871. The deceased left his parish in the barque Thomas Pope, for a change 
of air, being at the time ill. On his arrival in America he became conval- 
escent, and on his return, via England, he was attacked again, and died at 
Liverpool. The deceased was a Sierra Leonean, but removed to Liberia in 
1853 to a brother of his. He was educated at Cavalla by Bishop Payne, for 
the ministry, and was also ordained by him. He visited his home in 1866,. 
after an absence of thirteen years, to see his aged father, who was then one 
hundred years old, and who died two years ago. The deceased, during his 
short stay at Sierra Leone, preached in several of the churches. His death is 
severely felt by his congregation and parishioners, and he is lamented by his 
widow, and relatives, and friends, both in Sierra Leone and throughout Li- 
beria. His age was thirty-three years. 

Rev. C. a. Pitman, a native African, has been appointed by the Methodist 
E. Conference of Liberia to attend the General Conference of the Methodist 
E. Church in this country, to meet in Brooklyn, in May next. The alternate 
or reserve delegate. Rev. John C. Lowrie, is also a native of Liberia, was edu- 
cated there, and has served as a mission-ery to the tribe from which he was 
taken. The lay delegate, Daniel -Smith, was educated in the Monrovia 
Academy. 

Marshall Church, Liberia, was organized in 1863, by Rev. T. H. Amos, 
The congregation worshipped in a thatched building. Rev. Thomas E. Dillon 
went there in 1865, and found them without any church edifice whatever. 
He opened a subscription book, and succeeded in collecting sufficient to ereet 
a building, (brick, 26x40.) The members also, though most of them Congoes, 
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and very poor, contributed willingly in brick, lime, and labor. A consider- 
able balance was liberally given by Elder E. W. Wright. 

More. Laborers Needed. — Rev. J. Vonbrunn, a native Bassa of Liberia, 
lately baptized three young men, formerly heathen, and more were soon to 
follow in the same ordinance. A new chapel has been commenced at Mr. 
Vonbrunn's station. Many are now inquiring, and nine young persons have 
been recently received into the church. There is great need of more laborers. 

The New Governor-General of the West Coast Settlements. — It is 
said that Mr. Pope Hennessey, who was lately appointed Governor of the Ba- 
hamas, has been offered and accepted the post of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the British West African settlements, including Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, Mr. Hennessey is now at the Hague, 
where he has assisted in the negotiations connected with the cession to Great 
Britain of the Dutch Colonies on the Gold Coast. — London News. 

The Arabic Language. — The Arabic language is the only vehicle for con- 
veying religious truth to some 60,000,000 of our race, who use it as their 
spoken tongue. It is also the sacred language of the Mohammedans, num- 
bering over 120,000,000. Christian missionaries have translated the entire 
Bible into Arabic, and it is now issued in many editions, either complete or 
in part. An edition of the Gospels in raised Arabic characters is also issued 
for the blind. 

Industrial Missions. — Fifteen pious, enterprising Scotchmen, chiefly ag- 
riculturists and skilled workmen, with their families, besides several ladies, 
not without means, have volunteered to initiate an industrial Christian mis- 
sion upon the Moravian plan, in behalf of and among ,the Circassian refu- 
gees in Turkey, whenever arrangements are made for them to go out, while 
many more are looked for to present themselves for the object. This is a 
movement that ought to become more general. There is no reason to be found 
in the Word of God why ordained ministers of the Gospel should be the only 
ones to go out on foreign missions. It is the duty of laymen as well as min- 
isters to devote themselves to the work, and a great field of usefulness is be- 
fore them in many foreign lands. 
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AHOTHEB AFFLIGATIOir. 

Earnest appeals continue to be received fi'om worthy and 
intelligent people of color, for help to reach the Kepublic of 
Liberia. On the Ist of May, more than three thousand names 
were enrolled on our books for passage this year. Among 
them are known to be five licensed ministers of the Gospel, 
anxious to go as missionaries. Many of their church mem- 
bers wish to accompany them, and, locating in a body, plant 
organized Christian civilization in the midst of heathenism. 
Some are desirous of the means of settlement simply to better . 
their condition, and others because they yearn for an honor- 
able nationality for their race in Africa. 

We find this true, that the more that is done to educate the 
American people of color and improve their condition here, 
the more they want to remove to Liberia. This is in accord- 
ance with what has always been said of African Colonization, 
that it was making ready for them a place to which they could 
go as soon as they were prepared. Now they begin to see 
and appreciate it, and without any suggestion from us they 
are coming in numbers far beyond our means to send them. 

They are needed in Liberia. It opens up to them an invit- 
ing home. 'Urgent calls are constantly being made by the 
natives on the citizens and Government of that Eepublic for 
teachers for their children and for preachers. It is the earnest 
petition — "Come and help us." Shall we send those who are 
waiting to answer the cry ? We request aid for this work as 
a missionary enterprise, for in no way can civilization and re- 
ligion be more permanently and economically established in 
Africa. 
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The following letter needs no comment. Thirty thousand 

dollars are needed to send and settle this company. Who will 

fail to aid? 

Selma, Dallas County, Alabama, May 9, 1872. 

Dear Sir: We have organized here The Dallas County 
Emigration Society op Selma, Alabama. There is consider- 
able zeal manifested, and a desire to learn all we can of Libe- 
ria. Having a large colored population in this county, we can 
leave here by November 1 next with (300) three hundred. 
. Most of our people are poor, owing to the very low price of 
labor since the surrender. It is only sufficient to keep us from 
starvation. Yery few have anything left after a year's hard 
labor. We will probably be able to get sufficient clothing, but 
cisinnot the Society provide for our transportation to the point 
of shipment ? So far as organized, our members are mostly 
professors of religion. Among us are carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, plasterers, cabinet-makers, wheelwrights, brick- 
makers, and other mechanics. When we get your reply, we 
will send yon a list of our names and occupations. 

We can be ready by November 1, and would like to know 
what the probabilities are for securing transportation for Li- 
beria. It would be more convenient to ship at Pensacola, 
Florida, from this county. We hope to have an early reply, 
as there is considerable interest in the subject. Address, 

Eespectfully, yours, 

Joseph Blake, 

Selma^ Dalloi County^ Alabama. 



For the African Repository. 



THE OBLIGATION OF AMERICAN BLACK MEN FOB THE BEBEMFTION 

OF AFBIGA. 

Lettee No. III. — The Uses of Races. 

BY BEY. ALEXANDER ORUMMELL, M. A. 

TO COLOEED STUDENTS, UNDEEGEADUATES AT XENIA, LINOOLK, HOWAED, AND 
OTHSE COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMEEICA, ON MATTEES FEE- 
TAINING TO THE CONVEESION OF AFEICA. 

Gentlemen: In my last letter I used the words "race," and 
"race- feeling," freely and frequently, and it seems to me a le- 
gitinjate suggestion just here, " What are the iises of races? " 

This is a large question; one which stretches far beyond the 
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limits of a letter; one which fitly should command the thought 
of a philosopher and the broad pages of a treatise. 

But no consciousness of my own slender abilities will war- 
rant my passing over it. It confronts me at every step in this 
discussion, and it must not be put aside. For, as you are well 
aware, there has arisen among American colored men a school 
of opinion which repudiates all idea of race in the working out 
of human destinies. 

These gentlemen — and some of them are among your clev- 
erest thinkers — are so absorbed in general ideas, that they 
seemingly abhor everything special and in specific. It is the 
averment of this class of persons that strong national feelings, 
orwarm interest in a special ancestry or blood, is immoral. They 
are indifferent to mere local citizenship; they are philanthro- 
pists ! Patriotism even is a degrading idea to them; they have 
launched forth into a broad universal cosmopolitanism. " Cit- 
izens of the world," countrymen of all mankind, they know no 
special country, they pertain to no peculiar race I They are 
men I 

And here I may remark, in passing, that these persons, with 
a self-sufficiency that astounds me, seem satisfied that they have 
settled one of the gravest, most profound questions in philo- 
sophic thought, viz: "the influence of race upon the civiliza- 
tion of man, and the progress of Christianity" — a question so 
deep and wide that the thinker has yet to arise, and with the 
accumulated stores of the world's learning, with the light of 
divers histories, give the world the solution of one of the 
grandest problems of history. 

Of course I shall not presume to enl^er upon such a theme 
, as this. I wish merely to put down a few thoughts which may, 
perhaps, shed some light upon this important subject. And, 
Ist. It should be noticed what races are, and that they exist, be- 
cause they are ordered and arranged by the divine will. 

It is evident, alike from nature and revelation, that the Al- 
mighty has created certain relations or .unities, whidh are 
designed to absorb the personal, and to mingle multitudinous 
units into grand, organic wholes. The most apparent of these 
are — the family, the church, the state or nation. Schlegel, 
in his "Characteristics of the Age," assumes that there are^ve 
essential and indissoluble corporations in human society, "the 
family, the church, the state, the guild, (i. e, every species of 
traffic, industry, &c.,) and the school. 

These corporations or unities are of divine origin. They 
were established by the Almighty, cotemporaneously with the 
creation of man. Hence they are not, if I may use such an 
expression, after-thoughts of the Almighty, fitted to the altered 
relation of a fallen being; much less are they human expedi- 
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ents, adjustments, found necessary in the development of men, 
or in the progress of society. 

Their germs are found deep-bedded in man's original con- 
stitution. In the frame-work of human nature, as it was mod- 
eled after the divine image, were planted the seeds or rudi- 
ments of all these several relations which we call nations, 
churches, and such like. 

Thus, Adam and Eve were the family. But the family is 
the root of the church, the nation, and, to use the signification 
of Schlegel, the guild and the school. And although these did 
not exist in Eden, they are, nevertheless, as natural and as 
divine as the family; because they are the legitimate and ne- 
cessary product of it. That is, the family (Adam arfd Eve) 
given as quantities, then the church is a necessary product of 
it; and so the school and the nation. In the same manner 
given the nation, as a definite fact or quantity, and the race 
is a certain result and outgrowth; which, traced back to its 
fountain head, we reach the august will of God. Hence, as we 
have said above, races exist, because they are ordered and ar- 
ranged by the divine will. Some nations include and are co- 
extensive with a whole race: some are the representatives only 
of a race. Thus the German empire is inclusive, with but 
minor exceptions, of the whole Germanic race. France, on 
the other hand, is the representative of the Celtic race; chief of 
that large, impulsive, martial, and artistic family, which covers 
the area of Southern Europe. Russia is almost the synonym 
of the Sclavonic race. England is but the mother and repre- 
sentative of the Anglo-Saxon race, which is reproducing new 
empires on distant continents and islands of the seas. 

And see how God guards His original purpose, that is, that 
nations and races shall exist: forbidding the purpose of uni- 
versal empire, and welding distinct peoples into oneness and 
union. 

Turn back to the earliest histories of men. See in Genesis 
^^that the whole eavth was of one language and one speech;"* 
and how the rebellious will of man would fain thwart the large 
purposes of God, and they said, " Go to, let us build us a city 
and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth." Here was the intent to thwart God's na- 
tional design in humanity. And then we read that God came 
among men, and confounded their language, "and scattered 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth."f Hence Moses 
declares that "the Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance, when He separated the sons of Adam;" and St. 

* Gen. 11:1. t<3teii*ll:8. 
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Paul adds that "He hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation." 

And then observe again how — when some grand martial ge- 
nius has arisen, and swept, like chaff, great nations before him, 
extending his power over vast spaces of territory and sub- 
jecting numerous principalities and divers potentates to his 
authority — just then, in the very height of his success. Divine 
Providence has interposed. The lust for universal empire has 
been immediately quenched by the memorable will of Deity ; 
and God, out of seeming inextricable confusion and wide-spread 
desolation, has vindicated His will, by staying the hand and 
confounding the devices of the conqueror. The conqueror has 
almost invariably suddenly fallen, and the broken nationalities 
been restored. Thus it was with Tamerlane, and Caesar, and 
Napoleon; and thus it will be to the end of the world! 

2. But now what are the iLses of races? 

The creation of the divine will, ordered and arranged by 
this command and prdvidence, the races of men have most 
surely certain specific ends and purposes in the divine econ- 
omy and in human history. What are these uses? No accu- 
rate reader of history, no intelligent observer of human society, 
can fail to see these two facts of magnitude, viz : 

(1) That, in the words of Moses, *' the Most High divided to 
the nations their inheritance," and (2) that one of the ends He 
had in view, in "determining the bounds of their habitation," 
was the fixing the specific work of each; allotting that division 
of labor by which, in the end, the divers races of men shall 
yield their several contributions to the great consummation of 
a future lofty and complete humanity. No one race of men 
could do this. So imperfect is every distinct form of humanity, 
that only partial excellence is discoverable in any. The apti- 
tudes of men are various and diverse; and so precisely of na- 
tions and races. One is fitted to one specialty; another to a 
reverse; a third, to one distinct from the other two. And the 
Divine Being seems to have called different races and nations 
of men to some specific work in human history, for which each, 
severally, possessed special fitness; so that by single, singular, 
entire devotion thereto, they might work to as much perfec- 
tion in that line, as is possible for man to reach to. We know 
by revelation the calling, by Almighty God, of the Jewish 
race; its scope, its purpose, and its end. But although we have 
no revelation concerning it, we have the teachings of Divine 
Providence, telling us His purposes with regard to both Greek 
and Koman story. 

How the Jew fulfilled his mission is set before us in the holy 
Scriptures, and is seen to this day, in vivid light, in the Church 
of Christ. The mission of the Greek and Boman has ofteo 
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been the theme of the historian and the scholar, who in 
glowing periods have set forth the matchless achievements of 
one and the other, in law, civilization, philosophy, art, and let- 
ters. One of the most elaborate contributions to the literature 
of the times is a treatise of the great English minister, Mr. 
Gladstone, on the "place of Greece in History;" in which he 
endeavors to show that, the Almighty in His providence com- 
mitted a special work of civilization to the Gretfk race, in like 
manner as he had intrusted a special religious mission to the 
Hebrews. 

In this way the work of humanity, by a division of labor, 
and through the workings of race-feeling, has been carried on 
by the Almighty, through the ages. It was too large a work 
for any one race or nation; just the same as a grand oratorio 
is too vast a performance for one musical artist, however 
matchless his skill or genius. And hence God has parceled it 
out among the different stocks or families of men. Seizing 
upon the different people of the world. He has put each to the 
peculiar work for which it was fitted, and through the glow and 
zest of national sentiment, led each to the high achievements 
which have become historical. 

To man these diverse developments of nations seem antago- 
nistic and discordant. And indeed, if we contemplate a case 
just now brought with prominence before the eye of the world, 
it seems almost impossible to discover, even in futurity, the 
harmonious adjustment, in the history of man, of the national 
spirit of two such people as the French and Germans. But 
the two streams of sentiment, the one dark and turbid, the 
other deep and quiet, will yet meet in the ocean of iProvidence, 
in undistinguishable unity. And thus, to use the words of 
Burke, we shall see the results of "that action and counter- 
action, which in the natural and political world, from the re- 
ciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out the har- 
mony of the universe " 

This skillful use of idiosyncracies is a marked feature in 
God's providence, and indispensable to His great works in hu- 
manity. That work is a vast one, but of many parts. Each 
part, however, must needs be complete and finished ; and hence 
skilled and facile hands must mould and fashion its several 
sections. But the genius which is fitted for one portion of this 
work is different from that which is needed for another. 
Hence God, with unerring wisdom, has put the races of man 
in their proper places; and in His unfailing providence, directed 
them severally, by infallible indications, to just the fit and ap- 
propriate energies and mission adapted to their qualities and 
inclinations. It was the recognition of this same identical 
principle, in the operations of the Church, which led St. Paul 
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to that wonderful analogy which he presents in 12th of let 
Corinthians : 

"Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit." 
"And there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord." "And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all."* 

And then, having enumerated the divers gifts and qualities 
in use in the Church, he adds, "But all these worketh that one 
and the self same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he 
will." 

We see the same divine operations working out in the na- 
tions and races of men in our own day. The scientific genius 
and the fine artistic skill of the Frenchman varies widely from 
the strong practicability and the plain common sense of the 
Englishman. The phlegm of the German strongly contrasts 
with the light and childish temperament of the Italian ; but 
each has his place in the work of the world ; and in the pro- 
gress of society, and in the consummation of all things, their 
distinct peculiarities, though seemingly opposed, will be found 
to have been invisibly harmonious. No one has ever illustrated 
his great truth with such pains and point and power, as Dr. 
-cCosh, in another line of thought, in his "Typical forms and 
social ends in creation." He carries us through all the realms 
^^ ature, and shows us as well in the humble plant as in the 
P*^ts moving in space, one grand end in nature — 

" To which the whole creation moves.'* 

•^ at the same time there is a particular end, by which each 
^j^i\ in nature, while contributing to that general end, is 
like\^Q accommodated to the situation which it has to occupy. 
^ ^m that as with other races, so with this large negro 
race; ^served through the centuries in circumstances that 
'^^^l^^S invite extinction, God has special uses in the future, 
^rpu ^^^ pertain to the grand ends of human existence. 

^^^ problems of humanity are not all, as yet, worked 
ont- ■'^"•rand intents of the Deity have yet to be solved. 
They ^® be worked out and solved through human agen- 
cies. Ut \^QQQ Qf jj^Q^ have taken distinguished part in 
these '^^J®^ purposes; but there still remain largo and im- 
portant ac ^jjjgQ^g moral as well as mental, yet to be 
worked out 1 ^^^^ -pij^j^^^ . 

It IS an a i ^Q^yiQ^^ion of the writer that the Ne^ro race 
has its part tcP ^ 



L v.* flxr i«t^^ Stocks ot men nas oeen one way ana an- 
other ^ieny m^^ ^^i There are signs that this onersided, 

• 1 Cor. • . . , 
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this partial development is henceforth to be balanced by an 
outburst of the moral and spiritual of man's* inner being. And 
if this is so, a new race coming on the scene of action, has the 
finest opportunity for the greatest uses to man, and the glory 
of God ; and this, perchance, may be the use to which God now 
calls the Negro race. 

The Negro race, in this light, is just now the most fortunate 
race in the world; most fortunate, for it has so much to do 
which no other race can do. A race becomes great, by the great 
USES it can do for humanity. Thus, the Jewish race is still a 
great race, because of the great service it has done humanity, 
by its sacred history and its sacred books. The Greeks are a 
great race through the same principle of its uses to man; for 
it has furnished the wo'ld its philosophy, its germs of high 
art, and its highest exposition of the beautiful. The Eomans 
are still, historically, a great race, by the legal uses with which 
it has served man : the Eomans are the great illustrators of 
government, rule and law. Thus it is that races become great, 
by the great uses they can do for humanity. "This world is 
a theatre of uses," says Swedenborg. The Negro race is des- 
tined to fill up the measure of the world's civilization, by giv 
ing to Africa enlightenment, letters, law, commerce, and tb 
Gospel. The civility of the world is incomplete until this wit* 
ered arm of the human family is restored, and made vital ^ 
powerful. In the providence of God the work of restoraP^ 
is very considerably and most graciously given to the soc^/^^ 
Africa themselves. / 

Says Dr. Kandolph, of London, "Greece gave us bea/7> 
Eome gave us power; the Anglo-Saxon race unites andi^*^" 
gles these; but in the African there is the great gushing Yjl 
of love, which will develop wonders for the world." /^^^ 
this," says the distinguished Ealph Waldo Bmerson/?^y"® 
they been preserved in sandy deserts, in rice swamps,y^^^^P" 
ens and shoe-shops, so long; now let them emerge, ^^®^ ^^ 
their own form." 

From the Colonization Joamal. / 

THE OIBBEE COUNTBY, LIBERIA. 

A line of broken mountains near the Coast Ij®^ -Liberia 
without navigable streams, while supplyingitwitjjf^^^^^^^® 
water-power. The earliest settlement of LiberT^® .^* Vo P® 
Messurado, near the mouth of the St. Paurs/®^' ^^ ^^21. 
Twelve years afterward a second point on tlfp^^*' T?® ®®" 
lected for a settlement, sixty miles southeas/ 5^® -Messu- 
rado, at the mouth of the St. John's Eiver, iJ^^J^^ -^^ssa- 
Half-way between the two rivers mentio/* T^?^ stream 
pties into the ocean, called the Junk Eiv/^^®^®^*"S ^^ ^^^ 
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principal branches — the Red Junk, draining the Coast for 
twenty miles to the northwest, and the Farmington River, 
breaking through the mountain chain from the east. As one 
sails along the Coast, the mountain chain nowhere seems so 
bold and near at hand as at the Junk River. 

We received last summer from Rev. T. E. Dillon, a Presby* 
terian missionary at Marshall, near the mouth of the Junk River, 
an account of a journey he had made to explore its course, 
and present our readers with the following extracts: 

"In March, 1870, 1 visited the Gibbee, a populous country 
east of Marshall, on the Farmington River, and about 100 miles 
from its mouth. A direct line, however, would greatly lessen 
the distance, as the road usually travelled follows the course of 
the river, which winds about, first in a zig-zag and then in a 
curvilinear manner. Five rapids, situated from 12 to 20 miles 
apart, prevent ascending this river in a single canoe, but the 
use of four canoes, one between each pair of rapids, and a short 
walk around each fall, would obviate the difficulty of ascend- 
ing it. 

" The Gibbee people are a branch of the Bassa family, which 
spreads over one-half of the Republic on the Ooast, and in the 
interior beyond our limits. After leaving Mount Olivet, a mis- 
sionary station of the M. E. Church, about 15 miles from the 
sea, I reached the Gibbee, after four full days' walk through an 
uninhabited country, with all varieties of soil and numerous 
streams of the purest water. March is at the close of a long 
dry season. 

**I preached while out there as often as opportunity offered. 
Sometimes, for want of room, I have stood out, on a beautiful 
moonlight night, and preached to a whole town, consisting of 
five hundred souls, who crowded around me: some, it may be, 
to be taught the truth, but the most from curiosity, for it was 
a novelty to all, many of whom had never before seen an 
American. 

"I usually spent a portion of every day instructing them 
from a small primer I had taken along for the purpose, and in 
rehearsing simple stories from the Bible, and was agreeably 
surprised to witness the remarkable aptitude in learning they 
evinced — some quite learning the alphabet. 

"There are some curiosities in this country, viz: a large 
stone cavern and some rocks, chiefly remarkable for their form 
and size, which lie at the base of the Bee, the highest peak of 
a chain of mountains and hills, which describe a circle 20 miles 
in diameter, inclosing a basin of the very richest soil, ever re- 
ceiving increased richness from the surrounding mountain sides. 
This peak, the Bee, is seen from Cape Messurado, from Carys- 
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' burg, from Marshall, and from the sea, being over 3,000 feet 
high. 

"When on the western side of the top of the mountain, we 
have an open level plot, from which is afforded a panoramic 
view of all the country toward the sea. I ascended the moun- 
tain April 5th, about 3 p. m., and as I beheld, at one view, Junk 
mountain to the southwest, Carysburg and Jl^onrovia to the 
west, the Boporo mountains toward the north, dozens of hills 
and cones, an immense wilderness and a score or more of na- 
tive villages lying below the mountains, I thought surely it was 
the most sublime prospect that ever greeted my eyes! The 
mountain is covered with large trees, such as are common to 
this country ; only a few of them camwood trees, but the best 
of building timbers can be procured here, and clay for brick- 
making. The stones are chiefly flint, in all stages of decom- 
position. There is some iron ore, but I saw no signs of gold. 
The elevation of this ridge and the tremendous precipice that 
bounds it on the west prevent access by the invaders, and the 
inhabitants of the valley boast that they have never been 
whipped. 

" The east side is less broken, and here are to be seen the 

* greatest specimens of large rocks, which seem, by some violent 
cause, to have been hurled from the top and sides of the moun- 
tain. One of these is a large rocking stone, resting on a very 
narrow base, apparently almost on nothing, fully 60 feet long 
and 20 feet high, and looking very dangerous. On the south- 
eastern side of the mountain peak, about 40 feet above its base, 
there is a large cavern, formed chiefly by three huge rocks. It 
is reached through a stony pathway, rocks on either hand tow- 
ering far overhead. It is entered through an aperture seven 
and-a-half feet by four feet, and consists of two apartments, 
the first 62 feet, and the second apartment 48 feet in length 
by ten feet in width. The rocks are calcareous flint, porous, 
and usually full of water; and being exceedingly brittle, I con- 
sidered it dangerous to go under thorn, as it is possible for them 
to fall in when well saturated with water. On a clear day the 
cavern has suflScient light for all ordinary purposes. It is oc- 
cupied by vampires in abundance, and these rocks are the god 
of the Gibbee people. They make continual offerings of old 
broken pipes, bowls, tobacco, etc., and through it professedly 
they achieve all their victories over their enemies in war, etc. 
To it they offer their devotions or prayers, and seldom a day 
passes that these rocks are not visited by some one of the na- 
tives, either to make sacrifices, or to pray to this rock. 

" I am persuaded that much good could be done this people 
by introducing schools among them. They are numerous and 
willing to be taught. I tried, but in vain, to enumerate the 
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children. They are not, indeed, innumerahle, but they are 
very numerous. 

"Nawvlee's Town is the capital, and contains nearly 100 
houses and 500 people, in addition to a great number of half 
towns scattered over the country for five or six miles from the 
capital. There are several towns in Gibbee nearly as populous 
as Nawvlee's. Towns in that region are usually large, and 
contain more children than towns near our settlements. Here 
in Liberia the boys are put out among the Liberian settlers, 
to be employed in labor or to learn to speak English. But in 
the Gibbee country it is not unusual to see, of a moonlight even- 
ing, from 75 to 100 playing in the open yards or in the streets 
of the town. 

" A missionary sent there should be aHowed a competent 
outfit of necessaries, to avoid the necessity of visiting or send- 
ing to the settlements often. He should also be supplied with 
two or three good families, themselves as missionaries, teach- 
ers, helpers, etc." 

In another letter Mr. Dillon writes : " When in the Gibbee 
country, I was within 20 miles of George L. Seymour's mis- 
sion of 1859, among the Pessey people. The station was^^alled 
Paynesville, the native name being Darpeh. • The king of that 
country sends down every year urging the Government to 
send them a missionary. I would willingly go out there, if the 
Board would allow and give me suitable help. I would desire 
a few persons as teachers to accompany me and co*operate 
with me in the work. I think I would be willing to spend my 
life among them." 

SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH LAHGTTAGE. 

"G" thus writes to t^e Presbyterian from the "Gaboon, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1872," of the rapid spread in Western Africa of the 
civilizing and ennobling English language : 

One potent sign of the coming day to this dark land is the 
increasing prevalence of the English language. Go anywhere 
along this Western Coast, and with the small, though rapidly 
increasing opportunities furnished within the past few years, 
the natives have acquired sufficient knowledge of English for 
the purposes of trade, and in some cases also for ordinary con- 
versation. And this is true of the French, German, or other 
Eur^ean settlements, as well as of the English. This place 
is a French colony, and their naval depot of the South Atlan- 
tic. It is under French law, and all official business must be 
transacted in French. Yet the English language is the lan- 
guage of trade, and is understood and used by. the natives 
quite generally in their intercourse with white men. The same 
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is true of the Dutch and German settlements of the South 
Coast as well as at Cape Colony. The Island of Fernando Po 
has been under Portuguese or Spanish authority, for aught I 
know, ever since white men were seen by the natives; and 
they have several times forcibly expelled English missionaries 
and their converts. And again, only last month they closed 
the schools of the English Methodist brethren, who have been 
laboring there for a few years, and forbade them to teach upon 
the Island. And, with all this influence and protection, the 
Spanish language is never heard upon ^the streets of Clarence, 
the capital, except by the officials and priests, and their serv- 
ants, while the English language^ is the language of the child- 
ren at play, and of course the vernacular. Amidst the strife 
of languages, aadjtjic Babel confusion of tongues, which no- 
where upon the earth is so great as in Africa — and in Africa 
the battle-ground is this Western Coast — it is most cheering, 
and now very apparent, that the English languaige will, with the 
general intercourse of the people, be the language of Africa. 

There are many causes which combine to produce this im- 
portant result, with its benign influence, and are now at work, 
carrying it on in a rapidly increasing ratio. We need not 
mention the influence of the large English-speaking colonies of 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, and the Cape, with their English schools 
and missionaries. These are but local causes, however great 
their influence may be from their own centres. The great ex- 
tent of country, and the nine times three thousand and sixty- 
four languages which it is said the people of the earth speak, 
and which prevents their general intercourse, require more 
general and internal causes. The most powerful influence is 
the great desire of the natives to trade with white men. The 
English language is the language of trade from one end of 
Africa to the other. English manufactures have penetrated 
to the heart of Africa, With their English names of kind, size, 
length, number, color, &c. An alipaost deified idea is created of 
the makers of these things, and the heaven of many of the in- 
terior tribes is the society and comforts of the white man. All 
wealth, all learning, all distinction, and power to command and 
rule over others, is, indirectly or directly, and in a great ma- 
jority of cases, wholly dependent upon their knowledge of the 
English language. This is the great internal cause, while any 
outside influence can but furnish a supply to the demand. 

But of these external influences, besides the large English- 
speaking colonies mentioned, there are some others which are 
more important, because they seem just now brought forward 
to supply this general demand. Within the past year the reg- 
ular line of the African Royal Steamship Company has ex- 
tended its route from the Bight of Biafra around to Madagas- 
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car. There is also a new line of Scotch steamers running 
weekly as far as Old Calabar and Fernando Po. All the trade 
is carried on by English vessels. This is so universal, that we 
need not make any exception for the private sailing vessels of 
other nations. 

The next singular fact, clearly providential, in this spread of 
the English language, is that all sailors and all traders, of every 
nation, are now using the English language. The orders on 
board of French, German, or other European vessels, are given 
in English. This is rendered necessary from- the general em- 
ployment of Kroomen as sailors, who understand only Kroo 
English. These Crews, or Kroomen, are a remarkable people. 
Inhabiting the Coast in the vicinity of Cape Palmas, they have 
become the sailors and laborers of the white men all along the 
Coast. The steamers call for their black sailors and discharge 
them upon their return from the dreaded climate as regularly 
as they call for cargo; and so of all trading vessels. The 
traders use them exclusively, and in very large numbers, in 
gathering and shipping oil, red wood, rubber, &c. It is com- 
mon for one trader to have fifty Kroo boys at one factory, and 
a firm will furnish employment for two or three hundred. 
These men use broken English in their intercourse with the 
natives, and a German or Frenchman coming to trade upon 
this Coast is compelled to learn Kroo English to speak to his 
workmen, as well as to trade with the people. 

There are some other facts which should be noticed to make 
the reality of this great civilizing agent's march appear in all its 
victorious progress. The natives themselves, in several places, 
are adopting it in their families, so that little children are often 
found speaking English. This is the case at Fernando Po 
and Victoria, which is an English-speaking colony of natives 
driven from Fernando Po because they were Protestants, con- 
verts of the English Baptists. And also in families at every 
trading and missionary station, for it is as the liberal educa- 
tion of the most distinguished university to be able to speak 
English. Every parent's pride, and avarice, and ambition, is 
gratified in having their children learn to speak English, and 
generally also to read and write; but the advantages of these 
are not so immediate or apparent. 

Natives visiting distant tribes along the coast use English. 
English is the connecting ring which runs around the whole 
continent. In the general meetings of two or more distant 
tribes, to settle disputes or matters of general interest, all that 
is said between the natives themselves of these different tribes 
is frequently spoken in English, or sometimes translated into 
English and then into the language of the other tribe. I saw 
this done at Cameroons, and this is their custom in bringing 
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their difficulties to white men for settlement, although it re- 
quires all that is said to be spoken three times — in one native 
language, then in English, then in the other native tongue. 

Although some other minor influences might be brought out 
by other facts, enough, we trust, has been said to give encour- 
agement to prayer and praise that this darkest of all lands 
will soon receive the light of the Gospel. 

There are some practical inferences which, although very 
unpleasant because discouraging to the labors of those toiling 
missionaries engaged in translations and in printing, I would 
gladly omit. But it is altogether likely that there will be 
many' of these translations which will only serve the purpose 
and share the fate of "Elliott's Indian Bible." 

The London Baptist Missionary Society at Cameroons has 
just finished a complete edition of the Bible in their native 
language, at a cost of fourteen thousand dollars, and one of 
their own missionaries remarked that there were hardly four- 
teen persons who could read it, while there were several hun- 
dred natives in their mission, who are of other tribes, that can 
read English. The great demand everywhere for teachers, 
English-speaking teachers, should now, as far as possible, be 
supplied. 

From the Home and Foreign Journal. 
SOUTHEBH BAPTIST MISSION IN LIBERIA. 

Before the war in this country the Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention had a large number of mission stations in 
Liberia, and were supporting a missionary or teacher, or both, 
in nearly every settlement. In resuming this work about a 
year ago, there were some results of former labor very grati- 
fying. 

It will be remembered by many that some years before the 

war several of the United States cruisers captured a number of 
slave ships. Their cargoes, of some four thousand native Af- 
ricans, were landed in Liberia. They were called Congoes. 
All under a certain age, if not with their parents, were bound 
out to citizens of Liberia. Others were settled in colonies to 
themselves, near the settlements of the American settlers. 
One such town or settlement was made about fifteen miles 
from Monrovia, known as Old Fields. One of our mission- 
aries (Brother Weaver) was appointed missionary to this place 
during the war. Here he died, having formed a church and 
baptized a number of the Congoes, and taught many of their 
children to read. After the death of Weaver the church was 
neglected, the little house of worship fell down, and they had 
no one to preach for them, and heard no preaching for five or 
six years, except occasionally some passing minister gave them 
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a sermon. On resuming our work there it was found there* 
were still sixteen Baptists in that town*, and they had not ne- 
glected "the assembling of themselves together." The son of 
their former pastor, (Weaver,) a lad about eighteen years old, 
has regularly assembled them every Sabbath since the death of 
his father, and spoken to them about Jesus, and they prayed 
with one another. , In fine weather they met under the wide- 
spreading branches of the trees in the town, and in rainy 
weather met in the house of a poor widow woman, one of 
the members. These all signed a petition praying for a 
preacher to be sent to them. Their prayer was heard, and 
the preacher sent. 

Another town of the same kind was on the Junk Kiver, 
about fifty miles below Monrovia. This was composed mostly 
of the younger ones, who had served their time as appren- 
tices. Here, also, were found a number of Christians — Baptists 
— and they likewise made petition for a preacher, offering 
to give a house and board to the preacher, he to receive 
from us only a little to clothe him. Their request was also 
granted. Amongst them were found those who were bound 
to emigrants from Virginia — Baptists — and amongst them 
were found those who boasted in bearing the names of A. M. 
Poindexter, Josiah Eyland, William A. Broaddus, James B. 
Taylor, K. B. C. Howell, E. Fuller, B. Manly, &e. 

The American settlement at Edina, on the sea-coast and on 
the west bank of the St. John's Kiver. together with Buchanan, 
on the east bank, have the most flourishing Baptist churches 
of any in Liberia. Brother J. J. Cheeseman, at the former, 
is doing a good work. His father was one of oui^ former mis- 
sionaries at the same place. He taught school, and al^o gave 
instruction to a class of young men looking to the ministry. 
The son, Rev. J. J. Cheeseman, has the best Sunday-school in 
Liberia, and, perhaps, the best working ^church. During the 
years that our work has beeur suspended there he has kept 
steadily on, supporting himself and family, preaching every 
Sunday, and giving instruction in the week to young men pre- 
paring for the ministry. These young men are sent out every 
Sabbath to the villages and towns of the native heathen, where 
regular service is held. 

Such is the case also in the church at Buchanan, of which 
Brother Horace is pastor. Sometimes one of these young 
men will occupy the pulpit in the settlement, and the pastors 
will go and preach to the natives. Brother Horace has bap- 
tized a large number of the natives in the vicinity of his church 
in Buchanan! 

The mouth of the Farmington River, at Junk, is about forty 
miles west of the mouth of the St. John's, at Edina and Bu- 
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chanan. About twenjty or thirty miles from their mouths 
both of these rivers are crossed by a range of mountains. 
The country is thus bounded east and west by these two rivers, 
south by the Atlantic Ocean, and north by these mountains; 
It is a fine valley, called the Do country. There are some 
rivers between these two boundaries, and a very large number 
of native towns all over this Do country, and, without a single 
exception, all wanted a missionary sent to them. We now 
have four or five there. 

On the north of the mountains for forty or fifty miles there 
are no inhabitants — one vast, unbroken forest, or African 
jungle. Then we reach the Beir country, and the Gribbee, and 
the Pessey, and Kamo*s kingdom ; in fact, we find a country 
thickly populated, stretching east and west for three hundred 
miles or more, and indefinitely to the northward, all friendly, 
all waiting, and all anxious to have the Gospel preached to them, 
"We have made a beginning in that vast country. And so far 
the prospects are very encouraging. 



From tlie Christian Instruotor. 
MISSION TO WEST AFBICA. 

An inviting field for missionary effort is open to the United 
Presbyterian Church in West Africa. ]Now spread wide be- 
fore me is a map of Liberia, the flourishing Kepublic estab- 
lished by colored emigrants from the United States, generously 
aided by American philanthropy. The settlements dot the 
Atlantic Coast from the third to the seveoth degree of latitude 
north of the Equator. Towns and villages are seen upon the St. 
Paul's, St. John's, Since, and other Rivers. The flag of Liberia, 
with its eleven stripes and one star, is acknowledged for five 
hundred miles along the ocean and far into the interior. Nu- 
merous tribes anxiously solicit teachers and preachers. The 
Macedonian cry, "Come over and help us I" floats across the 
Atlantic ocean and sounds in our ears. Shall we not heed the 
c^U ? We are informed that the Government will give one 
hundred acres of excellent land and admit free of duty materi- 
als for mission purposes to aid the establishment of schools 
among the natives within the territorial jurisdiction of the Re- 
public. The scholars could work three hours daily and study 
five hours. The expense would be small from the first, and in 
a few years a coffee farm might meet the entire expense. A 
company of pious freed men might accompany a missionary, 
and thus become pioneers of civilization. No nations of the 
earth have stronger claims upon American sympathy than 
those of Africa. By seeking the elevated region about forty 
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miles from the Coast, white missionaries could labor with little, 
if any, special risk. The harvest is plenteous ! Who will fur- 
nish means to establish a mission in West Africa ? Who will 
say, " Here am I, send me I *' T. S. M. 



A NATIVE AFRICAN OHUBCH. 

It is fifty years since a plain German laborer in London, 
named William A. B. Johnson, offered himself to the Church 
Missionary Society to be sent as a schoolmaster to Sierra Le- 
one. He had only a common-school education, but was rich 
in Christian experience. It soon appeared that he was called 
of God to the Gospel ministry, and he accordingly received 
ordination in Africa. His was a wonderful ministry. When 
Mr. Johnson first took up his abode at what was afterwards 
called Begent's Town, in Sierra Leone, the people numbered 
about a thousand. They had been taken at different times 
from the holds of slave ships; were wild and naked; and being 
from twenty-two different nations, were hostile to each other. 
They had no common medium of intercourse, except a little 
broken English, had no ideas of marriage, and lived crowded 
together in the rudest huts. 

Mr. Johnson was at first exceedingly discouraged. But he 
resolved to preach Christ to them as the Saviour of sinners in 
the simple nuinner of the Gospel, and to open to them the mis- 
erable state of a sinner rejecting such a Saviour. His resolu- 
tion was the same with that of the Apostle Paul, when he sur- 
veyed the desperate pollutions of the Corinthians — " to know 
nothing among them, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified." 
There is no other adequate power of deliverance. After pur- 
suing this course the greater part of a year, preaching salva^ 
tion through the Lord Jesus, a remarkable change began to 
come over the people. Old and young became concerned for 
their souls. There was, in short, an outpouring of the Spirit. 
Many sought retirement in the woods for prayer ; and soon the 
neighboring mountains echoed in moonlight evenings with ^e 
hymns of worshipers. Mr. Johnson has left a record of ^e 
experience of many of the converts, in their own simple and 
broken but expressive language, when examined, as they all 
were, for admission to the Lord's supper, I am impressed by 
his record of their convictions of sin, their acknowledgment of 
the divine forbearance, their distrust of their own hearts, their 
inward conflicts, their tender consciences, their faith and pa- 
tience, their benevolence, and their love for souls. The out* 
ward changes are most striking. The people learned trades, 
became farmers, and attached well-kept gardens to their dwell* 
ings. They built a stone church large enough, with the help of 

2 
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galleries, to seat closely nearly two thonsand persons, which 
was regularly filled with decently dressed, orderly, and serious 
worshipers. They built a parsonage, school-houses, store- 
houses, a bridge of several arches — all of stone. Most of the 
adult population were married, and the schools contained a 
thousand children. 

All this Mr. Johnson lived to see; but be died in 1823, only 
seven years from the commencement of his mission ! Was there 
ever a more wonderful religious change ? It shows the power 
of the simple Gospel, both to convert the savage and to civil- 
ize him. It shows the power of the cross of Christ. It shows 
also the illuminating, reforming influence of such a church, 
regarded as a missionary agency. Would that such influences 
could have continued in all their power. But this was more 
than forty years ago, and it was then too early for native pas- 
tors. A worthy missionary, successor to Mr. Johnson, was 
not soon found, and Regent's Town suffered a decline after his 
death. But the foundation had been laid sure, and there was 
progress on the whole. In 1842 one-fifth of the population of 
Sierra Leone was at school, and the attendance at public wor- 
ship was estimated at twelve thousand. In 1862 native pas- 
torates were established, and ten parishes undertook the sup- 
port of their own pastors; and no less than six different missions 
Were sent by the people to the unevangelized tribes beyond 
the colony. The present number of nominal Christians in the 
colony is near eighty thousand, of whom twenty thousand are 
communicants, and the missionary work at Sierra Leone is 
regarded as accomplished. 

I venture to say, to the glory of God in the Gospel, that not 
one of the "Seven Churches of Asia" shone with a brighter 
light than did this one, at that time gathered from the slave 
ships of Western Africa. And were such churches now along 
the whole extent of that Coast and in the vast interior, the 
darkness, crime, and misery of that benighted region would 
give place to the blessedness of a Christian civilization. 

RuFus Anderson, D. D. 



ITATAL, IH SOTTTH AFBICA. 

Sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, with our ship's prow 
turned northeast, we come to the beautiful Colony of Natal, 
about 800 miles from Cape Town. Its original discoverer was 
Yasco de Gama, a Portuguese navigator, who came in sight 
of it on Christmas day, in 1497, and named it, in honor of the 
day of its discovery, Terre di Natalis — the Land of the Na- 
tivity. No attempt to colonize it was made till 1823. It is 
about twice the size of the State of Massachusetts, and has a 
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European population of nearly 17,000. For natural beauty, 
healthy climate, and fertile soil, it surpassea all other African 
colonies. No one can doubt that it has an important part to 
perform in the great work of evangelizing Africa. 

The first object saluting us as we approach the shore is a 
friendly light-house on a high promontory, then the singular- 
looking coast, lined with dense, twisted trees, interspersed 
with tall euphorbia, prickly-pear, and wild palm. The harbor 
we pronounce excellent, after we find ourself safely over the 
sand-bar which almost blocks up its entrance. As we step on 
land, we are gratified to find two miles of railway leading to 
Durban, the seaport town, inhabited chiefly by Englishmen, 
who are apparently happy and satisfied with their adopted 
country. On looking about, sanctuaries belonging to different 
denominations meet our eyes, and it is especially pleasant for 
the missionary, on his first Sablbath in Africa, to see them filled 
with devout worshipers, and to meet with warm and sympa- 
thizing Christians from other lands, before entering upon his 
work of teaching the Zulus, who occupy the uncivilized parts 
of the colony. Substantial buildings of brick and stone, such 
as the post-office, bank, mercantile and other establishments, 
ornament the town. 

The botanical garden, conspicuous on an elevation in the 
suburbs, containing fine specimens of foreign as well as African 
productions, is a delightful place of resort. Two well-conducted 
newspapers, a public library, young men's improvement clubs, 
Bible, tract, and temperance societies, are signs of progress in 
the right direction. The market is well stocked with fish, 
beef, mutton, venison, fowls, and garden vegetables. Oranges, 
limes, lemons, peaches, bananas, pineapples, wild gooseberries, 
and the '4tingulu,'' a species of Katal plum, are so cheap and 
abundant as to excite the surprise of strangers. 

Leaving this little town and riding into the country, we are 
enchanted with the scenery, and exclaim, '^How magnificent 
those table-lands, undulating hills, and bush-clad valleys." We 
quite agree with the record of the old Portuguese mariners, 
**It is a land most goodly and pleasant to behold." Whether 
we make our journey in the summer months, from September 
to April, during which we are charmed by the luxuriant ver- 
dure and countless flowers, the heat allayed by a grateful sea* 
breeze; or in winter, from May to August, when the atmos- 
phere is clear and invigorating, reminding us of our most de- 
lightful autumn days in New England, we are compelled to 
acknowledge that it is highly pleasant and satisfactory. 

When obstacles arising from the sand-bar at the entrance 
of the harbor are removed by a strong and massive break*, 
water, which is contemplated, allowing vessels of heavy ton* 
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nage to enter safely, and railways are constructed for trans- 
porting the coal of the upper districts to the port, together 
with ivory, wool, cotton, hides, sugar, coffee, and other ex- 

forts, we may predict for Natal great commercial prosperity, 
ts proximity to the diamond fields and gold regions of South 
AtVica, with facilities for transportation thither, point it out 
as a desirable place from .which fortune seekers may start. 
Should it become a coaling station for British steamers bound 
to China and Australia, as is predicted, it is sure to rise in 
importance. — Bev. J. Tyler, in the Missionary Serald. 



PBOOBESS OF CHBISTIAiriTY IlT AF&ICA. 

We find some of the noblest triumphs of the Gospel, as well 
as some marked changes in the great Continent of Africa. 
Along portions of its northern shore is here and there a laborer. 
But when we come to Egypt, we find not only its Mohamme- 
dan ruler protecting the missionary, but granting him certain 
favors. The United Presbyterian Church of this country have 
not only occupied several important points, but other agencies 
are employed by Christians from other lands to elevate and 
educate the people. The late war in Abyssinia will be over- 
ruled for the spread of the Gospel in this interesting country. 
The Imaum of Muscat has granted permission to the missionary 
to land upon the Coast and carry the Gospel into the interior. 
South of this are the English possessions, where full liberty is 
enjoyed of proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus. In South- 
ern Africa eleven Missionary Societies are at work, which have 
more than one hundred and five missionaries among various 
tribes in the British Colony and beyond its limits, who have 
leathered together hundreds of missionary assistants and some 
thirty thouijand communicants. We might show how the 
degraded Bushman, the despised Hottentot, and the warlike 
Kaffir, had been civilized and transformed. Take one case: 
When a Hottentot, whom civilized nations sneer at as not 
belonging to the human race, was asked by a military officer 
what the missionaries had done for them, replied: ''When 
they came amongst us, we had no other clothing than fiitbT 
ehe<^p-skins, now we are dressed in English mannfactnres; we 
had no written langaage, now we can read the Bible <h* get it 
read to us. We were without religiooy now we worship CSod 
with our fiimilieeL Then we had no idea of morals, now we ai« 
fiuthlhK We were given up to profligacy and diviifcnine!^ 
now indastiy and sobriety prevail amongst n& We had no 
property,, now tbe Hotlentols of this fdaee hmve fillj wagons 
and a pml many cstde^ We were exposed to be skoi like 
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wild beasts, but the missionaries placed themselves between 
us and the muskets of our enemies." 

Many Missionary Societies are laboring along the Western 
Coast, where are found over one hundred organized churches 
and some fifteen thousand converts. More than twenty differ- 
ent dialects have been studied out and reduced to writing, in 
which the Bible and other religious books have been translated 
and printed. Of the work in Sierra Leone, a missionary writes 
that thirty thousand civilized Africans worship God every 
Sabbath in Freetown in twenty-three churches, built of stone, 
handsome edifices, which cost from $2,000 to $20,000 each. 
Along this Coast the slave trade has disappeared, one of the 

freat hindrances to the spread of the Gospel ; and if rum could 
ut be banished from the Coast — that other devastating 
scourge — rapid would be the progress of Christianity. 



From Friends* Review. 
THE PBESEirr jiPBICAH SLAVE TBADE.* 

The slave trade on the Coast of Guinea, once so famous for 
its horrors, having become extinct, it is not generally known 
that a similar traffic in human beings is carried on to this day 
on the East Coast of Africa, no less atrocious in its character. 
Professor Berlioux has, from motives of humanity, carefully 
explored the sources of information as to this nefarious com- 
merce, and briefly gives it to the public in pamphlet form, un- 
under the above title. The victims of this "man-hunt" he 
roundly estimates at from 350,000 to 550,000 persons annually, 
only 70,000 of whom reach the slave markets of the Mohame- 
dan countries, for which they are destined, and the remainder 
miserably perish on the way. 

The capital of Bornou, which is the town of Kouka, near 
the shores of lake Tchad, the upper and middle valleys of the 
Nile, and the vicinity of Zanzibar, furnish these victims, which 
are conveyed, amid fearful hardships, to Tripoli, the Somali 
and Galla country, on the shores of the Bed Sea, and to the 
port of Zanzibar. 

M. Rohfs, who was an eye-witness, in 1865-66 and '67, of the 
traffic by the first route, across the burning sands of Sahara, 
says, "On both sides of the road we see the blanched bones of 
the victimized slaves — skeletons still covered by the Katoun, 
the clothing of the blacks. The traveller who knows nothing 
of the road to Bornou has only to follow these scattered re- 
mains, and he will not be misguided.'' To these horrors are 



*The Slave Trade In AArica In 1872, principally carried on for thesnpplyof 
Turkey, E^pt. Persia, and Zanzibar. By Etienne Felix BerUooz, Profeflfior of 
Hlfltory mue Lyceum of I^yons. London : E« Marsh, 1872. 
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added, on the Zanzibar route, those of a crowded transporta- 
tion by sea, in dhows, exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, 
and the ferocity of tropical storms, without shelter, for 1,500 
miles to the " littoral of the Eed Sea and of the Persian Gulf." 
Those who are so feeble as to render it probable they will 
only live a few days, are mercilessly cast into the sea, to save 
the customs fee of two tbalers per head. The remainder, 
scarcely more fortunate, are packed in the Arab vessels, with- 
out provisions sufficient to support life, the barbarous estimate 
being made, as on the sugar plantations of Cuba, that it is 
greater economy to lose a portion of the cargo than to supply 
them with food. 

The price of a slave in the market of Kouka varies from 
two and a half to five pounds, and to receive this wretched 
equivalent for a human being, an average of five lives are sac- 
rificed to one saved, in the wars of capture, the desert march, 
or the voyage by sea. 

It has been very commonly supposed of late years, that the 
epidemic cholera, the course of whose ravages westward has 
often been watched with such alarm by the civilized world, 
had its origin in the pilgrim ships on the Eed Sea, bearing 
their unwashed devotees to the shrine of Mohammed. Our 
writer asserts that " the centres of infection, whence spread 
the plague and the cholera," are in the encampments, where 
the captives await their departure in slave ships. 

"The plague broke out at Gondokoro, in 1864; it showed 
itself at Khartoun on the arrival of the slave boats." " Upon 
the two vessels which brought the plague, the negroes were 
heaped up like anchovies; the living and the dying lay side 
by side with the dead." Thus the ravages of pestilence are 
superadded to those of assassination, starvation, ^nd fatigue, 
and the nations of the earth may join to reasons of humanity 
motives of personal safety, in demanding an early termination 
of this atrocious commerce. 

The trade in the interior is studiously concealed from civil- 
ized observation, and in some parts has only been brought to 
light by recent travellers in those unfrequented countries, 
among them Captains Speke and Grant and Dr. Livingstone. 
But on the Zanzibar Coast, it has been carried on under the 
very eyes of various Europeans and the British consuls, and 
can hardly have escaped their knowledge. What is the more 
astonishing is, that this slave trade has been "formally recog- 
nized by England," having been authorized for a long time by 
treaties signed by British agents with the princes of Zanzibar. 
The only charitable supposition is, that they have been over- 
looked by the Home Government, if such a fact were possible. 
It appears, however, that the House of Commons has recently 
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resolved that the treaties must be annulled, and the trade 
suppressed. Another bright spot in the future horizon of 
these afflicted tribes is found in the little native State, founded 
by 13,000 proscribed citizens of Zanzibar, about ten years ago, 
under chief Fumo Lothi, surnamed the Lion. They have built 
two strong towns on the river Ozi — Vitton and Mogogoni — 
and proclaim liberty to all who cross their borders, in the 
year 1867 more than 10,000 had escaped to them, and the 
population has increased to 45,000. Although we have no ac- 
count of their having embraced Christianity, we may ardently 
hope for their success in this enterprise, and that in due time, 
the soil of their hearts being prepared to receive the Gospel, 
it may, by the blessing of God, be there transplanted. 

Professor Berlioux very justly believes that the first step 
towards the total suppression of the Oriental slave trade is to 
make its atrocities notorious, and it behooves us, who appre- 
ciate the blessings of our own most favored situation, to do 
what we can, at the very least, io further this end. 



From the Presbyterian. 
THE HEY. THOMAS P. HTTirT. 

Messrs. Editors : The occasion of the following letter of Mr. 
Hunt is as follows: In the "History of African Colonization," 
by Dr. A. Alexander, p. 256, it is related that a ship sailed for 
Liberia, February 9, 1829, with 160 emigrants, and that among 
them were "eighteen liberated by the Kev. Thomas P. Hunt, 
of Brunswick, Virginia." The writer having made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hunt in September, 1842, when he lectured on 
temperance in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, and having talked 
freely with him on various matters since then, the fact that he 
never once alluded to slavery, led the writer to suppose that 
Dr. Alexander must have referred to some other Mr. Hunt 
than the veteran temperance advocate. To settle the ques- 
tion, a note was addressed to Mr. Hunt on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1871, which drew the following response: 

" WiLKESBARRE, September 26, 1871. 
*' Dear Sir : Long before much movement had been made on 
the subject of slavery I saw its sins, its evils, and its dangers 
to the Church and the country. Born a slaveholder, I was 
taught by my mother, and her second husband, who was indeed 
a blessing and a father to me — the Rev. Dr. Moses Hoge, of 
Virginia — that God's Word demanded civil and religious liberty 
for all, and that neglect to^ obey that Word brought sorrow 
and destruction upon nations, as well as upon individuals. 
I have now the reasons that I recorded in 1827 that induced 
me to give up all I had ; and, a cripple as I was, to look at 
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poverty, and meet it in the light of God's covenant to take 
care of those who forsake all for His trath. Those who laughed 
and mocked at me then mourn and suffer under the very 
poverty which they said would be my portion, while I rejoice 
in a faithful Grod, who not only took care of me, and fed and 
clothed me, making my bread and water sure, but who has 
multiplied the loaves und fishes that I parted from to more 
than twelve basketsful. I am now rich in this world's goods, 
and have never for a moment neglected my ministerial calls 
and duty to attend to worldly affairs. If I did not know 
that it is God who has sent His ravens, and given me the 
cruse that is always full, I could not tell how this world's 
goods have fallen so abundantly to my lot. 

"Dr. Alexander's account is right. I have never written, 
nor caused to be written, any thing designed to bring me before 
the honoring and applauding world. I have tried to merit, 
through Jesus, God's commendation. If I receive that, I feel 
that it will be unmerited grice, and the praise must be His, 
who has mercy on whom He will have mercy. 

*' I am, yours, trufy, Thomas P. Hunt." 

This letter interested the writer and all who saw it, and 
he was advised to ask Mr. Hunt's permission to publish it. A 
favorable response was received, containing additional state- 
ments of interest, as follows: 

"I emancipated my negroes in 1827. Br. Moses Hoge was 
dead at this time. Long before the Colonization Society was 
devised by Dr. Finley, of Princeton, Dr. Hoge was the enemy 
of slavery, and the friend and advocate of universal civil and 
religious liberty. He freed his own slaves as early as 1808, if 
not earlier. He was very firni, decided, open, yet prudent in 
his views. He devoted much of his time to visiting sick slaves, 
and in giving religious instruction to all the blacks within his 
reach." 

These details are offered to the public without comment. 
They are most suggestive. The noble acts to which they give 
publicity will endear the memory of their authors to every 
philanthropist and Christian, and will place their names high 
on the roll of honor for all coming time. w. P. v. 



From the (Monrovia) Republican. 
UBEBIAH INTELLIGENCE. 

Our New JiIayor. — The City of Monrovia election on the 
Ist Monday in January resulted in the election of Mr. W. F. 
Nelson as Mayor. Already the energy and enterprise so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Kelson has begun to manifest itself in the 
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movexneDtB of mnnicipal affairs. Things begin to assume a 
shape assimilated, at least, to the nineteenth century. The 
heavy bustry trees are being trimmed up, and the more useless 
cut down. Lots, long-standing nuisances from the rank bush 
and rubbish upon them, are being cleaned up. Police and 
market regulations are being inaugurated. The street leading 
along from Mr. James B. Moore's corner, by Mr. Dimery's, to 
the south beach, has been cut out, and when a little shall have 
been done to it in the way of cleaning up, it will, we are sure, 
become, as much from its more uniform evenness and its short- 
ness of route as any thing else, the popular thoroughfare to 
the back beach. 

Mayor Nelson's Inauguration. — Space will not allow us 
to give in detail, as we would like to have done, an account of 
Mayor W. T. Nelson's reception and entertainment on his 
inauguration, the second Monday in January last. The 
speeches were eloquent, the guests well selected, the repast 
sumptuous. Ex-Mayor J. B. Yates was in attendance, and 
cordially contributed towards the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. The Legislature and officers of Government were also 
on hand. 

Schools. — Our school children have fully enjoyed the holi* 
days. Mayor W. F. Nelson introduced the fetes by giving to 
all the Sunday schools a grand entertainment on the 27th of 
December. It was in real old English style. There was 
every thing to please and enliven the young folks — music, and 
a gay display of Christmas trees and flowers, with all sorts 
of toys and presents; well-timed speeches from selected 
gentlemen ; and, with all, a sumptuous feast for the little ones. 
Following on after Mr. Nelson's there has been a succession 
of fStes champitre for the Sunday and day schools alike, by 
the Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist denominations. 

Keligious. — The Presbytery of the Presbyterian churches 
in this country held their annual session in this city in Janu- 
ary last. No very unusual business was, we learn, attended to. 
The annual meeting of the Methodist Conference opened 
on the 30th of January and closed on the 6th of February. 
The Eev. D. Ware has been, by the Conference, removed from 
Buchanan, Grand Bassa, to the Little (Half) Cape Mount Biver, 
a native station. Eev. C. Pitman has been removed from the 
Americo-Liberian church, in Greenville, Since, to the interior 
tribes of Since. Mr. Pitman has been also appointed a minis- 
terial delegate to the General Conference m May next, in 
Brooklyn, U. S.; Daniel Smith, a lay delegate; and the Eev. 
John C. Lowrie, reserve ministerial delegate. 
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Monrovia Fish Market. — The new City Council has ar- 
ranged to allow the Kroo men, upon their own request, to have 
a fish market at Kroo Town. Any Kroo man found selling 
fish about town is to have his fish confiscated for the benefit of 
the city. For the present a commodious thatch shed will be 
erected and used. Policemen are to be regularly on the spot 
to see that all goes right. 

Domestic Yessels at Monrovia. — February 1, Schooner 
Apprentice Boy, Parker, from Cape ^ount, rice, to Henry 
Cooper. 

Feb. 4, Schooner W, Brook, Banks, Grand Collah, Oil and 
kernels, to C. T. O. King; Cutter XJ. A. McGill, Poindexter, in 
ballast from Grand Bassa. 

Feb. 6, Schooner Wm. Jantzen, Bowser, from Cape Mount, 
rice and lumber, to J. M. Horace, of Bassa. 

Feb. 9, Cutter Hope, Jordan. 

Feb. 12, Fisherman, Ludlow, from Cape Mount, rice, to 
Henry Cooper. 

Feb. 23, Faith, Ashley, for Leeward Coast market; British 
boat No. 169, Taylor, for Sierra Leone. 

Feb. 25, Schooner Hope, Jordan, for Bassa, in ballast. 

Feb. 26, W. Jantzen, Bowser, for Robertsport, rice, cloths and 
lumber, to J. M. Horace, of Bassa. 

Feb. 27, Schooner Fisherman, to H. Cooper, from Leeward, 
with oil and kernels, to D. B. Warner; Schooner XJ. A. Mc- 
Gill, Poindexter, from Little Cape Mount, rice and country 
cloths to owner. , 

Feb. 28. Schooner Ah, Dyson, from Palmas, to McGill Bro. 

Feb. 29, Cutter Emma Diggs, Robertsport, Armstrong, to 
Sherman & Dimery, with lumber. 

Traders. — Liberian vessels never go beyond the Liberian 
Coast — say from Galenas, on the N. W., to San Pedro, on the 
S. E., for trade. All African produce reported as coming 
by domestic vessels is from the Liberian Coast. Palm-oil comes 
almost exclusively from the Bassa and Kroo coast, or that part 
of Liberia included between Monrovia and Grand Sesters. 
Besides the heavy supply of oil that is carried by the natives 
immediately into the settlements of Grand Bassa, and great, 
though lesser quantities into Robertsport, (Cape Mount,) Mon- 
rovia,' Marshall, Greenville, (Sinoe,) and Harper, (Cape Pal- 
mas,) the following places are, in the order the}^ are put down, 
the most noted palm-oil and palm-kernel trading depots on 
the Liberian Coast: New Cess, Trade Town, Trade Town 
Point, Grand Colloh, Timbo, Settra Kroo, River Cess, Nana 
Kroo, Waupee, Neffu, Sassa ToWn. 
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EiCE is not reaped with a scythe. The Liberians have never 
as yet gone much into the planting of rice. They argue that 
they can obtain it cheaper by barter with the natives. The 
ease of barter-traffic, and the spontaneousness of certain tropi- 
cal staples in these regions, are some of the negative blessings 
we have. The natives plant and reap the rice after the most 
primitive style. It is reaped in the months of July, August, 
and September, when a small, crudely made, though sharp iron 
knife is used, and often only one, and never more than three 
or four stalks are gathered in at a time. The natives, and we 
too, call it "cutting rice," and it is, literally, this and nothing 
more. 

Acts Passed by the Legislature of Liberia. — An Act for 
temporarily lengthening the time of the December term of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas for Montserrado 
county. Approved December 23. 

An Act to grant H. M. Schieffelin, President, &c., two hun- 
dred acres of land for a Manual Labor Institute, near Arthing- 
ton Settlement. Passed into a law by limitation, January 2. 

An Act to open a Public road from Carysburg to Monrovia. 
Approved February 2. 

A Joint Eesolution tendering the thanks of the Legislature of 
Liberia to Messrs. E. A. Sherman, C. B. Dunbar, and Amos Her- 
ring, and other'citizens of Montserrado county, who performed 
service under the Provisional Government. Approved Febru- 
ary 2. 

A Eesolution authorizing the appointment of two Commis- 
sioners in each of the counties of the Eepublic, to examine 
and adjust the public accounts. Approved February 17. 

A Joint Resolution of the Legislature relevant to the difficul* 
ties now existing in the section of country under the rule of 
Chief Far-qua . Approved February 17. 

An Act to repeal an Act entitled an Act creating Commis- 
sioners of Internal Eevenue. Approved February 17. 

An Act for the building of a Bridge and repairing the Levee 
and Big Branch, in Since county. Approved February 17. 

A Joint Eesolution approving the course adopted by Consuls 
Jackson and Cotesworth, of England, in reference to the Loan. 

A Eesolution ratifying the actions of the sovereign people 
of the Eepublic in deposing Edward James Eoye, fifth Presi- 
dent of the Eepublic of Liberia, for the reasons sot forth in 
the Manifesto of the Executive Committee of the Provisional 
Government, &c. Approved December 19, 1871. 

A Eesolution providing for the landing, safekeeping, &c., 
of the Cargo of the Bri^ "Town," &c. Approved Dec'r 27. 

A Eesolution authorizing the sale of the Government vessel 
"Liberia." Approved January 19. 
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A Eesolation authorizing the appointment of a Committee 
to arrange for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
Eev. Samuel J. Mills. Approved January 19. 

An Act accepting the National Loan. Approved January 29. 

A Eesolution restoring Captain J. S. Payne, Jr., to military 
franchise. Approved January 29. / 

An Act restoring George Kimmings and Benjamin N. Bond 
to citizenship. Approved January 29. 

A Eesolution regulating and authorizing the Government 
Printing. Approved February 17. 



TWO NEW WEST AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

We give place to the following Prospectus of a newspaper 
lately commenced at Monrovia, Liberia, and from which several 
extracts may be found in our present pages; and to an enter- 
prise of the same kind, undertaken by an ex-Liberian, about 
to appear in the neighboring Colony of Sierra Leone. We 
shall be glad to receive and forward subscriptions to "The 
Eepublioan" or to "The Negro," or to both. 

"THE EBPUBLICAN 

Is published in Monrovia, on the first and third Saturdays of 
each month, by W. H. Lynch, the editor. Terms : Four dol- 
lars for one copy per annum. 

" Our terms are not dear in a country situated like ours, 
where, for the want of facilities of many needed kinds, we are 
thrown altogether on foreign supplies. 

" We hope our published agents, and all our friends who take 
any interest above mere verbiage in making Liberia one of 
the known nations of the day, will do all they can to extend 
our circulation. 

" We devote ourselves to the spread of such truthful and 
bonest statements and reports of matters appertaining to the 
civil, political, literary, and general industrial movements of 
the country, as from their merits may deserve notice.*' 

"THE NEGEO. 

"On Wednesday, April 17, 1872, will be published at Sierra 
Leone, the first number of "The Negro" newspaper: Rev. 
Edward W. Blyden, Editor. 

" This paper has been started with the object of supplying 
some regular and reliable medium for the discussion of such 
questions— commercial, agricultural, educational, and religi- 
ous — as are intimately connected with the proper growth and 
development of a people. 
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"It has been called "The Negro/* (if explanation be neces- 
sary,) because it is intended to represent and defend the inter- 
ests of that peculiar type of humanity known as the Negro^ 
with all its affiliated and collateral branches, whether on this 
continent or elsewhere. 

"*West African' was considered definite enough, but too 
exclusive for the comprehensive intentions entertained by 
the promoters of the scheme, viz, to recognize and greet the 
whole brotherhood of the race wherever found. 

" The term Negro is at once generic and specific. It is generic, 
when considered in reference to the designation Aku or Ehoe; 
it is specific, when considered in reference to the term African. 
Bve^ Negro is an African, but every African is not a Negro. 

" We are not surprised that at first there should be on the 
part of some an inability to discern the appropriateness of 
our title, or a degree of hesitancy in accepting it. But we are 
sure that the objectors are persons neither of scientific nor re- 
ligious tendencies. The scientific must know that the term is 
perfectly legitimate, and, under certain circumstances, indis- 
pensable. There is no other term employed in scientific dis- 
cussions of race to designate a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Africa. There is a precision and exactness in the term 
which suit the purposes of science. There are newspapers 
published in other parts of the world bearing the title of some 
particular race, or section of a race. We have seen * The Cau- 
casian^^ ' The Indian^* * The American,* * The Irishman,' * The 
Qnul;* then why not ^ The Negro?' Keligious or church- 
going persons would hardly object to a term which they some- 
times address in worship to God; for oft-times they sing in 
their hymn-books, 

•* ' Let the Negro, let the Indian, 
Let the raoe Barbarian see.' 

"It is intended that *The Negro' shall place before its 
readers from time to time intelligence from all parts of the 
Coast and from the interior, whether of a commercial, agri- 
cultural, social, or religious character. 

"Its columns will be open to correspondents who have any 
interesting or valuable information to impart, or any questions 
connected with law, education, commerce, or religion, (not 
controversial,) to discuss. With regard to legal procedures, 
Bnoh notice only will be taken of them as will involve the illus- 
tration of any important legal principle. 

"Our object being to encourage and stimulate the proper 
education, liberal intelligence, agricultural industry, commer- 
cial enterprise, and missionary zeal of all our people, our efforts 
will be principally directed to the consideration of important 
questions of general interest. We purpose not so much to de- 
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vote our pages to depicting or portraying social evils, as to the 
endeavor to assist our people to study the means by which 
those evils may be remedied. 

"In the work we have thus set before ourselves, we invoke 
the aid and cooperation of all enlightened lovers of humanity, 
of all who are capable of understanding that there is a lofty 
and disinterested pleasure in doing anything, however little, 
to promote the intelligence, happiness, and prosperity of any 
portion of their fellow-men. 

" Terms of Subscription, — The Negro will be published on the 
first and third Wednesdays in each month, at lOs. per annum, 
payable in advance; forwarded coastwise, 125. 6d.; forwarded 
to England, 125. 6d.; forwarded to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, 15s.; forwarded to the West Indies, 155. 

"All communications for The Negro and all remittances to 
be addressed to the publisher. 

"T. J. Sawyerr, 
" Rawdon Street ^ Freetown^ 8ierr.a Leone. 

"Fbeetowh, Apnl 2, 1872." 



FENirSTLVAKIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society was held at Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 14, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported a bequest of seventy 
acres of land in Peach Bottom Township, York County, Penn- 
sylvania, by Joseph Webb, being a tract of land which had been 
assigned to Charles B. Dana during his natural life. 

Information was furnished from Hon. J. Milton Turner, 
United States Minister Resident and Consul General in Li- 
beria. He pronounces the Liberia coffee equal in quality to 
any in the world, and superior to most. He thinks it probable 
that within ten years "the prolific soil of Liberia will be 
shaded by an almost uninterrupted coffee grove, stretching 
along the Liberian Coast from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas." 

Facts of much interest were presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary in regard to the prosperity of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and the arrangements in progress for another 
expedition to Liberia. Three thousand applications have been 
received from freedmen for passage to Liberia. The newly 
inaugurated President, Hon. Joseph J. Roberts, is succeeding 
admirably. Hon. Henry W. Dennis, a man of rare ability and 
integrity, has been appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

Funds are needed to send out at once several hundred freed- 
men, selected from thousands of applicants. — I^orth American* 
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For the AMcan Repository. 
OBITUABY OF MRS. OURLEY. 

Died in this city, April 27, Mrs. Eliza. MoLellan Gurlet, the wife of 
Rev. R. R. Gorley, in the 60th year of her age. 

Mrs. Gurley came to Washington as a bride nearly forty-five years since, 
and has thns been a resident among us for almost half a century. In pass- 
ing from us to the grave, she leaves a large circle of deeply attached friends, 
who are reconciled to their loss only by the reflection that she has laid down 
the burden of life here to enter into the perfect rest of heaven. 

Her character was one of rare excellence. To remarkable beauty of per- 
son she united such sweetness of disposition and refinement and grace of 
manners, that all were attracted to her. Her mind was as bright with in- 
telligence as her heart was full of pure affection. In the relations of wife 
and mother, she was the idol of her husband and the unfailing source of hap- 
piness to her children. Of her numerous children only two survive her : the 
rest, some in very tender years, and some in the maturity of their powers, 
having preceded her to the tomb. But in all these circumstances of sorrow 
her gentle submission and uncomplaining patience proved her confidence in 
the wisdom and goodness of that Father who directs all our affairs. Her 
own experience of sorrow did not lead her to gloom and forgetfulness of the 
grief of others. It, on the contrary, seemed to lead her out of her own home 
circle into the tenderest sympathy with other desolated homes. Hence she 
was found so often in the abodes of poverty and in the midst of sickness and 
of death — out of her own comparatively slender purse supplying thQ imme- 
diate wants of the suffering, and ministering to them with her loving pres- 
ence and kind words of sympathy and encouragement. The blessing of Him 
that was ready to perish came upon her, and she caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy. " She was a mother to the poor, and the cause that she knew 
not she searched out." 

There was a brief period of her life when great physical prostration, united 
with a native distrust and depreciation of herself, led her to doubt the genu- 
ineness of her own Christian character, and she walked in the midst of 
darkness and despair. It seemed for a time, indeed, as if her reason would 
be overwhelmed by the mighty waves that rolled over her. But careful and 
skillful nursing gradually restored her health, and a clearer apprehension of 
the infinite grace of God in the Gospel of his Son led her to a cheerful hope 
of Divine favor and that sweet and abiding peace which has so characterized 
the past ten or fifteen years of her life. To her most intimate friends how 
much like the Saviour himself has she seemed to be ! What gentleness in her 
ways ! How charitable in her judgments of others I How thoughtful of the 
wants and convenience of those who ministered to her 1 How self- forgetful 
in her plans — showing that she was in deep sympathy with Him who said, 
"I come not be mininistered unto, but to minister." 

The last weeks of her life only brought into clearer view these Christian- 
like traits of character. The promises of the Gospel were taken int« her 
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heart more confidingly than ever, and the Bting of death was taken entirely 
away. When not able to speak except in a low whisper, and her eyes were 
closed npon all earthly objects, her ears were still open to every voice that 
spoke to her and her mind grasped every thought that was uttered. As her 
soul thus rose superior to the weakness of the body, it seemed to assert its 
divine origin and prove its own immortality. ,Her weeping friends looked 
on in joyful triumph as she spoke of Christ as her own redeemer, and com- 
mitted herself entirely to Him to conduct her through the valley of the 
shadow of death, while all felt the truth and pertinency of the words of the 
officiating minister of Christ, pronounced over her remains in the cemetery of 
the dead : "Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: yea 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them." 
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FOUSTH OF JULT. 

The season of the year, by long custom, appropriated for an 
annual collection in the churches for our cause, is approaching, 
and again the American Colonization Society solicits a contri- 
bution on a Sabbath near the Fourth of July. 

Unusually large demands are made upon us. Voluntary 
applicants to the number of fully three thousand call upon our 
treasury for aid to go to Liberia during the present year. 

The motives which have heretofore existed to urge our devo- 
tion to this cause still continue, and with a power greatly 
augmented by the success so far attending it. It has demon- 
strated the practicability of planting, under republican gov- 
ernment and by means of the descendants of Africa, a copy 
of our free and happy institutions, thus permanently securing 
to a benighted region, in an organized form, those Christian 
influences which have proved the great civilizer and elevator 
of mankind, and under which alone that vast continent may 
be expected to take rank with the other parts of the world. 

Temperance, education, and religion continue to characterize 
the condition of Liberia. " The more distant tribes are driving 
into our settlements," writes a missionary, under date of St. 
PauPs Eiver, March 1, 1872, " the more civilized tribes, who 
have imbibed our principles, and they are settling on lands 
belonging to us, making their towns and clearing up the land 
for a more permanent location. They are falling out with their 
former habits, and the untaught natives are making war upon 
them on that account. In every part of our Eepublic they are 
coming in by hundreds. Shall we, then, miss this chance to 
save them? God forbid. There never has been such an open- 
ing for the Gospel as at present." 
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A very manifest increase of interest has been developed 
among the colored population of our Southern States, resulting 
in the spontaneous application of augmented numbers for a 
passage to Liberia. Among these are known to be five licensed 
ministers, with many of their church members, who desire to 
locate together and plant Christian civilization in the land of 
their ancestors. 

We appeal for the means to furnish passage and settlement 
to the three thousand people who are now applying, and for 
all others who may do so, as their own condition, morally, 
socially, and physically, will be far better than it ever can be 
where they have to compete with other races- In Liberia 
they have all the advantages th^y can desire ; and with energy 
and enterprise, which will certainly follow their progressive 
intelligence, they will in time do wonders in civilizing and 
Christianizing the benighted tribes contiguous to their own 
country, and become a great nation. Let the approaching 
anniversary of our own jubilee of liberty and haziness be con- 
secrated to efforts in aid of the nascent institutions of freedom 
and nationality on the shores of Africa. 



LIOHT BAWNING TTFON AFSICA. 

" The morning cometh," yea, is already dawning upon Africa, 
so long enshrouded by the shadow of death. All along the 
West Coast there is much to interest and encourage Christians 
to labor and prayer. Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cameroon, Calabar, 
Gaboon, and on the Niger are many bright spots, radiant with 
heavenly light; and the slave-trade has given place to legiti- 
mate commerce, carried on mostly in swift steamers. The 
preparatory work that has been accomplished, and the first 
fruits that have been gathered as earnests of abundant harvests 
in the future, should incite the people of God to renewed efforts 
and liberality. 

The following tidings of the progress o( Mission work in the 
region ju^t referred to and in other portions of Africa, 
together with several articles on the same subject in the 
present number of the Eepository, prove that much of the 
continent is receiving the Gospel from America and Europe: 
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Liberia Baptist Mission. — Eev. J. T. Eichardson writes, 
March 1: "Every circumstance indicates a glorious ingathering 
of precioas soals from the kingdom of darkness. . . From 
every part of this vast and inviting field the call is to enter. 
The more distant tribes are driving into our settlements the 
more civilized tribes, who have imbibed our principles, and 
they are settling on lands belonging to us, making their towns, 
and clearing up the land for a permanent location. Their 
object is protection from us. Shall we, then, miss this chance 
to save them? God forbid. There never has been such an 
opening for the Gospel as the present." 

Liberia Lutheran Mission. — The last quarterly report of 
this Mission furnishes the following particulars: communicants, 
58 ; infant baptisms, 2 ; adult baptisms, 2; regular scholars, 29; 
temporary scholars, 10; teachers, 3. The two hundred acres 
of land belonging to the Mission have been divided among the 
families, and more land has been asked for from the Liberia 
Government. As there is no white missionary in the field, Kev. 
David Kelly was obliged to take charge of the higher classes 
in the school. Samuel Sprecher (native) teaches the lower 
classes. 

Presbyterian Mission. — The reports from Liberia mention 
the addition of five on profession of their faith to the church 
at Greenville, and ten to the church at Marshall, during the 
past year. Rev. A. Bushnell thus alludes, in his letter of March 
4th, to the monthly concert held at his station at Baraka, 
Gaboon: "As usual it was the most interesting meeting of the 
month. The attention of the members of the church was 
especially called to the wants and claims of the adjacent tribes, 
who have so long and fruitlessly called for missionaries and 
teachers. The response was most gratifying. Each of the 
male members of the Training Institution rose and pledged 
themselves to go when and where the Lord should call them." 
At this meeting the young men in the institution returned 
their sincere and hearty thanks to those in the United States 
who had contributed for its establishment, and promised to im- 
prove the advantages there enjoyed. The collection amounted 
to $15. Messrs. Kops and Mui-phy, of Benita, write of enlarg- 
ing work ; " The people are awakening. There is a great desire 
to hear the Gospel and to receive the advantages of education.'' 
Mr. Kops was unable to receive all the children that wished to 
enter the school for want of room. 

The Basle Mission at Accra consists of 7 principal stations; 
29 European missionaries, among whom are builders, artizans, 
and men of business, who superintend industrial and other 
establishments; 16 European ladies; 20 European children; 24 
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native cateobists; 11 native male teachers; 11 native' female 
teachers; 903 scholars; 1,931 members of congregation; in- 
crease of members during the year, 82; baptisms during the 
year, 210; expenditure during the year, £8,300. The chief 
stations contain airy, convenient dwelling-houses for European 
families, chapels, day-schools, and boarding-scbools; and there 
is also an institution for training an extensive native agency 
as catecbists and missionaries. Tbese, together with tbe in- 
dustrial establishments, constitute a combination of well-adapted 
appliances, all working in harmonious action for the accom- 
plishment of a great purpose. 

Wesleyan Mission. — The following is from the printed pro- 
ceedings of 'the Methodist district meeting at Cape Town, 
South Africa, January 14th to 26th : Thirteen native ministers 
and students attended. Two candidates passed to the t|j*aining 
school. On the second day (15th) a public missionary meeting 
was held, when several of the native ministers spoke — one in 
three languages — English, Dutch, and Kaffir. The results of 
the labors of the native pastors and preachers show that, in 
the colony at least, the native churches can now take the 
rank and responsibilities of settled branches of the Christian 
Church. The principle of self-support is being gradually de- 
veloped; the Grahamstown, King William's Town, and Port. 
Elizabeth native churches already support their own pastors. 
On the following day reports from the various native circuits 
were read, and one of the native missionaries read a paper, 
after which a discussion took place on heathen customs. The 
number of members of Society was 5,195; attendants on wor- 
ship, 20,000: chapels and preaching places, 325; missionaries, 
30 ; local preachers, 231 ; Sunday-school scholars, 5,053 ; day- 
school scholars, 3,146. Among the publications are hymn and 
reading books in Kaffir. 

Removing a Church Debt. — The Kaffrarian Watchman re- 
ports a meeting of 1,200 natives, of six tribes, at Irbulu, South 
Africa, which was addressed by a number of the chiefs and 
leading men, who thanked God for the great change effected 
by the Mission among them, each speaker testifying his grati- 
tude by a donation. So numerous were the donors that the 
speaking had to be stopped, and in a short time the whole 
amount needed to free the church from debt was contributed. 
Five years ago the district was sunk in heathenism. Now it 
has six stations, six week-day schools, eight Sunday-schools, 
six church buildings free from debt, and two hundred church 
members. 

. French Evanobucal Society. — A Natal (South Africa) 
p^per giyes an accoapt of a meeting — eonference — ^lately held, 
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of the Basnto Mission, famished by one of the missionaries, 
Rev. F. Coillard, as follows: **Our meeting has been a very 
quiet one. "We had six days of sittings, working very hard 
from morning to night, for we have to deal with all kinds of 
questions concerning the missions — building, printing, trajis- 
lating, schools, &c. On Sabbath day we had a most imposing 
ceremony. More than one thousand natives, most of them 
well dressed, had gathered not only to hear the preaching of 
the Gospel, but to witness the admission by baptism of forty- 
one catechumens. Ajnong the candidates was Molitsani. It 
was touching to see that old chief, and to hear him bearing 
witness to the power of the Gospel. He made a short but im- 
pressive speech. He told me that he had got his first impres- 
sions about thirty-five years ago, at M. Eolland's station, from 
this simple fact: Having gone to hear the preaching, he sat 
near the pulpit; and then, as there was communion, (Lord's 
Supper,) and room was needed, he was requested to retire. 
The thought that he had no right, no share whatever in what 
was going on, spite of his rank, disturbed him, and led him to 
think seriously. What would become of him at the Last Day? 
That was too much. He left the station, he followed M. Daumas, 
seldom missed his preaching, but did all he could to still the 
voice of his conscience, but in vain, until at last he surrendered 
to God. He has sent away all his wives, has abolished circum- 
cision among his people, and other practices. This is the most 
hopeful field in Basato land. There are no less than two hun- 
dred candidates. You would be interested in some numbers 
In all our churches we have, members of the church. 1.831 
candidates for baptism, 1,430; baptized during the year, 388 
scholars, 1,876 ; collections, £225 5^.'* 

Finnish Mission. — The Missionary Society of Finland sent 
its first laborers to pagan lands in 1868. Their destination 
was Ovamboland, on the Western Coast of South Africa. A 
well-known representative of the Ehenish Missionary Society 
in Damraland (Hugo Hahn) had explored the country in 1866, 
and, with the sanction of the committee which superintended 
his efibrts, he called the attention of certain persons in Finland 
to this unoccupied field. Accordingly, ten young men, three 
of them unordained, reported themselves early in 1869 to the 
Ehenish missionaries as ready for the proposed service. They 
remained at Otjimbingu^, one of the stations of the latter, a 
number of months, for the purpose of preparing themselves 
more fully for their proper work. In May, 1870, they set out 
for Ovamboland, and, after a tedious journey of seven weeks, 
they established themselves at Ondonga, not far from three 
hundred miles east of north from Otjimbingu6, and at Ouku- 
ambi, about two days' journey beyond. Another point, Ovan- 
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gandyera, two days* journey west of the last-named station, 
was occupied at a later day. Meantime two others had joined 
the Mission, making the number of ordained laborers nine. 
The stations at present occupied are about four hundred miles 
east of south from Benguela. It has given the older mission- 
ary organizations great pleasure to welcome this young Society 
to a participation in the work of saving the heathen. It is 
especially gratifying to find that so vigorous an effort has been 
put forth in a region which is so remote, and from which so 
little has been expected in this line of things. 



LIBESIA BAPTIST MISSION. 

Old Fields. — Brother Underwood writes from this place: 
"I have nothing new to report, more than that the spiritual 
work among us seems to be onward. We make no boast, but 
we have great reason to bless God and take courage, and per- 
severe in our good work. My congregations are large and 
attentive." 

Congo Town. — ^Brother Waugn, writing from this place, 
says: "I feel it my duty to do all I can in teaching these dear 
native children. I feel happy to inform you that they are 
doing yery well. Thanks be to God, we have preaching every 
Sunday and school every day. The parents seem very anxious 
for their children to learn. My prayer to God is, that He will 
bless you and carry on His work among these natives. We 
have fourteen children in school." 

Taylorsville. — The school at this place is kept by sister 
Early, daughter of one of our former missionaries in Liberia. 
She says: ''I have, to the best of my ability, taught the children 
(fourteen in number) by precept and example the truths of the 
Bible. The progress they have made is beyond my own ex- 
pectation. When I took them they were total strangers to a 
single letter in the alphabet; now they are spelling in three 
syllables, and some of them beginning to read. I .also teach 
them, orally, passages of Scripture and the catechism and other 
useful lessons. We have preaching every other Sabbath, and 
school every Sabbath. The King has given me three of his 
daughters for the school. The women come to me of nights, 
and I talk to them in their own language about a change of 
heart. These conversations are eagerly sought." 

Herndonville. — The teacher of this place, writing, says: 
*'The school at this time is encouraging. The pupils are very 
attentive to their studies, and have greatly improved. Those 
who were in the alphabet last quarter are now beginning to 
read. Some of them can read off the hymn while the others 
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sing. Since I last wrote I have had the pleasure of seeing 
three of my pupils baptized, and we believe there are others 
deeply concerned. We are encouraged to pray for them, teach 
them the way, and encourage them to continue." 

Little Bassa. — The teacher at this station mentions an in- 
crease of pupils. The school now numbers twenty-two. The 
natives have built a house of worship without cost to the Board. 
The preacher, Bro. L. K. Crocker, is a native king. We give 
below his own letter: 

"Concerning the belief of the Bassas as a tribe, they believe 
in future existence. This belief seems to be from time immemo- 
rial. It is neither derived from the Americo-Liberians.nor from 
the white missionaries. For a remote time before the then col- 
ony of Liberia was planted on these shores, the ceremonies which 
were performed by the people at the burials of distinguished 
personages testified to the fact — for slaves were immolated, or 
at least slain, at the very time the interments were to be per- 
formed, and thrown in the same graves where the chiefs were 
to be buried. They believe that the spirits of the slaves will 
accompany those of the dead chiefs to a place called in their 
language Gio^ or the place of the dead, and that the slaves 
would be attendants or slaves, as they were in this world, to 
the chiefs. Some of the poor wretches, blinded by ignorance, 
would sing and dance, &c., &c. Great entertainments or their 
hig dinner is then prepared for them. All other natives who 
may wish to send messages to their friends, who were dead 
previously, were allowed the privilege, and presents to the dead 
were buried in the same grave. Though this practice was some- 
what universal in this part of Africa, yet they have no regular 
mode of worship. However, this human sacrifice has been 
abolished some fifty-odd years ago. The Bassas believe that 
Ora-paw, or Grod, is the Creator of all things, but there is no 
mode to worship him as such. This belief in a future existence 
seems in many respects to be somewhat vague, for at many 
times those very ones who seemed to be strong believers in \ 
a future life, sighed and expressed themselves in a melancholy i 
and sorrowful manner, that if indeed there be a future existence, 1 
they will never return to this troublesome world again. By ' 
this you will also learn that the Bassas vaguely believe in the 
soul's transmigration, i. e., they think the souls of those Who 
were dead may return in another human being or in an infant. 
Christian brother, by this you will see how we ought to pursue 
our course of preaching. 1st, It becomes us to confirm this 
belief of a future existence to them, and also of Gra-paw, or God. 
2nd, Then to bring in our Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of 
Gody and a Mediator between God and fallen man. Brethren, 
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pray for us. We have finished building our place of worship 
this week, and will hold a meeting in the same place this com- 
ing Sunday, if the Lord is willing." 

Philipsburg. — Brother M. D. Liberty, writing from this 
place, says: "I have been successful in establishing preaching 
and Sunday-school in a town about ^we miles from my station. 
The Sunday-school at the latter place is composed of fifteen 
boys and girls, who are making satisfactory progress. I am 
also happy to state that I have met with no considerable op- 
position. By faith and earnest prayer my mind is fully sup- 
ported, and in tbe expectation that the Gospel shall be effect- 
ually felt in the hearts of these benighted sons of Africa. My 
congregations are small, owing to having no jflace of worship. 
The children in school are making some progress, notwith- 
standing we have as yet no school-house." 

Zeo's Beir Country. — The brethren at this place are isible 
to do but little. The people are willing, but as yet the Board 
has been unable to make any appropriation for building a 
dwelling or chapel for the missionaries. Consequently, 
Brethren Gibson and Cuthbert have not been able to move their 
families. This is the most important station in that country. 
It is the door to vast tribes of friendly natives, who are desirous 
to have the Gospel preached to them. Of all the tribes we 
have seen in Africa, these showed more neal desire to have the 
Gospel preached to them. — JEEome and Foreign Journal. 



FBESBTTERIAN MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 

Africa is a vast mission field. Mystery encircles a large 
portion of it, and a greater mystery encircles its future. We 
know what it has been, along its Coasts and in places in the 
interior, but what the developments of Providence are to be 
in regard to its varied tribes and peoples, no one can tell: 
God's purposes will be unfolded in due time. The working 
must go with the waiting, until the land becomes wholly the 
Lord's. Much of it is accessible to the Church, and at the right 
time the remainder will be open to evangelistic effort. Africa 
received and sheltered the child Jesus : so shall it receive Him 
as its Lord and Emancipator. Ethiopia's conversion is pre- 
dieted, and others, like Apollos in the early Church, shall arise 
as eloquent and as mighty in the Scriptures. The voice of 
Africa was heard in councils, in apologies, and in defences for 
the truth, and that voice was potent in primitive times; but 
Egypt soon corrupted the Christian doctrine, and in other 
sections discipline was neglected or abused; heresies arose; 
schisms took place; then came the Saracen conquests; and 
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soon the once flourishing churches of Africa gradually disap- 
peared from its northern shores, and almost every part of it 
since has been sunk in ignorance, weakness, and degradation, 
and been a prey to the rest of the world. ** The whole of that 
immense continent," says a writer, "was turned into a field of 
warfare — a wilderness, in which the people were tigers to each 
other/' "What a scourge did the slave-trade become 1 It has 
been said "that 200,000 human beings were annually shipped 
to foreign lands, and 300,000 destroyed in the inland opera- 
tions of the cursed traffic." That trade has gone, and with it 
many evils. The Gospel is again proclaimed in many regions, 
and its influence is felt for good. In Eastern, Southern, and 
Western Africa, and even at some northern points, are Mission 
stations, while thousands and tens of thousands have heard 
and professed the faith as it is in Jesus. 

What our Church ( Presbyterian ) is doing in that dark region 
is outlined in the following sketch: 

The mission-field of the Presbjterian Church in Africa is on 
its Western Coast, and embraces the Gaboon and Corisco 
Mission and the Mission in Liberia. In the former the work 
is wholly among heathen tribes; in the latter among the set- 
tlers from the United States and the heathen who reside 
within the limits of the Eepublic. Between these two fields 
are Missions of other Societies. The Gaboon and Corisco 
Mission lies on or near the equator. The heat is seldom 
oppressive on the Coast, the thermometer ranging generally 
from 75° to 90° — sometimes it falls below this, and at times it 
rises higher. The heat is continuous, and owing to the mala- 
rious influences all along the -Coast, and for a distance into the 
interior, the climate is trying to the constitutions of white 
men. A change of climate every few years is beneficial to the 
missionary and helpful to the work. 

It is only since the transfer of the Gaboon Mission that it 
has been joined to that of Corisco. Lying contiguous to each 
other, they were easily united, and since the purchase of the 
cutter Elf(^ the points of each are easily reached. The language 
spoken in the two sections is different. The character of the 
people, their superstitious rites and modes of worship, are the 
same. Fetishism is the prevailing religion, and its blighting 
influence is felt among all the tribes on the Western Coast. 
Allied to this is the universal belief in witchcraft, which is a 
terrible scourge. These are, however, feeling the .power of 
Christianity, which is checking the horrid customs connected 
with them, and the missionaries have been able to rescue many 
from drinking the poisoned cup when charged with witchcraft. 

The missionaries on the Western Coast have had to contend 
not only with an unhealthy climate, but with three great evils, 
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that have greatly retarded evangelistic movements and at 
times paralyzed them. The first is polygamy. A man's im- 
portance is rated according to the number of wives he has. 
These are purchased at so much a person, and are literally 
slaves, not companions. They are the laborers, toiling for a 
lazy husband, and who has power over them to send them 
adrift if they do not please him. There is nothing of the 
marriage relation existing among them. This is a great 
obstacle to the reception of the truth. If the husband is op- 
posed to it, he may prevent his wives from attending religious 
service; if not opposed to its teachings, the idea that if he 
embraces it he must surrender those who cook for him, provide 
for his wants, and take care of him, is unbearable. One who 
was interested in Christianity and wished to embrace it said 
one day to a missionary who had been urging him to profess 
his faith in Christ, "I can give up everything but my wives T' 

A second hindrance to the reception of the truth, now 
happily removed, was slavery. It may exist in a mild fqrm 
among themselves; but the war in the United States gave a 
death-blow to it as far as the slave-trade was concerned. The 
station at Gaboon is loc^^ted upon the ruins of an old slave bar- 
racoon, where slaves had been bought and sold for many years, 
and the evidences of this trade are apparent all along the 
Coast. The third great evil is that of rum. The trader sells 
it, and the people are fond of it, and drink it to intoxication. 
Its demoralizing effects are seen at all the stations. *It has 
caused many a professing Christian to fall, and given frequent 
occasion for discipline in the native church. Would that its 
ravages could be stayed, or that the facilities for obtaining it 
could be removed. Other great and prominent evils the mission- 
aries have encountered, but these were mighty when combining 
their strength. 

The attention of the American Board was early called to 
Africa as a mission-field, but it was not until 1833 that its 
members were ready to begin direct labor. Cape Pal mas, a 
headland on the Coast of Gainea, was first selected as a station, 
and at this point work continued for seven years. There were 
difficulties in the way of a successful prosecution of the work 
in this Liberian settlement, and the result was, that Gaboon was 
chosen as a more eligible location for missionary labor. It lies 
on the Gaboon, which is a noble river of from eight to twelve 
miles wide at its mouth. Baraka is about half a mile from 
the river's bank, and twelve miles from its mouth. The 
country is high and undulating. Within the territory occupied 
by the Mission are several tribes from the interior. The great 
object of the Mission was to work from this point inland, but 
this plan, from various causes, has not been carried out. The 
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early intended enlargement of the work was not snstained, 
and at the time of the transfer there were only one missionary 
at his post and two ladies, the only other missionary being 
absent on account of his health. 

Soon after the occupancy of Gaboon the French entered the 
river and sought to purchase territory. Foiled in their attempt, 
they sought to accomplish their ends by stratagem, and by 
the means of the free use of brandy they gained their purpose, 
and from that period to the present Gaboon has been held by 
them as a naval station. The success of the Mission has not 
been as great in visible results as some others in Africa, but 
much good has been accomplished by it. At a trying juncture 
of the work it was proposed to remove the Mission to some 
other locality, but the objections to such a step were serious. 
The laborers have continued toiling and praying, cheered at 
times by evident tokens of God's saving presence and power, 
and at other times saddened by the indifference of the people 
to the truth, by the power of worldliness and the corrupting 
influences of trade and of rum. Independent of the number 
received into the Church, the civilizing power of the Gospel 
upon the community at Gaboon, and its moral effects upon not 
a few, have been salutary and marked. There have been some 
most decided cases of conversion, ^vhich have led others to 
remark, **This truly is of God." Many children have been in 
the schools. Some of the spoken languages have been reduced 
to writing. School-books, the New Testament, and portions 
of the Old, have been printed in one of these tongues, and not 
a few can read iji their own language the wondrous works 
of God. 

Soon after the return last year of Mr. Bushnell to Gaboon, 
he and the others with him were greatly encouraged in wit- 
nessing new and marked religious interest among the people. 
Since that some forty or fifty have attended twice a week an 
inquiry class; twenty-two have been received into the church; 
fifteen others have applied for admission. The boarding-schools 
have also given much encouragement, and the training insti- 
tution, but in its infency, gives promise of better things. 

The Corisco Mission was started in 1850, in the hope that 
the Island would afford a more salubrious climate than that of 
Liberia. Corisco is nearly a degree north of the equator, and 
is about fifteen miles in circumference, distant nearly twenty 
miles from the main land. For several years mission work was 
chiefly carried on at Corisco, but it was felt that the main land 
should be occupied, and this led to the establishment of a station 
at Benita in 1865. The beloved and lamented PauU began 
evangelistic labor at this point, and was greatly cheered in 
soon witnessing a considerable number inquiring " what they 
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should do to be saved?" Bat in the midst of growing useful- 
ness and promise he was stricken down, leaving behind him 
the fragrance of a devoted life. Since his death, Benita, and 
afterwards Bolondo, have been occupied by Dr. and Miss 
Nassau, until their return to the United States. The pre&ent 
laborers are Messrs. Kops and Murphy, with their wives. 
The work on the Island has been carried on by an ordained 
native preacher. God has blessed the labors of His servants 
in this field. More than once have there been special displays 
of Divine grace, and scores have been added to the Church. 
The greatest care has been exercised in the admission of mem- 
bers. A catechumen class has been formed, where those who 
seek admission to sealing ordinances are instructed in tbe things 
of the kingdom, and where they remain for months until they 
give credible evidence of their acceptance with God. 

The Benga language is spoken in the territory occupied by 
the Mission. Like that used in Gaboon, it is a beautiful, sys- 
tematic language, "extremely regular in its inflections, and 
rich in words on all subjects on which the people have been 
accustomed to think and speak." Eov. J. L. Mackey, who 
began evangelistic operations on Corisco, says, in 1861: "Since 
the commencement of our missionary work among tbe Bengas 
there has been an extraordinary advance in civilization. 
They build better houses ; many of them are respectably clothed ; 
on Sabbath we have respectably dressed congregations at three 
separate places of worship. Though there is still a large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Corisco who cling to their hea- 
thenish customs, yet all have been elevated, and in some degree 
civilized, through the influence of the Mission." 

The Benga language has been reduced to writing: the New 
Testament is printed in it; also several religious works. The 
schools have accomplished much good, and there is great need 
for more teachers. It is a pleasing thought, that while the 
cry has been repeated from the Island and elsewhere for un- 
married ladies to go out as teachers, two have recently applied 
to the Board for appointment and been commissioned. The 
work during the ])a8t year has been hopeful. A number have 
been added to the Church, and some are looking forward to 
the ministry. — The Foreign Missionary, 



THE MISSION OF SIERRA LEONE. 

History informs us that in 1462, thirty years before the dis- 
covery of America, Sierra Leone was discovered by Piedro de 
Cintra, a Portuguese navigator. 

Among the earliest attempts to Christianize the natives was 
the Spanish Mission, commenced in 1652, when fifteen Capu- 
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chins were sent to this Coast. Twelve of these were taken 
priaooers by the Portuguese, who were then at war with Spain, 
The other thf ee were said to have converted some of the people, 
baptized some of the princes, and built churches in some of 
their chief towns. They were reinforced in 1657, and again in 
1664. In 1723, the Pope's !Nuncio in Spain announced that 
the Mission was extinct. 

Of English efforts to civilize and evangelize Western Africa, 
we find no notice till 1787, when a colony of blacks from 
America was commenced at Sierra Leone. But the history of 
this colony is most distressing. The land on which they settled 
was purchased of the natives, who soon after attempted to 
drive them off or exterminate them. "When visited in 1789, 
half of their number had perished by violence or disease. In 
1791 and 1792 the colony was reinforced by 1,200 blacks from 
Jamaica, who had first settled in Nova Scotia, but found the 
climate too cold for them. 

For several years the colonists passed through a series of 
sufferings, brought on by various causes ; but being well sus- 
tained by English persistent benevolence, they multiplied in 
numbers and increased in influence on the Coast, and became, 
even at that early period, a means of great usefulness to the 
continent. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that the Colony of 
Sierra Leone had a great deal to do with stimulating the efforts 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and others to secure the abolition by 
law of the African slave-trade. It was owing to information 
furnished from time to time by the colonists with regard to the 
nefarious operations of British slave-traders on the Coast, that 
the British Parliament was induced to pass the Abolition Act 
of 1807. Mr. H. Thornton, chairman of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, who was in constant iptercourse with the colony, supplied 
the basis of startling facts for the stirring eloquence of Wilber- 
force, showing that the traffic in slaves was introducing a 
'* mass of crimes " into Africa. 

And when the act had been passed, it could have been little 
else than a dead letter, bad there not been in the colony a 
rendezvous for the squadron, a seat for the Court of Admiralty, 
and a receptable for recaptured Africans. For giving impulse 
to the abolition of the slave-trade, therefore, and for rendering 
its abolition efficient and useful to Africa, the negro race is 
largely indebted to the courageous Africans, who, returningfrom 
exile in the Western Hemisphere, maintained, under the most 
discouraging circumstances, a foothold on this barbarous Coast. 

And, amid all their discouragements, the colonists did not 
fall behind in material and moral respects. Only nine years 
after the passage of the Abolition Act, aad twelve years after 
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the Church Missionaiy Society had sent out its first mission- 
aries, the colony was visited by Eev. Edward Bickersteth, 
Assistant Secretary of the Society. After a careful inspection 
of the state of things, he concluded that the colony, which now 
contained between 9,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, most of whom 
were recaptured Africans, was a most promising field of 
usefulness. 

"The colony was then hardly thirty years old before it was 
established in the confidence of the better classes of society in 
England, as a field not only of usefulness in itself, but ^Iso as 
a means of extending the light of civilization and Christianity to 
distant parts of Africa, Governor MacCarthy wrote : " I con- 
ceive that the first effectual step towards the establishment of 
Christianity will be found in the division of this peninsula 
into parishes, appointing to each a clergyman to instruct his 
flock in Christianity, and enlightening their minds to the various 
duties and advantages inherent in civilization : thus making 
Sierra Leone the base, from whence future exertions 

MAY BE extended, STEP BY STEP, TO THE VERY INTERIOR OF 

Africa." The Governor, even at that early day, seems to have 
thoroughly comprehended the mission and destiny of this 
colony; and various providential circumstances have since 
shown that he was not mistaken in his appreciation of its bene- 
ficent mission. Indeed, he who looks at Sierra Leone as simply 
a place in which to settle recaptive Africans, that they might 
grow in all the elements of civilization and furnish an outlet 
for interior trade, has taken a very inadequate view of a 
subject of vast interest and almost unlimited extent.'' 

Owing, for the most part, to the slave-trade, which drew into 
its net persons of every tribe on the Coast, and also to the 
infiuence of Freetown as a great trading point, individuals have 
been found in the colony ** from more than two hundred differ- 
ent tribes and countries." Many of them, after having resided 
in the colony for some time, and imbibed some notion of civili- 
zation, however crude, returned to their country, and give to their 
people some idea of " a more excellent way" of living. Large 
numbers are now found in the Yoruba country, who have 
returned to their relatives after years of separation, and they 
are evidently contributing to the enlightenment of their people. 

The mission, then, which it seems 'that Providence has 
devolved upon Sierra Leone, is that of being a centre of light 
for the millions who, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the settlement, are accessible to her influence. It was her 
favored lot to be an important instrumentality in breaking 
the shackles from the bodies of the oppressed captives; and 
Providence evidently designs her to take an important part in 
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going a step farther, and being an agent in conferring upon 
millions that liberty 



-which persecation, fraud, 



Oppressions, prisons, have no power to bind : 
whloh whoso tastes can be enslaved no morft-- 
Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven." 

And the people show an aptitude for all the labors and sac- 
rifices which so glorious a work demands. Notwithstanding 
their unfavorable antecedents, they have closely imitated many 
of the customs and practices of the foreign models with whom 
they have mingled, wisely eschewing, in many instances, the 
demoralizing examples which have been too often set before 
them. No one can visit Freetown and its adjacent thriving 
villages without perceiving that the people have been indus- 
trious and economical. Numbers have made money, and thus 
shown themselves to be the possessors of the patience, the 
self-denial, the good sense, the acquisitiveness, and all the 
other qualities which go to making money, and which, in this 
money-loving age, are a sure passport to respectability. 

But it is evident from what we have seen above that this 
accumulation of money — the large houses and spacious edifices — 
are not the ultimate objects of the existence of the colony. 
They are incidents — ^very important incidents, it is true, but 
only incidents — in the work to which the colony is called. 

^beyond the peninsula of Sierra Leone, and immediately ac- 
cessible to it, "darkness covers the land, and gross darkness 
the people." All the rivers, on the bosom of which so large a 
trafSc is floated to Freetown, are in the hands of pagans: only 
here and there a Mohammedan town may be found. To these 
benighted people the commercial community of Sierra Leone, 
and especially the native element, owes a vast debt. 

There may be many natives of Sierra Leone, of large means, 
who have never considered at all the ultimate object of the 
colony ; there may be some who feel that the enlargement of 
their pecuniary influence is a higher interest than any other 
consideration ; but ttys cannot thwart the designs of Provi- 
dence. Already we begin to hear murmurings of discontent 
with the state of busincBS in the colony. Trade is becoming 
stagnated, and matters approaching a crisis. The consequence 
is, that many are repairing to the rivers for business purposes, 
looking away from the coast to the interior for help. These 
of course carry with them the manners, the domestic tastes, 
the social institutions, and the religion which they have ac- 
quired under Christian influence. And it does not require a 
prophet's vision to look onward and see that this pressure will 
drive out scores of others, who will be compelled to be the 
involuntary missionaries among their benighted brethren, 
bearing with them the lessons of wisdom and liberty, of social. 
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order and law, which they have learned, and dispelling the 
confusion and imbecility and civil discord — those disintegrating 
and centrifugal influences, offsprings of the dire slave-trade — 
which are now the curse of the pagan countries between 
Sierra Leone and the Mohammedan kingdoms on the east. — 
The Negro, 

AFRICAN TRIBES NOT ALL SAVAGES. 

The following letter from Prof. Blyden we have had in type 
several weeks, but it has been crowded out -till now. Though 
a private letter, and not intended for publication, it treats of 
matters too deeply interesting not to be made public. Prof. 
Blyden*s views of Africa and its people arc in some respects 
novel, but will therefore command the more attention. What 
he says especially of the Mohammedans, who come from points 
far back from the Coast, gives hope that they may yet be the 
instruments to carry Christianity into the interior of that con- 
tinent: 

Fbeetown» Sierra Leone, October 10, 1871. 

Dear Sir: The day is fast approaching when Africa will be 
represented by her own sons. Hitherto the world has depended 
for its knowledge of this country upon men who could give 
but partial information, and only from their own special stand- 
points. They were slave-traders, naval officers, merchants, 
missionaries, and transient travelers. The slave-trader knew 
little more of Africa than the swamps skirting the Coast, 
which he infested, sneaking into the country to steal human 
beings and instigate warfare. The naval officer knew Africa 
only as it was represented by the wretched beings, whom he 
rescued from the slave-trader; and recaptured Africans, es- 
pecially of more recent days, cannot be considered as average 
specimens of the natives Of Africa. The merchant saw only 
the imbruted tribes along the Coast, and irhe gained any val- 
uable or useful information, his rule was to conceal it. The 
missionary has been generally faithful irk his report, but by the 
world at large his accounts have been suspected as too highly 
colored. The foreign traveler could only gather information 
en passant, in his hasty journeys through a country where it 
would be fatal to loiter. 

The result of all this is, that Africa is still a terra incognita. 
But the day is fast approaching when her own descendants, 
both native and immigrant, will bring before the world their 
accounts gathered from the experience of years or of a lifetime. 

I suppose, however, that the belief no longer prevails that 
Africa consists for the most part of trackless deserts of sand, 
and her inhabitants hordes of incorrigible savages. 

It is not very long ago since the idea prevailed that the Af- 
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ricans could never be made aproductive people. In 1840 the 
exports of palm-oil from the West Coast to England amounted 
to about £100,000; in 1850 it had increased to £800,000; yet 
in 1851, when the African Steamship Company was about form- 
ing, it was contended by some that it wouftl be a failure, that 
African trade was not likely to increase. And the reason as- 
signed for this opinion was, that a savage people, living in a 
climate where clothing is unnecessary and where food can be 
procured with little or no exertion, will not exert themselves 
to procure imported articles, which thej^ do not absolutely 
require. 

This argument proceeded upon the false assumption that the 
African tribes generally were savages. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous. Even at tbat time — twenty years ago — the people had 
attained (low as it wasj a degree of civilization. And, like other 
races, (far mqye than tne American Indian,) their outward con- 
dition was improved by contact' with commercial enterprises. 
The result was, that in a few years trade had so much increased, 
that the Steamship Company had to double their number of 
vessels. In the meanwhile a rival company has been formed, 
which has been advancing at the same rate. Millions of 
pounds of produce are now exported annually from the Coast. 

But notwithstanding this immense development, there are 
portions of the Coast as yet untouched. The country between 
the Sherbro river and Cape Mount, for one hundred miles back, 
abounds in natural wealth. The palm-nuts, I am told by those 
who have traversed it, rot on the trees. There are no hands 
to gather them — the natives producing to the extent of the 
commercial demands upon them. 

And what is more deplorable, the whole region is entirely 
unvisited with the blessings of Christianity. No church or 
school has ever been established in tbat large district. 

I regret to say that notwithstanding the many years of 
labor here, and the immense amounts expended on this colony, 
both by missionary societies and the British Government, 
Christian civilization has made but very little advance interior- 
ward. The amount of good thus far effected appears to be 
this: Within the British settlements, and immediately around 
them, some thousands of natives, mostly recaptives and their 
descendants, have been brought under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, and have in consequence professed Christianity, 
adopted European dress, and many European customs and 
habits. Several of them have become preachers, and merchants, 
and government clerks, and export traders. 

The Mohammedans wear their native dresses in comely in- 
dependence. There is not one in jail. While they read and 
write, and many of them are really learned, they do not find 
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it necessary to adopt forQign tastes and habits either in their 
food or clothing. They are really the n^ost independent people 
one meets on the Coast. They do not mind being considered 
odd or being laughed at. And I must be permitted to add, that 
the Mohammedan flegroes, wherever I have met them — in Syria, 
Egypt, or on this Coast — seem to have more real manhood than 
the Christian negroes I have met in other lands. The Moham- 
medan seems to have lost fewer of the elements of manhood 
in his contact with his foreign instructors than the Christian 
negro. May not Ch'ristian missionaries, who are endeavoring 
to civilize Africa, learn some profitable lessons as to external 
method from the Mohammedans? It is impossible to impose 
suddenly a foreign civilization upon a people. They must be 
civilized upon the basis of their own idiosyncracies. They 
must be stimulated to elevate and civilize themselves. You 
must not expect to make European Christians of Africans, but 
African Christians. If you aim at anything else, you will dis- 
tort the man and make him an abnormal development. — New 
York Evangelist. 

GEEMAHY IN NOETHEBir AFRICA. 

Bohlfs, the famous German explorer of Africa, has lately 
been entertaining and instructing his countrymen in Berlin 
by a series of popular lectures on his explorations in Northern 
Africa, which he thinks, with proper treatment, might again 
be turned into the paradise that some portions of it were under 
the Carthagenians and Eomans. He has found on the Gulf 
of Sidra, west of Tripoli, the site of the Garden of the Hesper- 
ides and the Eiver of Lethe, and he has a strong desire to see his 
countrymen eating the golden apples so famous in ancient 
story. He declares that Central Africa is as rich as India, and 
that a grand highway to the kingdom of Soudan might easily 
be constructed across the Desert from a port to be established 
on the site of ancient Carthage. He would encourage German 
emigration thither, and thus found an independent colony, 
that might in time be a nucleus for operations that would turn 
all Central Africa into a German India. To this end the Ger- 
mans have already a strong foothold in the friendship now 
existing between the Emperor William and his sable majesty 
of Soudan, to whom the German ruler recently sent some 
magnificent presents, ithich were received with all the pomp 
and circumstance that the African monarch could command. 
Bismarck and all his countrymen are said to be listening most 
seriously to the^ stories and suggestions, and are beginning 
to feel that their mission is to regenerate Africa and open it 
to the civilized world. This would bo a great task, but the 
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Grermans nnderstand Africa thoroDghly ; for their scholars and 
fli geographers have been quietly exploring it for twenty years, 
and are now no strangers to its hidden recesses and its secluded 
treasures. — Scribner^s Monthly. 



ALGERIA IK KOETHEEK AFRICA. 

Algeria, surrounded by the Mediterranean, Tunis, Morocco, 
and the Desert of Sahara, is about five hundred miles from 
east to west, and two hundred miles from north to south. 
Besides the Kabyles, believed to be the original inhabitants, 
the country is peopled with Arabs, TurkSj Jews, Negroes, and 
the French. The Kabyles are an industrious race, and pursue 
the usual avocations of civilized society. The Arabs lead a 
nomadic life. Of all the inhabitants, except the negroes, the 
Moors are the least respected, though they assume a luxurious 
mode of living. These three races — the Kabyles, the Arabs, 
and the Moors — are called the "indigines," and namber two 
million four hundred thousand, of whom the Kabyles number 
six hundred thousand. The Mussulmans alone number two 
million, without counting the tribes of the Desert. The Arabs 
number 1,391,812, and these are divided into two hundred 
tribes, and these tribes are divided into ten thousand among 
themselves. 

During the wars of Napoleon the Algerine desperadoes, 
owing to the fleets in the Mediterranean, were compelled to 
desist from their customary depredations upon commerce; but 
when peace was restored the piratical incursions were recom- 
menced. In 1795 the United States refused to pay tribute to 
the Dey. In 1815 Commodore Decatur sailed into the Bay of 
Algiers and compelled the Jy^j to release the American prison- 
ers, and give a pledge of never again exacting tribute. In 
1816 the English reduced Algiers to ashes. The Dey continued 
to act almost with impunity, until one fine day the Dey slapped 
the French Consul's face and spoke disrespectfully of King 
Charles X. The face-slapping scene, which led to the conquest 
of Algiers, is thus amusingly described by Ho.n Samuel S.Cox, 
in his "Search for Winter Sunbeams:" 

"Hussein, the last Dey of Algiers, received the French Con- 
sul, who came in full uniform to remonstrate against the non- 
payment of a debt to the French proteges. The old Jyey lost 
his temper and slapped the Consul in the face with his fan. It 
was 'all Dqj^ with him then." The Consul retired without 
saying *good day;' and, if I may be permitted, the prospects 
of that Dey were not afterwards brilliant; in fact, they were 
clouded. The French went after him and got him." 

This insult to tne representative of France resulted in a 
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French expedition against Algiers. In 1830 France landed 
38,000 men from twenty-five ships in the Bay at Sidi Ferruch, 
and fought the battle of Stavneli on June 19th. About forty 
thousand Arabs were driven from the field with the bayonet, 
and the victory of the French was crowned by the conquest 
of Fort TEmpereurand Casbah, which commands Algiers city. 
On July 4th, the same year, the French achieved the capitula- 
tion of the besieged city, the Dey and his troops being forced 
to abandon the city. In 1831 the celebrated chieftain Ab-del 
Kader placed himself at the head of the Algerines. Se sus- 
tained defeat after defeat; but he harassed a powerful enemy 
perpetually. At length Ab-del Kader, seeing further resistance 
useless, surrendered to the French, on condition that he should 
be sent to Egypt or St. Jean d'Acre. The chieftain arrived in 
Paris on the 29th of January, 1848, but Louis Philippe broke 
his pledge, and Ab-del Kader was not released until Napoleo,n 
III ascended the throne. The struggle in Algeria has been 
continued since, at intervals, with undiminished fury. The 
colonizing family of the French is not very great at the best, 
tut in Algeria they have had almost insurmountable difficulties 
to contend with. The nomadic habits, instincts, and traditions 
-of the Arabs are opposed to European civilization. The Al- 
gerines are impatient of foreign domination ; and from the 
utter want of sympathy between the people and their rulers 
have sprung all the sanguinary wars that have cost France so 
much blood and treasure. 



From the African Times. 
WEST COAST BECEIPTS AND EXFENDITUBE. 

The returns of revenue and expenditure, &c., of the British 
"West Coast settlements, up to 31st December, 1870, have been 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. Increasing in 
importance and revenue as some of the British "West Coast 
settlements now are, and governed, as all of them are, without 
any real participation of any portion of the people in legisla- 
tive matters, it is most necessary we should have these ac- 
counts every year, and we have no doubt that in course of 
time we shall get more explanatory details than are at present 
given. "We publish the annual revenue and expenditure of 
each of the settlements from 1866 to 1870 inclusive, and have 
appended 'observations of our own, showing some important 
particulars necessary to be borne in mind for arriving at the 
amount of real ordinary revenue. These returns show how 
rapidly the two more southern settlements — the Gold Coast and 
Lagos — are advancing in comparison with Sierra Leone. Our 
impression is, that with the one-shilling spirit duty, now that 
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our revenue system extends over the old Dutch possessions, 
the Gold Coast revenue for the present year will quite reach 
45,000^., and for 1873 be at least 60,000Z. Lagos has nearly 
doubled since 1866, and is now above 40,000Z., while very little 
perceptible increase has taken place at Sierra Leone, notwith- 
standing the increase of trade at the Sherbro. 



SlZKSA LXONX. 
TXAJL £ 8. d. 

1866. 62,209 7% a. 

1867 64,871 6 3 6. 

1868 59,272 13 5 e. 

J869 69,617 5 11 d. 

1870... 67,135 12 1 «. 



SiKKRA. Lxoms. 

£ . 8. d. 

1866. 60,639 2 9^ 

1867 70,984 17 7 

1868 55,694 13 10 

1869 70,465 5 1 

1870 68,033 8 7 



REVENUE. 

Gold Coast. 

£ 8. d. 

No return. 
10.839 13 11/ 
15,404 10 IIU g. 
24,127 4 4 A. 
30,851 18 ^ i. 



Gambia. 
£ 8. d. 
19,079 13 
22,415 
22,088 7 
15,518 15 
18,969 4 



8*. 
QL 
Om. 
In. 



LaooIb. 
£ 8. d. 
23,823 3 
30,195 8 
33,896 8 
40,622 11 
42,875 6 




EXPENDITURES. 



Gold Coast. 
£ 8. d. 
No return. 
10,993 5 3 
11,651 13 3 
18,836 3 9 
35,609 10 4 



Gambia. 
£ 8. d, 
17,681 11 6 
18,664 7 9 
17,082 12 7 
20,236 16 11 
21,937 4 



Laqos. 



£ 
23,602 
30,195 
33,711 
39.431 
42,379 



8. 
9 


14 





d. 

6 

6 

10 



Amounts in Public Chest and hands of Grown Agents^ December Sl, 1870. 

SiBBBA Lbonb. Gold Coast. Gambia. Laoos. 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ s. d. 

Public Chest... 2,732 17 8 6,348 12 332 12 3 496 4 \\\i 

Grown Agents.. 919 7 2 194 8 6* 6,918 5 4 

The Lagos Account with Crown Agents^ December 31, 1870. 

Overdrawn £1,516 0«. 6(i 
ObservationB on the above by the Editor of the African Timet. 
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Includes Parliamentary grant for Goyemor^s salary £3,874 

' 3,052 

Colonial steamer. Governor's yacht / 6,000 

2,000 

, Parliamentary grant for Governor's salary / 366 

619 



it 
(t 
(( 
«< 

M 



4 7 

10 

11 





it 



" advance repaid / 9,320 

,No Parliamentary grant in this, but advances repaid 9,867 

Includes Parliamentary grant .£2,693 1 8\ .q.,„ 

special receipts 1,679 16 10 j ^"^^ 

Parliamentary grant 2,392 



i. 
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k. 
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m. 

n. 

o. 
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U 
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(t 
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7 

11 

8 

5 

17 



6 
2 
2 
9 

e 



*1'^^ ^ \\ 3,726 



special receipts 1,731 10 

no Parliamentary grant. 

special receipts 6,631 

bill of exchange in aid of revenue £2,298 7 4> „ ooq 

Parliamentary grant 1,000 Of **• '* 

Parliamentary grant in aid of revenue 773 

1,997 

750 



(t 



M 



18 10 

16 2 

17 10 

7 4 

14 le 
2 1 



It 



" 1,000 

Parliamentary grant 1.660 

1,000 

2,876 



tt 
t( 



No Parliamentary grant. 
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*And £4,400 invested in Government securities. 
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From the Negro. 
WEST AFBICAK IKTELLIOEHCE. 

Falaba Expedition. — The expedition sent out to Falaba by 
Sir Arthur Kennedy, under Professor Blyden, returned to the 
Coast on the 26th March, after an absence of eighty-three 
days. The expedition adopted a new route to Falaba, start- 
ing from the Great Scarcies river, and returning by the Port 
Loko route — the route adopted by Mr. Win wood Eeade, along 
which most of the trading caravans from the Seracoulie, Boure, 
and iSangara countries come to the Coast. We learn that 
Governor Hennessy had extended the mission or"Mr. Blyden 
to the King of Kankan; but, in consequence of the delays in- 
curred in traversing a new route and the advanced state of 
the season, that mission could not be executed during the 
present dry season. 

Sir Arthur B. Kennedy. — On the 16th of January last. Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, Governor-in-Chief of the West African settle- 
ments, left this port in the steamship Calabar for England, 
under appointment from Her Majesty's Government to a higher 
position at Hong Kong. His departure took the Colony by 
surprise, and filled the whole community with regret. Sir 
Arthur took a deep and practical interest in the advancement 
of the native tribes; and all the chiefs, for hundreds of miles 
interior, have heard of his departure with considerable anxiety 
and concern. They look upon him as a friend who thoroughly 
understood and sympathized with them, and who, in the three 
years of his administration, did a great deal to forward the in- 
terests of their country. 

Port Loko. — We are gratified to learn that Rev. C. Knod- 
ler, who is at work in the preparation of a dictionary of the 
Temne language, is endeavoring to re-establish the mission at 
Port Loko. We would earnestly call the attention of a,ll having 
any influence in such matters to the very destitute but promis- 
ing condition of the regions in the neighborhood of Kambia, 
on the Great Scarcies river, as well as to the country imme- 
diately interior of Port Loko. 

Trade. — The ground-nut traffic during the season just clos- 
ing has. been unusually dull in the Sierra Leone river and 
Port Loko district; while it has been carried on with remark- 
able activity in the north on the Scarcies and Melacourie 
rivers. It is stated that there will be a scarcity of rice during 
the next season : that commodity is now advancing rapidly in 
price. 

The American Minister Kesident. — On the evening of the 
2d April, Moses S. Boyle, Esq., of this town, entertained at 
dinner the United States Minister Besident to Liberia, Hon. 
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J. M. Turner and Mrs. Turner, who have been spending a few 
weeks on a visit to the Colony. 

Translation. — The Eev. Henry Johnson, native linguist, is 
now engaged at the Sherbro in translating the New Testament 
into the Mondi' language. He has already translated several 
books, which are now being printed in England. 

Cape Mount, Liberia, is certainly a most attractive spot. 
The town, built on the northern slope of the mountain, reminds 
one, in general picturesque appearance, of portions of the city 
of Funchal, Madeira. The rich tropical vegetation, amid which 
the small, tidy houses of the settlers are scattered — banana 
and plantain and orange and plum-trees, flowers of brilliant 
hues, and the lofty and venerable trees that crown the summit 
— ^imparts a romantic aspect to the scene. Prom the town the 
beautiful Cape Mount river can be seen, with its lake-like 
breadth and calmness of waters, gliding quietly by on the north, 
while the landscapes around are dotted with beautiful clusters 
of palm-trees, whose wide-spreading branches are thickly 
fringed with colonies of* innumerable rice birds. The lively 
singing of these tiny feathered colonists, with its rich, full gush 
of joy, blended with the rippling murmur of the noble river, 
supplies an animation to the settlement which compensates, in 
a great degree, for the absence of the hum and bustle of a large 
and stirring population. To the charm of situation and sur- 
roundings Cape Mount adds, according to its settlers, the very 
important advantage of salubrity. The thermometer in the 
shade never rises higher than 85° Fahrenheit, and the atmos- 
phere is so tempered by refreshing land and sea breezes, as to 
render the climate always enjoyable and often invigorating. 
The water is pure, cool and delicious. The river and sea in 
the neighborhood abound with excellent fish, while the forests 
teem with a marvellous variety of game, easily and constantly 
accessible. One of the early French travelers to this Coast, 
Yaillault, I think, said — a.nd if he had not said so it would not 
be less true — that if all Africa were like Cape Mount, it would 
be preferable for residence to Europe. 



AH AFRICAN'S PLAHTATIOK. 

On the invitation of M. P. Horton, Esq., a native in affluent 
circumstances, we went ashore to spend the day on his planta- 
tion at Bendo, the trading station of the company of African 
merchants, situated on the Sherbro river, about twelve miles 
from the famous Sea-bar, on the West Coast of Africa. We 
found Mr. Horton living in tasteful and cultivated style, having 
every possible comfort around him, with all the conveniences 
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for performing, in the most unexceptionable manner, the rites 
of hospitality. Situated conveniently for the steamer, his house 
was a place of rendezvous for the European traders, whom he 
treated with great generosity, and who of course were raptur- 
ous in their esteem of Mr. Horton. He had the tact of receiv- 
ing all their expressions, of solicitude for his welfare in the 
most lively and humorous manner, or with the most imper- 
turbable gravity. 

Mr. Horton took us around his plantation. He informed us 
that during the season just then closing he had made fifty 
barrels of sugar. He had over one hundred acres of cleared 
land, and intended to plant one-third as much cane as he had 
already planted. His farm was a very promising one. 

Mr. Horton was certainly engaged in a very important work. 
The example ho set to the surrounding natives of continuous 
and persevering industry, and the influence he indirectly ex- 
erted upon them, by employing them in the various operations 
connected with his farm, had a wonderful power in promoting 
a healthful civilization among them. A fresh department of 
industry was thrown open to them, and they were becoming 
acquainted with new appliances of labor. It would be an im- 
mensely useful thing, in various ways, if the numerous Mission 
stations on the Coast could connect such a system of operations 
with their other most important work. 

I think that it is to be regretted that the missionaries have not 
more generally united a system of handicraft with their oper- 
ations. The Basle missionaries on the leeward Coast adopt 
such a plan of training; and the consequence is, that when 
their pupils leave them they are not thrown out helpless beings, 
with nothing but a smattering of book knowledge, at the mercy 
of their own uncivilized relatives and acquaintances, who envy 
and sometimes persecute them, and the butt of the ridicule of 
unthinking foreigners, who point to them as illustrations of 
the injurious influence of Christian Missions upon the native 
African. 

At the Basle Mission stations at Accra, Akropong, Chris- 
tiansborg, &c., everywhere their work is making permanent 
progress. Christian workmen brought up by them — carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmiths, coopers, bookbinders, cartwrights, 
shoemakers — are supporting themselves by their trades. 
"Others are largely cultivating cotton, coffee, arrowroot, to- 
bacco, ground-nuts, corn, and many fruit-trees. Houses are 
built of sun-dried bricks and of stone; and even the heathen 
people imitate the Christians in farming enterprises and in 
building fine houses. In several places young congregations 
have built their own chapels and houses for the catechists." 

Thus are these faithful German missionaries carrying out 
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tbe trae idea of the work of Missioiie, which is to develop the 
heathen into k Chrietian, civilized man — to Toalce of the lislleBS, 
careleBS native an active, intelligent, productive being in the 
region of mind and matter. To this work — arduous, difficult, 
and complex, bat moBt glorious in its results — all true mission- 
aries are anxious to and should devote themselves. — The Negro. 



DB. UVIHOSTOirE SAFE. 

The gratifying news is flashed from Bombay that the dis" 
tinguisbed missionary and explorer, Dr. Livingstone, has been 
found. For over six years this adventurous and intrepid trav- 
eler has been lost to the sight of the oivilized world. The 
news of his death has frequently been announced, but ae often 
discredited by those most familiar with the habits and charac- 
ter of the natives who brought the unwelcome report. But 
■while the whole civilized world has been deeply interested in 
the fate of this remarkable man, who more than any other 
has revealed the mysteries that enveloped the interior of Africa, 
it was reserved for the proprietor of the New York Herald, at 
fais own expense, to send an expedition to search for him. 
This flxpodition, pl&wd ander the charge of Mr. Stanley, one 
of its correBpoijdenlfi who was familiar with African travel, 
has, after a year's search, been sncceesful. The enterprise and 
liberality that could searcb out this noble Christian missionary 
and explorer from the depths of an unexplored continent are 
deserving tbe unquulitied commendation of all who admire 
I ^nerous and heroic conduct, — American Messenger. 

LIBEBIA-KOCHA COITEE. 
. Milton Tui'Der, TJnited States Minister Besident and 
nil General at Monrovia, writes as follows to the St. Lonls 
werat : 

I have the honor of sending you a package of African, or, 
re strictly speaking, Liberia coffee. The coffee has been 
tBotinoed by those of great experience in the caltivation of 
■•article aqiuU in quality to any in the world, and superior 
"*' " m it es not present a more desirable ap- 
Q p opiB of the coantry have not the neces- 
r taking the berry from the hull that covert 
ramcived from this by beating in an ordinary 
ron will discover many of the grains 
4re now discovering the fact, that 
T 9f hy far greater importance than 
In vAln have th^y endeftvored to 
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find their Btaple in sugar-growing. Each country can make 
its own sugar, either from the beet, cane, or some other sugar- 
producing plant. Cotton can never be more than their auxil- 
iary staple, because they will not be found equal to enter into 
comparative competition with the great modern Eepublic, 
and because of their being located so many removes from the 
great markets of civilization. One decade more, I am quite 
certain, the prolific soil of Liberia will be shaded by an almost 
uninterrupted coffee grove, stretching along the Liberian Coast 
from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas." 



' CONNECTICUT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting occurred Thursday evening, May 23, 
in the Eepresentatives' Hall in New Haven, by vote of the 
House. Eev. Dr. Woolsey, the President of the Society, pre- 
sided. Rev. Dr. Henry offered prayer. Rev. Dr. Woolsey 
made the opening address, and, referring to recent political 
troubles in Liberia, and to its first foreign loan, obtained in 
England, he said, these are but imitations of the United States, 
and, though of doubtful wisdom, not strange. 

Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, Secretary of the Society, read a 
brief report, detailing the work of the Society K>r the past year. 
The amount.raised in the State for the American Society was 
a little less than $2,000, and this chiefly by the labors of Rev. 
D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of the American Society. Mr. 
Hodge read a'list of the officers for the past two years, who 
at the close of the meeting were re-elected : H. Halsey, Esq., 
of Norwich, being elected on the Board of Managers, in place 
of General Williams, deceased. 

Rev. D. C. Haynes represented the American Society, and 
in his address spoke of the small cost of Liberia as compared 
with the cost of the Freedmen's Bureau, not by way of object- 
ing to the Bureau, but to show how little Liberia had cost. 
The Bureau had spent one and a half millions of dollars in one 
year — more than Liberia had cost in fifty-five years. Mr. 
Haynes also spoke of the material success of Liberia, quoting 
from eye-witnesses in proof of its prosperity. He closed with 
saying the Society's chief want was money to send the numer- 
ous applicants to Liberia, the number at the present time 
being 3,000. 

Governor Jewell made an interesting address with reference 
to his early interest in this cause, growing out of his familiarity 
with the condition of the South. He also spoke of the agency 
of the Society in settling the negro question in this country 
and in Africa. He spoke of Mr. Roberts, the present Chief 
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Magistrate of Liberia, as among the most aocomplished gen- 
tlemeD he ever eDtertained at his house. 

Eev. Dr. Henry followed, commending the Society as the 
most successful of our foreign missionary movements. 

The closing address was by Mr. Northrop, the distinguished 
Secretary of the Board of Education for Connecticut, who 
argued the cause on educational grounds, Liberia having 
already a school system like our own, including primary, 
grammar, and high'schools, and even a college. The meeting 
then adjourned, and, though not largely attended, was of a 
highly interesting and instructive character. — The Palladium. 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization So- 
ciety was held at No. 16 Pemberton street, Boston, Wednesday 
afternoon. May 29: Hon. Emory Washburn in the chair. 
The thirty-first annual report of the Society was read and 
accepted. A glowing tribute was paid to the late Eev. Dr. 
Gannett, one of the Yice Presidents of the Society, and allu- 
sions were made to other topics of interest. The receipts for 
the year were $3,628 73, and the expenditures 93,783 54, leaving 
a debt of J164 81 due the Treasurer. There are now 3,000 
applications on the books of the American Society from parties 
desiring to be sent to Liberia. These applications have been 
steadily increasing since the close of the war, though the amount 
of emigration would be largely determined by the amount of 
funds. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : President, Hon. Emory Washburn, LL.D. ; Yice Presi- 
dents, Hon. E. A. Chapman, LL.D., Eev. Charles Brooks, Dr. 
William E. Lawrence, Eev. G. W. Blagden, D. D., Hon. Gt. 
Washington Warren, Hon. Alpheus Hardy, Benjamin T. Eeed, 
and J. S. Eopes; Secretary, General Agent, and Treasurer, Eev. 
Joseph Tracy, D. D. ; Auditor, Henry Edwards; Managers, 
Eev. G. W. Blagden, D. D., Albert Fearing, T. E. Marvin, Eev. 
John O. Means, D. D., Thomas S. Williams, Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Dr. Henry Lyon, J. C. Braman, and William Parsons. After a 
brief discussion of the present condition and wants of the 
Society, the meeting adjourned. 



FEHKSTLVAKIA COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

The stated monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society was held on Tuesday afternoon, June 11, at the Society's 
Booms, 609 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Hon. Eli K. Price, 
President, was in the chair; Eev. J. W. Dulles, D. D., Eecording 
Secretary. The Corresponding Secretary submitted documents 
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relating to the progress of Liberia. There is a steadily grow- 
ing interest among the freedraen in regard to Liberia. On the 
1st of May there were three thousand applications for passage 
to Liberia on file. A recent request from Alabama states that 
three hundred freedmen in one county want to settle in Liberia. 
Among them are carpenters, blacksmiths, and other mechanics. 
Five licensed ministers, with many of their church members, 
are anxious to go. The sum of $30,000 is needed for the next 
expedition. — North American, 



. DBOWVme OF PBESIBEITT BOYB* 

The following account from Liberia of the last days of Pres- 
ident Eoye will be read with melancholy interest. After men- 
tioning that the High Court of Impeachment sat daily at 
Monrovia until the 11th February, whwi the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty, it is stated : 

President Koye "was taken back to jail to await the sentence 
of the court, but at about 7.30 p. m. the alarm was given that 
he had escaped ; and, on search being made, it was found that 
not only he, but his son, E. F. Boye, late Secretary of the 
Treasury, who had been a fellow-prisoner, had also escaped. 
Thd most reliable information with regard to the escape is, 
that it was effected by means of a rope, which had been clan- 
destinely conveyed into the prison to the younger Roye, and 
that with that his father and himself lowered themselves down 
from the back window of the prison. Having succeeded in 
effecting their escape, they proceeded to Krootown, in search 
of a boat to take them on board of the British mail steamer, 
which was then in port. The younger Eoye offered £1, or $5, 
to be taken off, but the Kroomen refused it, informing him 
that orders had been sent to Krootown that no person should 
be taken off from there. He however made good his escape 
to England. President Eoye also made application to other 
Kroomen to be taken off, but was recognized, and they gave 
information of his escape. Upon this chase was given and 
pursuit kept up, with varying success between the prisoner's 
chances of final escape and his pursuers' chances of capture, 
until on Sunday afternoon, between the hours of 2 and 3 
o'clock, when President Eoye, seeing that from his situation 
he must be captured, after divesting himself of his apparel, in 
a. state of nudity, save a piece of cloth fastened around his 
waist, plunged into the sea, and made for a boat, (the Towns, 
of Liverpool,) lying off a short distance from the shore. He 
made several attempts to be taken or to get into this boat, 
until at last iie sunk and was drowned. A bag of money, 
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which the accused had fastened about his waist, facilitated, it 
was represented, his destruction. 

"The news of this sad occurrence traveled with lightning- 
like rapidity throughout the town just as the hour for afternoon 
service had arrived. The day, the time/the circumstances, and 
the solemn nature of the event, made a strong and sad impres- 
sion, which could not be concealed. The services in the various 
churches were suspended, no congregations in fact attending. 
The long-excited passions of the populace seemed to have lost 
all their recent vehemence on that holy Sabbath afternoon, as 
following in silence the lifeless body of him, once their rulea^ 
so lamentably misled, so deplorably ambitious, borne to the 
prison which, scarcely four and twenty hours before, he had 
left, animated doubtless by most sanguine hopes. So perished 
the deposed President B. J. Eoye, fifth President of Liberia. 

" The body of the deceased was, at his family's request, given 
up to them, and was buried on the next following afternoon." 

Mr. Roye was born in Newark, Licking county, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1815; fitted for college in the High School at Newark, 
of which the present Chief Justice Chase was then principal; 
was for three years an undergraduate in the University at 
Athens, Ohio ; after spending some years in mercantile pursuits, 
he embarked at New York for Liberia May 2, and arrived June 
7, 1846. He soon commenced business as a merchant, and in a 
few years became one of the most wealthy men in the Eepublic 
He was the first Liborian to export Liberian goods to Europe 
and America in his own vessel. He was Speaker of the House 
of Reprentatives in 1849, Chief Justice from 1866 to 1868, and 
President of Liberia from January, 1870, to October, 1871. 
His official life, its sudden termination, and his subsequent 
fate, fill a sad page in Liberian history. 



DR. GEORGE F. FORT. 

This worthy gentleman was an esteemed Yice President of 
the American Colonization Society from January, 1853, till 
lately called to rest from his labors. He served several terms 
in the Senate and in the Assembly of the Legislature of New* 
Jersey, and in 1859 was elected Governor of the State. Dr. 
Fort was possessed of high administrative ability, and was 
thoroughly educated in his profession, which he practiced as- 
siduously for many years. The State has sustained a severe 
loss in his death. 
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LETTER FROV REV. ELIA8 HILL. 

Abthingtok, Liberia, February 15, 1872. 

Dear Sib: Having been interrupted in my correspondence since January 
15tb, at which time I came up the St. Paul's riyer to Miilsburg and thence to 
this place, where, according to my expectation, I have received many kind 
and hospitable attention/i. 

On the following Sabbath I preached to a large and attentive congrega* 
tion, using the new and valuable books presented through you by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society and the American Sunday School Union. 
*'From Greenland's Icy Mountains" was sung, and my text was Psalm 68 
itnd 31st verse. 

A conference was called immediately after the services, attended by three 
ordained ministers and deacons, at which Brother Elias Hill was recognized 
as pastor of the Baptist Church here, and as superintendent of the temporal 
and spiritual interests of Christ's Kingdom on this earth. 

We have our farm land and town lots surveyed, and are clearing them 
and planting them down in corn, cassada, eddoes, ginger, and coffee, and are 
anxious to get American seed of corn and cotton. I was taken with the ac- 
climating fever on the night of the 15th January. I was affected very 
much as with chills and fever. I have a good and kind nurse and a tender 
physician, Dr. Parm, and a house furnished me; but on account of my many 
and complicated diseases, I seem slow 'in recovering my health. 

Very truly, yours, Elias Hill. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of the writer of the above 
letter, which event took place at Arthington on the 28th March, aged 52. 
Stricken at seven years of age with disease, he was never afterward able to 
walk, could not help himself, but had to be fed and cared for personally by 
others. When we saw him last fall, a couple of days before his embarkation 
for Liberia, he presented the appearance of a dwarf, with the limbs of a 
child, the body of a man, and a finely-developed intellectual head. We 
then expressed doubts of his long surviving the change of residence he had 
with unusual clearness of mind and force of will resolved upon; but he 
promptly replied that he had counted the cost, believing that duty to the 
land of bis ancestors and to his race demanded in Africa his time, his labors, 
and, peiphance, his life. Alas, that our forebodings, caused by his shattered 
physical condition, should have so early been realized 1 



^ LETTER FROM MR. SCOTT MASON. 

The followfng letter is from one of the leading men in the last company of 
emigrants from York County, South Carolina: 

' Abthinotok, Libebia, April 12, 1872. 

Deab Sib: I and my family, and the majority of the people that came oat 
with me, are enjoying reasonable good health at this time, and we all tender 
to you and the Society our hearty thanks for your great kindness in plant- 
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ing us on the land of our ancestors. I and the majority of the emigrants are 
extremely satisfied with oor new home and country. We find all that yon 
■aid to as to be true. The colored man never is and never can be really free 
until he sets his foot on the soil of his forefathers. The children all can go to 
school and enjoy the benefits of education, and thas become prepared to 
make an independent government and a great nation. 

Brother Elias Hill has left as and gone to rest. He died on the 28th 
March. He was spared to preach five sermons in Liberia — three at Mon- 
rovia and two at this place. All was done in oar power in making him 
happy and comfortable while he was with ns. There are four families now 
preparing to return to America — for what cause I do not learn. They have 
not seen a foot of the land that has been surveyed for them, having re- 
mained at the receptacle in Monrovia. The great bulk of the emigrants are 
moving on rapidly in clearing their lands and in building their houses. 
Since we came to Arthington I have done the managing for the South Caro- 
linians. Brother Alonzo Hoggard sends his regards to yoo, and says he has 
the same estimate of the value of emigration to our race in America that he 
ever had. I wish you to do all you can for the Clay Hill people in getting 
to this country. Please publish this letter and send it to the Southern States. 

Tours, in Christian love, Soott Mason. 



ITE1I8 OF INTELIIOEHOE. 

Consul-Geneeal is Lokdon. — Foreign Office, May 20. — The Queen has 
been pleased to approve of Mr. James Jackson as Consul-General in London 
for the Republic of Liberia. 

Governor of the West African Settlements, (Official.) — The Queen 
has approved the appointment of Mr. Robert W. Keate to be Governor-ia- 
Chief of the West African Settlements, and the appointment of Mr. Anthony 
Musgrave, C. M. G., to be Lieutenant Governor of Natal. 



Bepeipts of the Amerioan Colonization Society, 

From the 20th of May to the 2Mh of June, 1872. 



Matnk. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($169.00.) 

J\}rtl<ind, addUUmat—Dr, I. T. 

Dana. $1U; J. M. Adams, Hon. 

- Jos Howard, J. 8. Ulcker, Mrs. 

M. Moulton, W. S. Dana, ea. 

15 86 00 

Bat/k^Capt. John Paiten, Mrs. 
L. HouKbton, Q. H. Palmer, 
ea. $iu; E. 8. J. Nealy, Charles 
Clapp, Warren Houghton, 
James F. Patten, Wm. B. 
Bewell, A Friend, ea. $5; Dr. 
Child. $3: Mrs. Wm. O. Kim- 
ball, E. K. Harding. A. C. Pal- 
mer, Kev. Wm. Hart, ea. $2; 

Cash. SI 72 00 

Preepon—^T%, K. F. Harrington. 10 00 
Bidd^ord—ii, W. Chapman, $15; 
Charles A. Shaw, Mrs. O. H. 
Hobson, ea. $5; T. H. Cole, $2; 



G. N. Weymouth, Dr. B. M. 

Towle. Dr. T. Haley, ea. $1 80 00 

Saco — Mrs. Philip Eastman, 
Mrs. James Tuwle, ea. $5; ^ 
Buinham, $3; Thas. Lowell, 
$2; Mrs. Haxter, Thos. Brand, 
J. W. Barrows, O. Boothby. L. 
N. Cheney, Mrs. S. Stacy, Mrs. 
Enos Jordan, ea. $1 22 00 



New Hampshirb. 
By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($89.50.) 
Z>over— Mrs. Wm. Hale. $10; Miss 
Sarah Oreen, Mrs. M J. Mar- 
tin, Mrs. R. S. Foolman. ea. 
$5; Dr. X. Low. Mrs. Moses 
Paal, Calvin Hale, ea. $2; W. 
Waidron, J. A. Home, ea. $1 ... 
Portomofi/A— Charles E. Myers, 
Dr. Daniel Pierce, Hon. Icha- 



160 00 



88 00 
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bod Gk)odwln, Mrs. Dr. Bur<« 
roughs, ea. $10: Mrs. W. E. 
Williams, Miss Parot, ea. S5; 
Mrs. Eliza Havea, 13; W. B. 
Martyn,$2.60 




MASSACHtJSEmS. 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, (1240.00.) 
Newburyport — Capt. Mlcajah 
Lunt,l50; Win. CusblDg, ICsq., 
$25; Mrs. L. M. Hale. $20; Sun- 
dry, William Stone, J. L. Hale, 

ea. l5; Mrs. Banister, $2 112 00 

Lowell— A, L. Brooks, Dr. L. 
Keese, ea. $25; W. K. Livings- 
ton, Wm. A. Burke, ea. $20; 
Miss Mary E. Oodden, $10; H. 
H. Wilder. S. Kidder, R. Kit- 
sou, Dea H. G. Mack, Edward 
Tults, ea. $5; J. Coggin, $2; E. 
P. Wood, $1 128 00 

240 00 



Connecticut. 
By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($296.00.) 

New ^avcn— Eli hu Atwater, %2fj\ 
Rev. Dr. Woolsey, Mrs. A. 
Heaton, Timotby Bishop, 
Charles Atwater, N. Peck, 
Misses Geary, Henry White, 
Mrs. Fellowes, D. H. Wilcox, 
Samuel Brace, O. B. North, 
Hon. J. E. English, ea. $10; 
BenJ. Noyes, Hon. Moses Ty- 
ler, ea. $5; C. B. Whittelsey, 
Mrs. C. A. Ingersoll, ea. $3; M. 
G. Elliot. E. B. Bowditch, ea. 
$2 160 00 

New X/ondon-Robert Colt, Misses 
Lockwood, Miss Janes. Rich- 
ards, Misses Weaver, Henry 
p. Haven, W. C. Crump, Mrs, 
G. R. Lewis. Rev. Dr. McEwen, 
ea. $10; Mrs. Colby Chew, $8; 
Dea. Daniel Latham, $6: Rev. 
Dr. Hallam, Mrs. Billings, . 
James Newcomb, Sarah A. 
Newcorab, Miss C. E. Rainey, 
Mrs. Lydia Learned, Dea. P. 
G. Turner, ea. $5; Charles A. 
Weaver, $3 ; Rev. J. C. Foster, 
$2; Isaac Knowles, Leander 
Lewis, ea. $1 136 00 



I New Brunawick'-'ZoYin Clark, 
Dayid Bishop, ea. $10 20 00 

68 00 

PBNNSriiVANI A . 

PhUobdeVphior-QeoT^B W. Cbilds, 
toward sending a minister and 
his family to Liiberia, by Miss 
D. L. Dix. $100; F. G. Schultz, 
150 160 00 

District OF Columbia. 
TTcuTiin^toTt— Miscellaneous 217 80 

iLIilNOTS. 

By Rev. Geo. 8. Inglis, ($182.00 ) 
Jack8(mviUe-'R/&w, Jcmn Mathers, 
Miss Annie Brown, Mrs. 6. 
Wiswall. Mrs. E. C. Dun kin, 
ea. $5; Mrs. Mary E. Wiswall, 
to const, her husband, Hbnky 

C. Wiswall, a L. M., $30 50 00 

JeraeyvUle^Goi, Wm. H. Fnlker- 
sou, to send some worthy and 
industrious black man to Af- 
rica as bis home, $100; Judge 
George E. Warren, Mrs. Dor- 
sey and Son, P. D. Cheney, J. 
M. Bacon, Judge Joseph G, 
Scott, ea. $5; Wm. J. Heremah, 
Dea S^Ue, ea. $2; John L. Ter- 
rell, A. A. McReynolds, W. H. 
Pogm, ea. $1 132 00 

182 00 
Michigan. 
Harvey—'Bjby. Joseph Harvey, D. 
li ...!.... 10 00 



296 00 



Nbjw Yore 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt '($109.00.) 

New York CWy— Miss Mary Bron- 
son, $50* Burr Wakeman, $25.. 75 00 

JaTnaica^ i. J.— John N. Brlnck- 
erhofi^ Elbert A. Brlnckerhoflf, 
ea. $15. to const, their pastor. 
Rev. JOHN G. Van Slyke, a 
L. M., $30; Rev. John G. Van 
Slyke, $2 32 00 



109 00 
New Jersey. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($68*00.) 
Trenton— B, Gummere, Thos. J. 
Stryker, ex-Chancellor Green, 
Third Presb. Ch., ea. $10; John 
S. Chambers, $5; Mi£S Howell, 
$3 48 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

Maine — Ptw^nd— Washington 
Ryan, to July 1, 1873, by Rev. 
J. K. Converse i oo 

New Haaipshirb— i\>rtemou<ftr— 
Capt. J. L. Pray, to July 1, 1873, 
$1; Col. Pillow, to July 1, 1872, 
$1. Dover— Dv. N. Low, to Jan. 
1, 1872, $1, by Rev. J. K. Con- 
verse. Mount Vernon — J. A. 
Starrett, to April 1, 1873, $1 4 00 

Conn ectiout — Buckingham — . 
Mrs. P. S. Wells, to May 1, 1872.. 1 00 

New York — New York CUu — 
William Tracy, to Jan. 1, 1873. 
$5; Moses H. Ferdlntind, to 
Jan. 1, 1878, $1 6 00 

Georgia — -iSavanncLh — Samuel 
Gordon, to Aug. 1, 1873, by 
John W. Good ! 1 12 

Illinois— (?rcc/iwtte— J. C. Pin- 
neo, to Dec. 1, 1872, by Rev. G. 
S. Inglis 1 00 

Louisiana — ThibodeauxviUe — 
Rev. Henry Grimes, to June 
1, 1873, $1. Assumplioiv—Rev,* 
John Jones, Rev. George 
Arraistead, ea. 1, to July 1, 
1873, by Col. A. Sidney Robert- 
son 8 00 



Repository 17 12 

Donations 1,312 50 

Miscellaneous 217 30 



Total $1,546 92 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOGIETT. 

The Massachusetts Colonization Society held its Thirty- 
first Annual Meeting at its office in Boston, on Wednesday, 
May 29, Hon. Emory Washburn, President, in the Chair. The 
Treasurer's Account and the Annual Eeport of the Board of 
Managers were presented and accepted. The officers for the 
year ensuing were unanimously elected. 

ANNUAL REPOKT. 

^ OBITUARY. 

Our Thirty-first Report must commence with an admonition, 
not only of the shortness of life, but of the necessity of being 
prepared for its termination at any moment. 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth day of August last, while 
on his way by railroad to meet a professional engagement, an 
event which he had no power to avert, and no warning to 
avoid, suddenly terminated the earthly labors of the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, D. D., Senior Vice President of this So- 
ciety. Dr. Gannett's name is the third on the list of sixteen 
gentlemen, at whose call a meeting was holden for the organ- 
ization of this Society, May 26, 1841. He was chosen Vice 
President by the Board of Managers at their first meeting, 
and, since the death of Rev. Dr. Woods, in 1854, had been its 
oldest Vice President. By public speech, and through the 
press, and by his constant benefactions, as well as by the great 
influence of his universally respected name, he gave us valua- 
ble aid to the end of his life. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL SURVEY. 

In February, March, and April, 1819, missionary explorers 
from Sierra Leone could find no place, in what is now Libe- 
ria, where a mission could be safely attempted. Our first 
colonists sailed for Africa in February, 1820, and took posses- 
sion of Cape Mesurado, where Monrovia now is, April 25, 
1822 — just fifty years, one month, and four days ago. The 
establitihment of the Colony opened the country to missions; 
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and they were soon commenced, and increased with its growth. 
Six Boards of Foreign Missions are now at work there; and 
are arnnually reporting extensive operations and gratifying 
success. And, by reading their reports, multitudes are induced 
to rely on them exclusively for the regeneration of Africa. It 
seems proper, therefore, before proceeding further, to inquire 
whether that exclusive reliance on missions is safe, or whether 
our labors are still needed in order to their success; and for 
that purpose to inquire what those Boards are actually doing, 
and what aid, in doing it, they derive from us. The examin- 
ation will show that they are dependent on us, almost en- 
tirely, for men ; that their missionaries, nearly all of them, are 
not men whom they have sent out as missionaries, but men, 
or the children of men, whom we have sent out as emigrants, 
and established there with the means of subsistence. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

The mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia 
was reported by Bishop Payne, in October last, to have 24 
missionary stations, of which 14 were among the native popu- 
lation; 13 ordained ministers, and 27 other laborers; 9 churches, 
1 chapel, and 64 other regular preaching places, and 453 com- 
municants. Of the 13 ordained ministers, one is the Bishop, 
who has since resigned; one is a white missionary, sent out 
by the Episcopal Board; eight areLiberians; that is, emigrants 
or their descendants; and three are native African converts 
from heathenism. There are three Liberian and three native 
candidates for orders. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

The Liberia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reported, about two years ago — Members^ Americo- 
Liberians, 1,239, Natives, 529; Probationers, Americo-Liberi- 
ans, 300, Natives, 140; Missionaries, 19; Local Preachers, 
Americo-Liberians, 38; Natives, 3. It is not known that any 
one of the 19 missionaries is a white man, or a man sent out 
as a missionary. The Bishop — Eoberts — is an Americo-Libe- 
rian, educated in Liberia. Mr. Pitman, Delegate from the 
Liberia Conference to the National Conference now in session 
at Brooklyn, New York, is a native convert from heathenism. 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions reports 6 or- 
dained miuiiiiters, 2 licentiates, and 3 teachers. Their names 
Are given; and all are known to be Liberians. 

NORTHERN BAPTIST MISSION. 

\T ra Baptist Board, in 1871, made appropriations 
Dort (Kf 15 i^isdioDaries, ail of whom are Liberians. 
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They have also a Training School for missionaries under the 
superintendence of Kev. J. T. Bichardson, a Liberian; and 
they assist Rev, J. Vonbrunn, who is the son of a native 
king, and a Liberian justice of the peace. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST MISSION. 

The Southern Baptist Board reports 8 ordained ministers, 
3 licenciates, 2 teachers, and a financial agent; all of whom are* 
Liberians. The names of three of these appear also on the 
list of missionaries of the Northern Baptist Board ; they prob- 
ably having served both Boards some part of the year. 

LUTHERAN MISSION. 

The Lutheran Mission at Muhlenburg, formerly under the 
care of Rev. J. Kistler, a white missionary sent from this coun- 
try, has been for two years or more under the superintendence 
of the Rev. David Kelley, an emigrant from Pennsylvania, 
and at one time a member of the Legislature of Liberia. His 
assistants are Liberians. 

Here we have six Foreign Missionary Boards in the United 
States, reporting about one hundred and forty-two laborers in 
Liberia, of whom fifty-two are ordained ministers of the Gos- 
pel ; numerous local churches, most of them containing converts 
from heathenism ; Sabbath schools, day schools, and higher 
schools; and the work advancing beyond the civilized settle- 
ments, among the native tribes, who invite its progress. All 
this is true, and honestly told. But the cursory reader or 
hearer, if not well versed in African affairs, is liable to be 
grossly deceived by it. It will sound to him as if these six 
Boards had found fifty-two ministers of the Gospel of suita- 
ble character, and sent them out to Africa as missionaries to 
the heathen. On reflection, and reading more carefully, he 
may find that some, perhaps ^ve or six of them, are native 
converts, the fruits of missionary labors. But he will be sur- 
prised to loam that, of the fifty-two ordained ministers, only 
two, one of whoo^has resigned, were sent out from this coun- 
try as missionaries, and that Liberia herself has furnished the 
other fifty, and, except the wives of those two, and perhaps 
two or three other women, all of the ninety who are not re- 
ported as ordained. 

Many of these missionaries were ministers of the Gospel in 
the United States, who emigrated, like other emigrants, by 
the aid of the Colonization Society. The others have attained 
to their clerical standing in Liberia; some of them, but not all, 
having been aided in their preparation by the Missions. Four 
of the ordained missionaries of the Northern Baptist Board 
are emigrants, sent out by the Colonization Society since the 
war. 
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For this state of aflfairs, the Missionary Boards are not to 
blame. They have done what they could. They have sent 
out white laborers, ordained and unordained, who have labored 
there till death or failing health terminated their labors. By 
their generous sacrifices of life, health, and treasure, they have 
contributed largely towards the present ability of Liberia to 
furnish missionaries, and they are perfectly ri^ht in availing 
themselves of the supply which they have done so much to 
create. 

But the facts effectually dispose of the theory, that Africa 
is to be regenerated by Missionary Boards, without the aid of 
Colonization. Liberia is found to be absolutely indispensa- 
ble as a nursery for missionaries, and must be sustained, if 
these missions are to live and prosper. 

EMIGRANTS FROM AMONG THE CHOOTAWS. 

One of these six Presbyterian missionaries, the Rev. Simon 
Harrison, has a history which connects his name with some 
of the business of the year. He and his family were slaves of 
a Choctaw Indian. Through the labors of missionaries among 
the Choctaws and Cherokees, numbers of both masters and 
slaves had become members of the same Christian churches. 
Their relation as Christian brethren in the church was felt to 
be incongruous with that of master and slave out of it. la 
view of the probable action of the white slaveholders around 
them, emancipation on the soil was thought dangerous. It 
was therefore concluded to make their slaves free in Liberia. 
It was hoped that, in that way, slavery might be quietly re- 
moved from those nations. 

Accordingly, four from the Choctaw nation and five from, 
the Cherokee sailed from New Orleans, December. 31, 1852. 
It was on that most disastrous voyage, by the brig Zebra, when 
the cholera struck New Orleans while they wore embarking, 
and all except a girl of five years and another of two, from the 
Choctaws, and a young man of eighteen from the Cherokees, 
died of that disease on the voyage. 

But the plan was not given up. April 25, 1863, Simon Har- 
rison, from among the Choctaws, with his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter, embarked at Baltimore on the ship Banshee. Their 
freedom had been purchased by friends of the Choctaw Nation, 
in New York and Boston, who felt an interest in sending him 
out as a pioneer, to select a location and commence a settle- 
ment, where his brethren who were to follow liim might be 
received. He selected a place at the Rapids of the St. PauPs, 
about twenty miles from its mouth, where he still lives, and 
is one of the missionaries reported by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Bat just then public attention was called 
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to this subject in such a way, that it was thoagbt unsafe to 
follow up the movement actively at that time. Whether this 
conclusion was the result of timidity, or of prudence, on the 
part of the Indians, it is not necessary for us to decide. Yet 
their interest in the enterprise did not at once subside. The 
African Repository acknowledges donations from the " Choctaw 
Nation" to the amount of many hundreds of dollars, from 
1850 to 1858; some of the donors being white men, some In- 
dians, and some negroes, of whom some were slaves. 

During the late civil war, those Indian nations were drawn 
into co-operation with the Southern Confederacy, and were 
understood thus to have forfeited the rights which they had 
possessed under treaties with the United States. 

After the war, April 28, 1866, a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations ceded certain lands 
to the United States, in consideration of which $300,000 was 
to be invested and held in trust, to be paid to them, if they 
should within two years enact laws emancipating and fully 
enfranchising all pei*sons of African descent held among them 
as slaves; and, otherwise, for the benefit of such persons of 
African descent as should be willing to remove from the In- 
dian Territory. Those nations have given notice that they 
have not enacted such laws ; and they desire the removal of 
such persons of African descent from their borders, according 
to the treaty; and about seven hundred of said persons have 
signified their desire to be removed. It is understood that 
they desire to be removed to Arkansas, and to form a settle- 
ment there by themselves. In view of these facts, a bill was 
introduced into Congress, March 11, by Hon. George M. Brooks, 
of Massachusetts, authorizing the Secretary of War to remove 
Buch persons, according to their desire, at an expense not 
exceeding twenty dollars each, and to pay one hundred dollars 
to each of them, to aid them in procuring and improving 
homesteads 

On learning that such a bill had been introduced, it was 
thought a duty to ascertain whether any of those "persons of 
African descent" were desirous to follow their pioneer, Eev. 
Simon Harrison, to the place which he had selected for them in 
Liberia. Accordingly, the President and Secretary of this 
Society wrote to Mr. Brooks, and the Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society had interviews with the proper au- 
thorities at Washington. But no encouraging result has yet 
been reached. The bill before Congress leaves them at liberty 
to remove to Liberia; but the amount appropriated is alto- 
gether insufficient to defray the expense of their removal and 
of the necessairy outfit. There must be some among them who 
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remember "Father Simon," and may-be some who would be 
glad to follow him ; but none such have yet been found. 

FINANCIAL. 

By an arrangement completed ia February, 1870, the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society is made our agent for the collection 
of funds. The duties of this agency it has performed during 
the past year, as the preceding, through the labors of the Kev. 
D. C. Haynes, its District Secretary for Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. According to the arrangement, 
he solicits and receives the funds and remits them directly to 
Washington, where thoy are entered on the books of the 
American Society to our credit. Yet, for various reasons of 
convenience, some donations pass through the hands of your 
Treasurer, and some disbursements are made by him. 

The whole amount of our receipts for the year ending April 
30, 1872, has been $3,628.73; disbursements, $3,783.54; leaving 
a balance due the Treasurer of $154.81. Of these amounts, 
$2,129.40 was received at the office of the Parent Society at 
Washington, and placed to our credit on the books of its 
Treasurer; $837.33 has been expended in meeting liabilities 
of the Parent Society, by its order, a part of the amount being 
remitted to us from its Treasury; and $650.00, given to the 
Parent Society for Liberia College, has passed through its Treas- 
ury and ours to that of the Trustees of Donations for Educa- 
tion in Liberia. 

EMIGRATION. 

Of the emigration in 1871, the Annual Eeport of the Amer- 
ican Society speaks as follows : ^ 

"The emigration during the year, at the expense and under 
the auspices of the Society, comprises two hundred and forty- 
seven persons, exceeding by forty- nine those of the year 1870, 
and making a total of two thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three colonized since the close of the war. 

'*The barque Thomas Pope, which sailed from New York on 
the 22d February, carried out two promising young men, sons 
of the Eev. Melford D. Herndon, formerly of Kentucky, and 
for several years past a laborious missionary among the Bassa 
tribe. They arrived safely with their father, who came to 
this country to obtain them and his other children, whom he 
had left slaves when he removed to Africa. 

"The customary fall expedition of the Society was dispatched 
in the barque Edith Eose, Capt. A. Alexander, which left 
Hampton Eoads, Virginia, on the 7th of November, direct for 
Monrovia. It consisted of two hundred and forty-five first- 
class emigrants, with their baggage and. outfit, and the usual 
supply of provisions, goods, and tools, for their settlement. 
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^■* These people were mainly in families, and were a careful 
selection of the most likely to be useful and to succeed. They 
came from Clay flill, York County, South Carolina, 168 ; Val- 
dosta, Lowndes County, Georgia, 63; EUaville, Madison 
County, Florida, 5; Windsor, Bertie County, North Carolina, 
5; Savannah, Georgia, 3; and Eichmond, Virginia, 1. Three 
go at the urgent invitation of relatives at Monrovia, and are 
to reside in that city, and two hundred and forty-two are to 
locate at the new interior town of Arthington. Thirty-three 
were under two years of age, eighty-four were between two 
and twelve, and one hundred and twenty-eight were twelve 
yearn of age and upwards. Fifty-two were communicants of 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches — including 
a minister of the Gospel. Of the" adult males, thirty-eight 
were farmers, three blacksmiths, onetanner,and one carpenter. 
Generally, the people had- provided themselves with a suitable 
supply of clothing, bedding, household utensils, and agricultu- 
ral and mechanical tools. All were pleased with the vessel 
and the thorough preparation made for their comfort, and 
they began the voyage in excellent spirits, and with expressions 
of fijratitude for the anxiously sought opportunity of reaching 
fatherland.'* \ 

MODE OP CONVEYING EMIGRANTS. 

In view of the amount of the Parent Society's business in 
1866 and the probability of its continuance, and of the rates at 
which vessels could then be chartered, the purchase of the 
Golconda was a judicious investment. About the close of 1870 
circumstances had changed, and the expediency of her sale, 
after her sixth voyage, became probable. She was, therefore, 
ordered to return from that voyage to Boston. On her return, 
Ferbuary 21, she struck on Nantucket shoals. She soon floated 
off; but having sprung a leak, and the wind favoring, she made 
for New York, arriving February 24, without loss of life or 
cargo. The necessity of extensive repairs Was an additional 
motive for selling, and an advantageous offer at private sale 
was accepted. 

The question then arose, whether the time had not arrived 
for a change in the mode of sending out emigrants. Nearly 
all the emigration in the world, in this emigrating age, is car- 
ried on in trading vessels, in connection with commerce. In 
the beginning of our operations this was impracticable; for 
there was no commerce to that part of the world, in connec- 
tion with which our emigrants might be sent out. We were 
obliged, therefore, to own or charter vessels, and chartering 
was the more expensive, because thdre was little or no freight 
for the return voyage. But our operations and other causes 
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had brought into existence an extensive commerce, in connec- 
tion with which a few small companies of emigrants had already 
been sent out. Would it not now be possible and advantageous 
to give our whole business of transporting emigrants that di- 
rection? This question could be conclusively answered only 
by making the attempt. Negotiations were therefore opened, 
early in the summer, with firms in some of our principal sea- 
ports, by whom the proposals were favorably entertained. A 
^Boston firm could make no engagement for that year, because 
none of their vessels would be at home, ready for a voyage, in 
November. The most advantageous offer was from Messrs. 
Yates and Porterfield, of New York, who received the emigrants 
on board the barque Edith Kose, Capt. Alex^-nder, at Hampton 
Hoads, and after a pleasant voyage of 37 days, landed them 
all safely at Monrovia, December 15. On arrival, the assem- 
bled passengers passed a vote of thanks for their "very kind'* 
and "satisfactory" treatment on their voyage. This first at- 
tempt, therefore, may be considered as decidedly successful, 
and encourages the hope, that the proposed change of policy 
may be made permanent. 

APPLICATIONS FOR AID. 

"The number of emigrants would have been much larger, bad 
the funds of the Society permitted. And for the present year, 
and apparently for many years to come, the liberality of the 
public in furnishing funds will be the measure of emigration. 
Thousands of colored people have been desirous of joining their 
friends and relatives in Africa for many years, but could not, 
because they were slaves. On the termination of slavery and 
the war, there was a rush of applicants for passage. Six hun- 
dred went out by the first voyage of the Golconda. Planters, 
who wanted cheap labor, and politicians, who wanted votes, 
took the alarm, and by all the devices which their wicked in- 
genuity could invent, diverted the minds of some from the pur- 
Eoses of emigrating at present. But their power seems to have 
een nearly exhausted. The colored people have had time to 
think, and the result is, that applications are steadily increas- 
ing in number and in urgency. The number of applicants on 
the Society's books is now more than 3,000. There were, in 
January of this year, 54 applications from South Carolina and 
356 from Georgia; in February, 550 h'om Alabama, 13 from 
Georgia, and 214 from Florida; and from March 1 to 15, 50 
from North Carolina, 200 from South Carolina, and 300 from 
Georgia; in all, 1,737 applicants from ^ve States in two months 
and one-half. These facts^show that the amount of emigration 
will be determined by the amount of funds. 
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THE DUTY OF AIDING 

And the amount of funds ought to be snch, that suitable ap- 
plicants need not be refused. They desire to emigrate, for the 
improvement of their condition and that of their families. 
Their "former condition of servitude" has prevented them 
from accumulating the necessary means of removal. Africa is 
the land of their fathers, from which their ancestors were 
brought unwillingly, and from which they have been kept, and 
are still kept, unwillingly. It is the land where they are 
"needed as laborers, for the development of the country," far 
more than they are here. Barbarous Africa needs them as 
teachers of civilization. Every man, woman, or child, who 
goes there and practices the common moralities and decencies 
that prevail even among the poor and uneducated in a land of 
Christian civilization, exerts a beneficial influence on many 
heathen barbarians. Even those of them who have no such 
intent, act as missionaries, showing that Christian civilization 
is better than heathen barbarism. 

But many of them, ministers of the Gospel and others, have 
that intent, and desire to emigrate for that express purpose. 
And that desire is nothing new among them. It has existed 
ever since the Eev. Lot Gary emigrated from Kichmond for 
that purpose in 1821 j ever since the "African Mission Society," 
that contributed to his support in Africa, was formed in the 
colored church of which he was pastor in 1815, — a year before 
the Colonization Society existed; indeed, ever since the Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins and Ezra Stiles, of Newport, E. I., began to 
assist son^ of them in their preparation for that work in 1773, 
— two of whom sailed from Boston to engage in it in 1826. 
Since emancipation, this desire has shone forth broader and 
brighter. It has been a leading motive in every company of 
emigrants that has gone out since that time. And when they 
arrive, they engage in the work. Four of these recent emi- 
grants are now employed as ordained missionaries by one 
Board of Foreign Missions in the United States; arid they and 
older emigrants, and their children educated there, constitute, 
as we have seen, the entire missionary force employed there 
by six Boards of Foreign Missions, except about five converted 
natives and one white man. And this same desire is urged as 
a leading motive by a large proportion of the more than three 
thousand applicants who are now entreating our assistance. 

In view of facts like these, we confidently appeal fur aid to 
all who desire the regeneration of Africa. 
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For the Aflrioan Bepositoty. 

THE OBLieATIOHS OF AHEBICAN BLACK MEN FOB THE BEBEMFTIOH 

OF AFBICA. 

Letter No. IV. — Race feelihq a virtue, and hence justifiable. 

.BY REV. ALEXANDER ORUMMEIiL, M. A. 

TO COLORED STUDENTS, UNDERGRADUATES AT XENIA, LINCOLN, HOWARD, AND 
OTHER COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ON MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE CONVERSION OF AFRICA. 

Gentlemen: In my last letter I endeavored to show that 
^^ races are divine ordinances, established for divine ends and pur- 
poses,^* In this paper I wish to consider the question, Is race- 
feeling justifiable ? 

By race-feeling I mean that warm devotedness which men 
feel for the lineage whence they sprung; that pride in the stock 
from which they came forth, which binds vast masses of men 
into a unison of sentiment, feeling, and kinship. This, it should 
bo noticed, is a sentiment entirely distinct from caste-feeling: 
for caste may exist in the same race or nation, dividing a peo- 
ple of identical blood, lineage, and language. Caste ofttimes 
separates people of the same origin. Caste implies the degra- 
dation of its victims. Caste is inexorable in its pressure upon 
the abject; is crushing in its segregation; fatal in all its outer 
results and final developments. 

Eace-feeling in no way implies contempt of other peoples, 
carries with it by no necessity the injury of other races, nor 
the subjugation of men of a different stock. "These be thine 
acts, O Eomans, to regulate the peace of the world: to shov^ 
mercy to the fallen; to crush the imperious!" Mius Yirgil 
sets forth the common sentiment of a people who had the 
strongest race feeling of all the ancient peoples. 

Eace-feeling is, properly, almost entirely a subjective feeling. 
It regards, paradox though it seems, itself; is solicitous of its 
own life; guards with jealousy its own autonomy; reaches forth 
into the future for an unfailing history; and still, at the same 
time, can look with satisfaction at the same characteristics in 
other peoples; nay, in some cases, make the generous acknowl- 
edgment of their superiority. 

Now, is this feeling a worthy and commendable one, or not? 
Is it a virtue, or is it a vice ? I say, most decidedly, a virtue, 
and the absence of a vice. Just the same as nationality or 
patriotism is an excellence, and the want of it pernicious; so 
race feeling is a virtue. What would you say of a creature 
who, so soon as he could care and provide for himself, should 
cut father, mother, and all his kinsfolk; declaring thaX his fam- 
ily was no more to him than any other family? Would you not 
call him ingrate? And is the culpability any less when this 
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indifference extends to that larger other family of race^ with 
which a man is affiliated by blood, history, and ancestral ties? 

But in truth this is a thing we never meet with in the lifb 
of men and nations. This race-feeling runs out unbidden into 
all the channels of intercourse between peoples of the same 
stock and derivation. It is an instinct which does not wait 
for reasoning, but which, like the needle's anxiousness for the 
pole, seeks its affinities wherever they are to be found, and is 
glad to recognize them.. The Canadian of the Lower province, 
though under British rule, still glows with pride over thd 
glory and renown of France; albeit he is a loyal subject of 
Queen Victoria. Gallic blood flows in his veins ! And the 
keen, sensitive, almost bitter remembrances of the American 
cannot extinguish the pride of Anglo-Saxon blood and origin! 

Kow, the naturalness of this feeling presents itself to the 
consideration on this wise: 

1. All relations carry i^ith them the feelings and sentiments 
appropriate to them; just the same as the fitting leaf and seed 
belong exclusively to the tree of their own kind. Find the 
relation, and the fit and natural sentiment agreeing thereto 
necessarily follows. The family relation carries with it family 
feeling: the national, patriotism. In our ecclesiastical relations 
we see it abundantly in Churchism, Presbyterian ism, Method- 
ism. It comes out again in our school and college relations. 
Men of private education know little of that strong, almost filial 
love of the Harvard or the Yale man, in America; of the Ox- 
ford or the Cambridge man, in England, to their respective 
Universities. 

Now, albeit this sentiment has all these several forms of ex- 
presHion, yet its source and origin is but one feeling, namely, 
that of family. The school, the church, the nation, the clan, 
is in each case a family; and the warm feeling allied to each 
of these relations is akin to that of kinship or consanguinity. 
But it is to be observed that this feeling is spontaneous, nn- 
prompted<and hence natural. 

2. Eace feeling springs directly from the relation we sustain 
to the particular stock from which we have our origin. That 
stock is, as it were, our great mother. We sprung from it. 
As all who preceded U8, in that specific line, contributed some- 
what to our life, our make, and being; so, we feel we have 
special interest in it, its interests, its history, and its future 
well-being. This interest is not at all times a definable one. 
But take the world over, and we find that, irrespective of 
culture, this feeling does exist, even in the rudest tribes of men, 
as well as among the most cultivated and enlightened. The 
feeling was no stronger, no more deeply real in the heart of the 
Boman, who exclaimed, " Civis Bomanus sum,' or in the bosom 
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of SL Paul, affirminfif, "I am of the stock of Abraham, a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews," than it is, this very day, in the heart of the 
savage New Zealander, or the bold stalwart Krooman on the 
Coast of Africa. 

3. This sentiment of race is universal. It exists in all states 
of society ; in all periods of time ; in every quarter of the globe. 
Man is not where it does not exist. It is evidently so allied 
to humanity, that we must regard it as essentially and intrin- 
sically human and natural, and hence a virtue. 

Just here, too, it should be noticed, that one of the chief aims 
of society is to preserve intact, and unassailed, both the rela- 
tion and the sentiment it creates in the heart of man ; and 
that the whole force of both natural and revealed reUgion is 
used for its support and protection. 

Moreover, it is not to be supposed that race feeling is a low, 
ignoble sentiment, belonging only to rude and primitive times, 
or to the lower, more degraded races. It is strongest in the 
strongest. It is healthiest in the healthiest. Just in propor- 
tion to man's advancement in civilization and spiritual growth, 
does it become mightier in the hearts of men and nations. Its 
naturalness is seen in the fact that it is thoroughly conforma- 
ble to the most cultivated and refined states of society; that 
it deepens its roots in all lands, just in proportion to the rise 
of moral sentiment among them, and their growth in spiritual 
character. This very day the peoples who, with the mightiest 
energy, are beating down the institutions of caste in heathen 
land8, and removing the barriers of trade which have separated 
the continents: these are the very people who cherish the 
strongest pride of race, and cling with the greatest tenacity 
to the special stock from which they sprung. 

This very year a Krooman, married in England, returns, 
after twenty years* absence, and this in accordance with the 
habits of his tribe, to the place of his birth, to see, for the last 
time, his country and his kin. So, in like manner numbers of 
New Englanders visit the "old country;" go backio the very 
spot whence their fathers emigrated two centuries and more 
ago, with filial affection and ancestral pride. It is within a 
recent period that an eminent American civilian made a pil- 
grimage to England to visit the ancient homestead of his sires; 
and in his journal he tells us of the emotion with which he 
sat down in the very pew in the old parish church in Groton, 
where, centuries before, his fathers had worshipped! 

And the feeling which prompted the accomplirthed Mr. Win- 
throp and the rude West African Krooman was precisely the 
same; it was the working of that deep, innate sentiment of 
kin, which rules the nature and prompts the affections and de- 
sires of all men, all over the globe. 
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4 Finally, this feeling of race is essential to hnmati progress. 
All the actual relations of human life — family, national, eccle- 
siastical, and race — claim perpetuity ; and, in the development 
of humanity they secure it. This necessarily carries witli it 
the feelings which belong to these relations. These feelings 
are the parents of high emotions, the springs of generous 
activity, the spurs to noble aspiration in races; leading them 
to lofty ambitions and noble endeavors. What their blood has 
done in past times they are to do in the future, with added 
zeal, and with the higher intelligence of later ages. Thus the 
life of nations and races is a continuous, nof a separate, divided, 
segregated thing; but a stream, vvhose original qualities, how- 
ever remote, and however primitive they may be, tell upon its 
mature and pristine life, when it verges, in after ages, towards 
the ocean of eternity! 

Nothing can be more disastrous to any people than a deep, 
radical break in its history, however simple that history may 
be. It is like an immense fissure which an earthquake makes 
in a mountain: full of disaster; grim and calamitous in aspecti 
It is like a death-shock to the constitution, from which there 
is the rarest possibility of revival I Hence when the great 
emigrations of men take place, every possible effort is made to 
carry off as many of the limbs of olden life, however simple 
they may be, to the new home, and to preserve them intact 
under new relations, amid ne^ scenes. And doubtless the 
failure of many an emigrant scheme has arisen from just this 
thorough break of the continuous life of a people; separating 
them radically and forever from the ancestral line and blood 
and family. 

The ties and links which join a people to their ancestors and 
their kin are vital and priceless. It is only by carefully pre- 
serving them that such a people can reach to any high achieve- 
ment, whether physical or moral. These race feelings and 
peculiarities are the roots of being in races, and the germs of 
mighty works or great moral endeavor. Break away from or 
disregard them, and a people lose everything marked and char- 
acteristic in their nature; sink immediately to the inferiority 
of a second-rate and imitative existence; and exchange, at 
once, without the long processes of a reverted "evolution," 
the broad and facile hand of achievement, for the prehensile 
members of a grotesque and chattering animal. 

In fine, there never was a truer remark than that of Burke, 
applicable to the lower as well as the higher classes and estates 
of men — :" People will never look forward to posterity who 
will never look back to their ancestors.'' 

Such a sentiment as this, which runs into the life, the blood, 
the history, the achievements, the promise of men and races, is 
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not lightly to be disregarded by any people. The most assured 
and strong-built races of men cannot afford to eschew it. In 
the passage of a new race from the lowlier modes of being to 
a higher and more spiritual existence, it is assuredly one of 
those elements of power and of progress which it would be 
folly to repudiate. It will only be a sign of deep, inwrought, 
ineffaceable moral degradation, if, perchance, it should be foand 
that the rising, unfettered Negro Eace, just on the eve of run- 
ning the course of moral and intellectual excellence, had no 
special interest in the ennobling of its blood and the elevation 
of its stock — a sign, which the world will not be slow in un- 
derstanding, viz: that the primitive virtues have been elimin- 
ated from the moral organism of this race, and that the ex- 
pectation of a future to it is a delusion and a lunacy! From 
this may God deliver us I 

Now of what has been said above, this may be taken as the 
sum: 

1. There is a relation which every man sustains to the whole 
world of mankind. Every individual is a part of common 
humanity. **jHbmo sum humani, nihil alienum a meputo; " and 
the sentiment which pertains to this relation is what is called 
^^ human feeling, ^^ 

2. But general or universal relations do not destroy those 
that are limited and special. As we sustain relations in gen- 
eral to our kind^ so too we sustain relations to our kin or fam- 
ily. And the sentiment which springs from it is called ''^family 
feeling,*^ 

3. But there is another family relation in which men are 
joined together, outside of the household, distinct from the con- 
trol and affections of father and mother and kinsmen. This 
is the family relation we hold to our nation or race; which pre- 
serves the links of consanguinity and claims the ties of blood; 
but more remote, more general, than in the family proper. 
And the sentiment to which it gives birth, is in the one case 
patriotism^ and in the other race feeling. 



From the Oaboon Correspondent of the Presbyterian. 
SANITAl^IUM ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. 

Messrs. Editors : Mr. Thomson has at last decided upon a 
site for his Sanitarium. I think I have stated that he has long 
had the plan in view of building a Christian home, at the most 
healthy place which could be found on the Coast, for broken- 
down missionaries, and he has closed up bis business, and come 
out to devote, not only all his means, but also his own labor, to 
the work. After considerable exploration and consultation, he 
has selected an elevated situation on the Cameroons Mountain, 
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far above the clouds and all the malaria, and which promises 
all that can be desired for invigorating atmosphere. These 
mountains jut out upon the Coast in the centre of the Bight of 
Biafra, from the range which runs away acrosgrthe centre of 
the continent, called the Mountains of the Moon, and they end 
in a succession of decreasing islands, which extend far out to 
sea. The first and largest island is Fernando Po; then 
Princess, off Corisco ; St. Thomas, off Gaboon ; and Anabon, 
off Cape Lopas, some three hundred miles in the ocean. Each 
of these islands has claimed attention as a place to recruit, but 
experience has not given much in their favor, and the fact that 
they are all under Spanish or Portuguese authority is a great 
discouragement to the establishing of a permanent home. Even 
Fernando Po has not been more healthy than the bordering 
mainland, and its ascent very difficult; and until the cloud-zone 
is passed, the fumes from the rank, decaying vegetation are 
very unpleasant. At Cameroons it is very different. Arriving 
at the English Colony on the Coast, called Yictoria, you are 
at once upon a "rock-bound coast," among friends and civil- 
ized people. The water comes clear and cold from the springs, 
or rushing down the mountain in streamlets. Yictoria is a most 
charming spot, and without going up the mountain, a more 
desirable place could not be found, perhaps, on the Coast. It is 
situated at the head of Amboise's bay, and is almost shut in by 
a number of rocky islands, which tower from fifty to two 
hundred feet out of the water, with perpendicular walls, like 
some ancient castle towers. 

We began the ascent of the mountain December 12th, with 
twenty-two in our company. Two traders had joined us from 
Cameroons, and we had to have a large company to carry our 
supplies. We reached the plain above the forests the third 
day about noon. Here we made our camp, and began search- 
ing for the springs which Mr. Mann and Burton found on their 
ascent eight years ago. From the nature of the soil and rocks, 
bein-g of volcanic origin, the water is rarely found on the 
surface at any considerable elevation. 

This grassy plateau is from eight to ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and presents a most charming view to the weary trav- 
eler, coming up out of the forest, and accustomed to the trop- 
ical vegetation in the swampy lowlands: the fine fields of 
waving grass appearing very much like the fields of grain 
ripening for the harvest; the blackbirds and robins, and honey- 
suckles and clover bhrnsoms, with plenty of honey-bees, and 
in the mornings a frosty, bracing atmosphere, about like our 
fall weather in October or JNovember: — these made one say we 
were in England; another was sure these were his own native 
Highlands; while I could easily have awakened from sleep, 
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and, imagined I was on a country ramble about my own native 
place. Everything was like something at home. The grass 
was our tall, blue grass, mixed with some herd grass and 
clover, although, when we came to examine the clover, we 
found it quite different in its leaves and blossom ; and so with 
the other grasses; and also the birds, although very much like 
our own, and could sing even more sweetly, yet they were not 
the same. We were as far above the clouds, and they ap- 
peared as far below us, as from below they usually appear 
above us. Sometimes the white vapory mist enveloped us in 
the early morning, but it was never unpleasant. The atmos- 
phere is dry, pure, and very invigorating. We performed 
twice the amount of labor up there, and without fatigue. After 
breathing that air for several days, we made the return from, 
the summit to Victoria in one day, which had taken us three 
days to go up. Mr. Thomson was so feeble when we started 
as scarcely to be able to walk, having been in bed for several 
days. The first morning after we started, he was so sick as 
not to be able to stand upon his feet, and yet, with assistance, 
he reached the plateau, and so far recovered, during our short 
stay, that he was able to keep up with the company coming 
down, and said he never felt better in his life. 

We were on the mountain four days, and succeeded in find- 
ing a sufficient supply of water at a small spring, high up near 
the barren rocks, but not until we had suffered from thirst in 
searching for the spring Mr. Mann found. Our guides were 
useless, as we could neither coax nor drive them away from 
the fire, and it was sad to see them shivering with the cold, 
without any clothing but their native cloth around the loins; 
yet what was painful to them was delightful to us, as the great- 
est cold was scarcely below freezing point. The lowest the 
thermometer fell during the month's stay of Mr. Mann, in the 
coldest part of the year, was to twenty-eight degrees, at the 
height of eight thousand feet. The top of the mountain is 
nearly fourteen thousand feet high. The dense forest reaches 
up about eight thousand feet; the grassy, undulating plains 
about two thousand more; and beyond these are the bare, 
rugged rocks. We were not more cheered by the success of 
our journey than by the very cordial interest and hospitality 
shown by the brethren of the London Baptist Mission at Cam- 
eroons. I take the liberty to copy a letter addressed to the 
members of our*Mi88ion, and also to the brethren of the Scotch 
Mission (United Presbyterian) at Calabar, as it expresses more 
than any words of mine can do. 

"Camekoons, December 19y 1871. 
" To the Brethren of the American Mission at Gaboon : 

**Dear Brethren: Having beard from Mr. Thomson an ex- 
planation of his idea of a Christian home, open to missionaries 
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of all denominations, as a Sanitarium, to be situated on the 
Cameroons Mountain, it appears to us most desirable that aid 
should be offered to him by the various missions, to carry out 
his views on a more extensive scale than his private means 
would immediately allnw, that so the benefits to be derived 
from such a home might speedily be available for a consider- 
able number of visitors at one time. We deeply feel the bless- 
ing such a home would be in a European climate, protected from 
great variations of temperature, some eight thousand feet 
above the sea, within easy access to residents on the Coast. 
We should then be able to have two or three weeks' relaxation, 
year by year, in an invigorating mountain air, which would 
wind up, so to speak, our physical machinery, and prevent our 
being worn out, and so driven from our life-work for months, 
or perhaps altogether. We intend to write by first mail, and 
urge our Committee to aid by a grant, and by all means in 
their power, the carrying out of Mr. Thomson's plans, and we 
shall individually render all the help we can. If you see with 
us in this matter, may we urge upon you the necessity of all 
uniting, and uniting at once, to make this common blessing, 
which Mr. Thomson is determined to give us, without respect 
to our differences of belief on minor matters, as great and 
general as possible. If any of your number would like to visit 
the neighborhood, wo shall be most glad to give you a broth- 
erly welcome. 

" In the bonds of the Gospel, we are, dear brethren, faith- 
fully yours, Robert Smith, 

QuiNTiN W. Thomson, 

Of ike Lovdon Baptist Missionary Society.'' 

These brethren each subscribed £50, or ?250. and gavt5 Mr, 
Thomson a draft for the amount, that he might be assured 
they meant more than words, and that he might have sufficient 
means at once to purchase his supplies. Our mission has 
placed the Elfe at his disposal for two months, and at his re- 
quest I am relieved to assist him. One of the brethren at 
Cameroons will also give his personal assistance, and aid in 
the selection of the particular site, and in the location of the 
road. We expect also one of the brethren will aid us from 
Calabar. This Sanitanum seems to be so important, and Mr. 
Thomson's offer so generous, that we are all anxious to help 
him in every possible way. Even if it should be a failure, it is 
worth trying, merely in a financial point of view, for within 
the past eight months the traveling expenses of this mission, 
chiefly on account of health and sending new recruits, have 
cost you about four thousand dollars. For traveling alone, to 
say nothing of the great drawback to our work, just when 
we fairly get started, get the language, and become acquainted 
2 
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with the people and their customs, heing obliged to drop every- 
thing, and seek a year or two of rest in a cold climate, cost- 
hig the Board about a thousand dollars each in going and re- 
turning, and temporarily supplying our place while absent; 
but even this is nothing to compare with the valuable lives 
such a place would save to our mission, by furnishing thera an 
invigorating atmosphere, of easy access, where tbey could go 
and recruit whenever debilitated by the effects of the climate. 
Had such a retreat been afforded our mission for the last ten 
years — aye, even almost the last year I — could its value be 
estimated in dollars and cents? We have not felt at liberty, 
in the present condition of our Board, and having caused them 
but recently such a great outlay for this mission, to ask for a 
special grant to this object, but have, like our brethren at 
Cameroons, given what we could to assure Mr. Thomson of our 
interest in his generous plan. It is very desirable that Mr. 
Thomson should have every facility given him in this work, 
and that it be started upon such a scale as will insure its suc- 
cess, and furnish ample accommodation. He was very reluc- 
tant to accept this outside assistance, and it was only when 
disappointed in the immediate settlement of his business, and 
the magnitude of the undertaking was apparent, that he con- 
sented. I will take the liberty to say, that he is well known 
to the members of our Board, his home in Glasgow having for 
many years been the stopping place of our missionaries, and 
any one wishing to aid him in this work can do so through 
them. G. 

THE LITTLE CAPE MGUITT COUHTST. 

Rev. Daniel Ware, missionary of the Liberia Methodist Con- 
ference, says of this region: **The Little Cape Mount coun- 
try lies between Grand Cape Mount and Cape Mesurado, and 
nearly midway, having a bold and beautiful stream running 
through it in a southerly direction, which is navigable for 
large car.oes and row-boats for more than forty miles, cours- 
ing its way far up among the Golahs. 

"The people are mostly Yeys and Deys. The country, 
having been free from wars for many years, is thickly popu- 
lated. The chief, with whom I am residing, and who invited 
me here, was formerly a very notorious ringleader in most, 
if not all, of the wars which formerly distracted the country; 
but an expedition under President Roberts, in 1853, captured 
him and took him to Monrovia, where he was imprisoned. Since 
his release he has been one of the most submissive of men. He 
is now an old man of about seventy years, throws open his 
doors for preaching, and wishes his children instructed in 
letters and religion. His influence and authority are very ex- 
tensive, and he pledges them in favor of our mission work." 
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From the Methodist. 
LIBERIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The minutes of this Conference, held in January last at 
Monrovia, are at hand, Bishop Eoberts presiding, and C. A. 
Pitman, Secretary. The following are the statistics of the 
Conference: 

Number of church members, 2,066; probationers, 174; local 
preaciiers, 87; adults baptized, 62; children baptized, 89; 
church buildings, 21; their probable value, $13,700; number 
of parsonages, 6; their probable value, 611,500; Sabbath 
schools, 25; number of officers and teachers, 201; scholars, 
1,309; day schools, 15; daj'-scholars, 450; volumes in library, 
1,127; amount collected for the support of the Gospel, $783. 

Much attention was paid to the question of extending the 
work among the natives. They adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

"And though we are of the firm conviction that these soci- 
eties, which feel the loss of the services of their pastors who 
have for so many years served them, yet we believe that the 
time has fully come when something more should be done for 
our heathen brethren. 

^^ Resolved, 1. Therefore, in view of your convictions, as ex- 
pressed above, as also of the unanimous willingness and read- 
iness of the members of this Conference to go to the heathen 
for the purpose of laboring among them as missionaries, that 
the Bishop be requested to occupy such openings among the 
heathen as are now specially inviting attention, especially 
the two mentioned in the journal of Brother Ware. 

"2. That it is the opinion of Conference that, in order to 
succeed in our work among the heathen, means sufficient for 
the establishment permanently of good, spacious, and com- 
fortable buildings on the several stations as may be occupied, 
are highly essential, and that this fact be specially commended 
to the Board." 

The Conference also took measures toward originating a 
Biblical Institute for the Liberia Conference. From the re- 
port of the Committee on the State of the Work, we make 
the following extracts: 

"The work on the Cape Palmas District during the year 
has prospered; the Lord by His Spirit has visited Zion at this 
place in the conversion of some seventy souls, who have been 
received in the churches as probationers. 

" Bassa District. — The work here is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Although there have been no remarkable revivals, yet 
the Church holds her own, and is still praying for better 
times. 

"Since District. — The work here during the year has had 
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no special marks of revival in the conversion of souls, but the 
Church is doing the best she can in the spread of the Gospel 
and holiness of heart. The natives in the* interior of the 
country are crying daily for a * God-man" to be sent to them; 
this we hope will be done as soon as practicable by the proper 
authority. 

'' St. Paul's Eiver District. — The work on this district 
daring the 3'ear has been faithfully discharged by the breth- 
ren. There has been no marked revival or accession to tho 
Church." 



From the Liberia Republican, May 25. 
A steamboat bide on the ST. PAUL'S. 

BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 

Having been honored by His Excellency, President Eoberts, 
with an invitation to make one of a party of gentlemen to 
accompany him on a pleasure excursion up the St. PauPs 
river, in the little steam launch that lately arrived out on the 
steamer from England; on the morning of the 9th instant, 
I was on the wharf in due time, and found that Presi- 
dent Roberts and Cabinet, Hon. J. Milton Turner, United 
States Minister Resident, Hon. W. F. Nelson, Mayor of the 
Cit}^ of Monrovia, Col. B. P. Yates, and several other gentle- 
men, had, like myself, concluded to trust their lives and for- 
tunes to the little steamer for a few hours. Ex-Presidents 
Warner and Payne, who had also been invited, declined to go. 

We started from the wharf about 8 o'clock a. m. After 
the usual remarks made by voyagers up the Stockton creek 
about the beauty and variety of the flora and fauna and our 
African scenery, our attention was called to the ease and 
beauty with which the little craft was gliding through the 
water, and wo began to discuss the great advantages that it 
would be to our people to have steamboats on our rivers. 

As we began to draw near to New Georgia, and at a sugges- 
tion from Col. Yates, our engineer, Mr. Brown, touched the 
whistle, and the forest re-echoed to a sound that, as I suppose, 
was heard then in those woods for the first time since the 
day that " man became a living soul." The people crolsrded 
to the banks of the creek, waiving their handkerchiefs and 
clapping their hands with joy and surprise at seeing a boat 
propelled by steam, passing along on its way to the St. Paul's 
river. 

In a short while after we came to the long, straight stretch 
of water, and we could see, about a mile ahead of us, the high 
banks of the St. Paul's, looking like the hanging gardens of 
Babylon suspended in the air. The engineer again sounded 
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bis whistle, and we could see the people on both banks of the 
river looking with surprise and pleasure at our little vessel, as 
she glided along like some living creature, with the hot breath 
froDQi its fiery lungs pouring out of its iron nostrils. I re- 
quested our friend, the Colonel, to launch out into the deep, that 
we might have a good view of both sides of the river as we 
passed up the St, I'uul's between Virginia on the left hand and 
Caldwell on the right. 

Whilst I was reflecting, the steamer was holding on her way 
against wind and tide, and soon brought us in sight of the 
beautiful mansion and premises of Bishop Roberts. This place 
makes a fine show on the river front, and doubtless is under 
good cultivation. I think that the President intended to stop 
here to see his brother, but learning that he was not at home, 
wo did not stop, waiving our hats and handkerchiefs in return 
to the smiles and friendly token extended to us, or to the 
steamer, by the ladies of the Bishop's family. 

I find that we are passing the residences of the Eev. J. W. 
Blackledge on the one side, and the farm of our fellow pas- 
senger. Mayor Nelson, on the other. We had left Rev. Black- 
ledge at Monrovia, but were greeted with waiving of handker- 
chiefs by the ladies of his residence; and one of the inmates, 
as if thinking that a handkerchief was not equal to the occa- 
sion, flaunted a large white tablecloth or sheet from an upper 
window. 

It is to be regretted that the President's intended trip up in 
the little steamer had not been made generally known, for then 
the people would have been on the lookout for us, and many 
would have been gratified with the sight of both the Presi- 
dent and the steamer, who now may never have the pleasure 
of seeing either. Mayor Nelson expressed his regret that he 
had not been better informed, so that he might have made 
preparations to give us some refreshments at his farm — and 
ho knows how to refresh the weary traveler, and also has the 
means, which two things must necessarily go together to pro- 
duce that effect, but unfortunately for some of us, we cannot 
often make those two ends meet. 

We shortly reached the residence of Rev. A. F. Russell, and 
soon had the pleasure of his company on board, where he was 
greeted with pleasure by all the company; for he is one of 
those men who, while speaking the truth without fear or 
favor, has a way about him that makes you like the man 
whether you will or no. He made the rest of the journey pass 
very pleasantly by his racy jokes and his reminiscences of old 
times. 

Soon I find wo are passing the beautiful town of Clay. 
Ashland, formerly called Kentucky. We did not stop to look 
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at the town, but from the appearance of the houses near the 
river, I should judge that the people of that community are in 
a prosperous condition. In a few moments we were at the 
waterside of what formerly was called Hooper's farm. It was 
once owned by my old friend Allen Hooper, but has since 
passed into the hands of Mr. Henry W. Johnson, Sr. 

We soon started again, and in a few moments found our- 
selves approaching the great sugar farms of the St. Paul's 
river. After passing the farms of our friends N. E. Dixon, on 
the left hand, and of D. J. Beams, on the right, as we passed up, 
we came in sight of the sugar plantations of Messrs. Jesse 
Sharp, M. T. DeCoursey, and W. S. Anderson, and far in the dis- 
tance we could see the farm of Mr. Augustus Washington, 
whose residence would be the end of our day's journey. 

As we passed the farm of Mr. Sharp, we saw that he had 
erected a new dwelling since we were last up the river, and 
his place looked as though its owner knew how to work and 
also how to profit by his labor. There are but few men 
in our country who work harder than friend Sharp, few, if 
any, who have been more successful; and but very few, if any, 
who can boast more truthfully of being the authors of their 
own success. Next we came to the beautiful residence and 
farm of Mr. DeCoursey, who is another self-made man, like Mr. 
Sharp, and one who we know has labored long and patiently 
to get his farm in a paying condition, and we are happy to 
see that he is now realizing the old saying, that "To patient 
faith the prize is sure." Whilst I am reflecting upon the suc- 
cess thus far of my friend, and wishing continued good fortune 
to him and his partner in business, Dr. C. B. Dunbar, and 
wishing that we could stop to take a look at their new steam 
mill lately got out from England, we are gliding swiftly 
along, and are now passing the fine residence of Mr. W. S. An- 
derson. This is one of the finest buildings in all Liberia, but 
since ho has moved his sugar mill back on his farm, all the life 
and bustle that used to be so conspicuous to persons passing 
on the river is gone, and the place has an appearance of des- 
olateness that does not at all comport with so fine a dwelling. 

A few moments more, and we have reached the large sugar 
mill of Mr. A. Washington, once known as "Lloyd's Mills." 
Here we found Mr. Washington ready to receive us, and to 
conduct us to the mill, which he had working that day for our 
special pleasure, as that was not the regular day for grinding 
cane. This mill is so large, that they cannot work it more 
than once or twice a week, for they cannot keep it supplied 
with cane. The mode and means of conveying the cane from 
the farms to the mill are so very tedious, that it will take a 
week to get as much cane to the mill as it can grind in a day, 
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This mill was ordered from the United States, and erected 
here by the celebrated Leo. L. Lloyd, of ambiguous origin, 
doubtful history, and uncertain future. I hear that he is now 
in the United States, fooling the people out of their money, by 
telling them unconscionable lies about himself and this country. 

After feasting our eyes with the movements of the iron 
horse and his power when harnessed to ^machinery; and hav- 
ing given Minister Turner a few moments to stroll out on the 
farm to look around, we started to go up to the residence of 
Mr. Washington to get some refreshments, which his good 
lady, with her usual hospitality had hastily prepared for us. 
The President, with his usual promptness, went to the table 
at once when invited, and having discussed in silence the eat- 
ables for some moments before the others could make up their 
mtnds to leave all other matters and attend to the inner man, 
he announced that he would give us ten minutes to stop, and 
this caused us to fall to work after the manner of the passen- 
gers on the rail way ,^ when the cars stop at a watering station 
to let the iron horse get a drink. 

Soon after we started on our homeward way, and went at 
a rapid rate down the river. We soon passed Mr. Thomas 
Howland*s large building, which makes an imposing show from 
the river; next we saw the pleasant-looking residence of Mr. G. 
R. Brown, just opposite to Mr. DeCoursey's, and next the once 
prosperous farm and sugar mill of Mr. W. W. Coop'er. On we 
went past Clay-Ashland to the residence of Mr. Russell, and 
having stopped a few moments to put him ashore, we kept on 
our way, and were in a short time down to Stockton creek. 
We landed at Monrovia about 6 o'clock p. m., much pleased 
with our trip, and gratified with the general appearance of 
prosperity that we saw along the river. 



From the Liberia Bepublican, May 25. 
SE OMHIBUS REBUS. 

The PresbyteriaQ church in this city is without a pastor. The Rev. Amos 
Herring has removed to Grand Bassa to establish and preside over a church 
there. Elder D. B. Warner, who undertook to supply the pulpit, has com- 
pletely failed in health. A few Sabbaths ago he fainted and fell just as he 
was opening service. A call will be sent, we understand, to some part of 
the United States. 

During the month of April there were several disastrous fires in the settle- 
ment of Virginia, St. Paul's river. A little girl, daughter of Mr. Theophilus 
Walker, was burned to death. 

The importation of workmen, as coopers, sailors, and ship-carpenters, from 
Sierra Leone and the South Coast English settlements, is increasing. 
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Prince Boyer, of Trade Town, has gone quite blind. He must be now 
quite over seventy years of age. 

Mr. J. M. Priest, Jr., son of Rev. J. M. Priest, sailed hence in the bark 
"Thomas Pope," on the 16th instant, for the United States, to prosecute 
his medical studies. Mr. Priest is a fine young man of twenty-two years 
did. We wish him all success. Sinoe, the county from which he hails, has, 
gince the death of Dr. Snowden, no physician. 

Maeried. — Crusoe — Moore. — Mr. John L. Crusoe to Miss Rachel R. Moore, 
on the 2d instant. Mr. J. L. Crusoe is senior member of the firm of Crusoe 
&. Bro., Grand Bassa. The ceremonies were performed by Rev. J. W. Black- 
ledge, and took place at the house of th=e bride's father, G. Moore, (G, 
Moore & Son,) at 2 o'clock p. m., after which the groom, with his bride, fol- 
lowed by most of the guests and the father of the bride, proceeded to the 
beach, where they embarked on board Mr. Crusoe's brig, the *' Theodorus,*"* 
for their home, Edina, Grand Bassa. Mr. Crusoe is the United States Vice 
Consul at Grand Bassa. Mayor Nelson displayed his city flag, with his code 
of signals answering. Among the guests were President Roberts; Hon. 
J. Milton Turner, the United States Minister Resident; Secretary of State 
H. R. W. Johnson, (who is uncle to the bride;) Professors Freeman and 
Ferguson, (Liberia College ;) Secretary of the Treasury, H. W. Dennis ; Colonel 
Yates, and Rev. H. E. Fuller. Mayor Nelson was unavoidably absent. 

Nothing of marked interest has transpired. In agriculture the gathering 
in of the coffee; sugar, arrow-root, and ginger crops shows at least no decline 
from last season. If exact comparative statistics could be gotten at in our 
trade and commercial affairs, we are sure that the month's imports and ex- 
ports would show a favorable increase over that of the same time last year. 
Foreign merchandise is now quite plentiful in market, with prices, as to such 
goods as are used in our coast-wise and interior trade, comparatively improv- 
ing in cheapness. The Dutch house of H. Muller <fe Co., (Rotterdam,) which 
heretofore has been doing a rather transient business, has taken over the 
store premises of D. B. Warner, and regularly established in this city under 
the business management of Mr. H. J. G. Modderman. The season for the 
Coast products of palm oil and kernels is just opening, and is looked for to be, 
in the language of the traders, *'a splendid one," and coasting craft are 
pushing out. 



From the Liberia Republican, May 25. 

SHIPPING AT MOHBOVIA. 

Domestic Abmvals. — April 2: Schooner A. Lincoln, McKellar, Cape Pal- 
mas, in ballast, to McGill Bro. April 8: Schooner Hope, Jordan, Bassa, 
African produce, to H. C. Criswick ; Schooner Cupid, Curd, from leeward, witlfi 
palm oil and kernels, to McGill Bro.; Schooner Ah, Dyson, in ballast, from 
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Sinoe, to McGill Bro. ; Cutter Mary Jane, Winston, with oil from leeward, to 
McGill Bro. April 12: Schooner Ah, Dyson, from Junk, camwood, lumber, 
and oysters, to McGill Bro. April 13: Schooner Foot Prints, Brown, from 
leeward, oil and kernels, to Sherman <fe Dimery. April 14: Schooner M. H.' 
Roberta, Carney, from repairing at Sierra Leone, to Sherman & Dimery. 
April 17: Schooner Ah, Dyson, from Bassa, in ballast, to McGill Bro.; 
Schooner Apprentice Boy, Parker, from leeward, oil, to Henry Cooper; 
Schooner William Brooke, Watkins, from leeward, oil, to C. T. O'King. 
April 19: Schooner Fisherman, Ludlow, from leeward, oil and kernels, to 
D. B. Warner. April 22: Schooner A. Lincoln, MgKellar, from Bassa, in 
ballast, to McGill Bro. April 26: Schooner Hannah Marshall, Jumbo, from 
Marshall, E. W. Wright, owner, on board, with oil, oysters, and lumber ; 
Schooner Enterprise, Parker, [P. C.,] from leeward, with oil and kernels, to 
Parker & Stubbenfield. April 27: Schooner Foot Prints, Brown, from lee- 
ward, with oil and kernels, to Sherman <fe Dimery. April 29 : Schooner 
Hope, Jordan, from Grand Cape Mount, rice, oil, and kernels, to R. J. B. 
Watson; Brig Theodorus, Williams, from Bassa, outward, English cargo, to 
Crusoe Bro., J. L. Crusoe on board. May 4: Schooner C. D. Lewis, Smith, 
from leeward, oil and kernels, to W. F. Nelson. May 7: Schooner Fisherman, 
Ludlow, from Marshal, oil, to D. B. Warner. May 15: Schooner Apprentice 
Boy, Parker, from leeward, with oil, to H. Cooper. May 16: Schooner S. 
J. Ash, Ash, from leeward, with oil and kernels, to H. Cooper. May 18: 
Schooner Fisherman, Ludlow, from windward, with oil, to D. B. Warner. 
May 20; Cutter Masonic, Colson, from Robertsport, freight for H. C. Criswick. 

STEA.MER Aerivals, DEPARTING SAME Day. — April 5 : Loauda, Folland, 
from Liverpool; Benin, from Cape Palmas. April 11: Lagos, from Liver- 
pool. April 23: Roquelle, Griffiths, Liverpool. April 25: Volta, from Cape 
Palmas. May 5: Congo, Sullivan, from Liverpool. May 7: Loanda, Fol- 
land, from Bassa. May 12: Biafra, from Liverpool. May 14: Lagos, from 
Cape Palmas. May 23 : Liberia, from Liverpool. 

Foreign Departures. — April 2: Afrikaan, [b,] Van Durn, for Grand Bassa. 
April 3 : Thomas Pope, [b,] Richardson, for Grand Bassa. April 26 : Brig 
Lizzie, Davie8,.for Marshall. April 29: Carl, [b,] Stockeus, for Hamburg. 
May 1: Albert, [b,] Webber, for leeward. May 6: Albert, [b,] Webber, for 
Boston. May 16: Thomas Pope, [b,] Richardson, for New York. 

Vessels Loading. — ** Theodorus," at Bassa, by Crusoe Bro. ; '* Lizzie," at 
Bassa, by H. C. Criswick; Schooner "Cupid," by McGill Bro. 

Clearings. — Bark "Thomas Pope," Richardson, master, for New York, 
sailed hence on the 16th instant, having a cargo of 34,529 lbs. of coffee, 107 
tons of camwood, and 250 lbs. of ivory, and 18 passengers. Bark " Albert," 
Webber, master, for Boston, on the 6th instant, having a cargo of 50,000 
gallons of palm oil, 80 tons of camwood, 25,000 lbs. of coffee, 1,000 lbs. 
cocoa, 2 tons of junk, and 5 passengers. 
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From the Advance Supplement. 
A SOHG OF TEABNING. 

BY BEV. J. K. NUTTING. 

" The hearts of many of our best pupils are wonderfully turned toward the land from which 

their ancestors were torn by violence." 

Afric, Afric ! 
Over the sea, 
Hear the hearts that are sad for thee ! 
Hear the song of the souls that mourn 
Over the woes which thou hast borne, 
Slow, as the ages have onward worn : 
While the Vave sings soft to thy darkling shore 
And the winds bear aloft forevermore 
The refrain still, 



II 



How long, how long. 



In the Holy Will 

Of the Wise and the Strong?" 

Afric, Afric! 

Over the sea, 
Waiteth a word that shall set thee free ! 
Waiteth the hope of an eager band 
Yearning for thee, mother-land! 
Hearing, from far, as they listening stand, 
How the wave sings soft to thy palmy shore 
And the breeze bears aloft forevermore 

The refrain still, 

" How long, how long. 

In the Holy Will 

Of the Wise and the Strong ?" 

Afric, Afric! 

Over the sea, 
Sons and daughters of thine are we, 
Voices are chanting to us and to thee, 
" Rise up! Rise, in your joy ! Be free ! 
Walk in the Lord's own liberty! " 
Till the wave sings soft on the golden shore 
And the winds bear aloft forevermore 

The refrain still, 

"0! sweet and strong 

Is the Holy Will, 

Though it tarry long! " 

Afric, Afric ! 

Over the sea, 
Christ has carried the cross for thee ; 
Yea, for thee was he cold with wet. 
With the scalding tear and bloody sweat; 
Can we live by his death, and yet 
Thee, land of our lives, forget? 
While the wave sings soft on thy golden shore, 
And the breeze bears aloft forevermore 

The burden still 

"How long? How long. 

In the Holy Will 

Of the Wise and Strong?" 
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Afric, Afric! 
Over the sea, 
We come, with a light and a hope for thee, 
Blessing for thee, so long unblest: 
Balm we bring for thy bleeding breast, 
Peace we bring, and a welcome rest. 
Let the wave sing soft to thy waiting shore. 
And the breeze bear aloft forevermore 
The refrain still 
**0, sweet and strong! 
Is the Holy Will, 
Though it tarry long ! " 



THE AMEBICAH GOLOiriZATION 80CIETT IN ITEW LONDON, CONN. 

Eev. Mr. Haynes, a District Secretary of the above-named 
Society, preached in the First Congregational and First Baptist 
churches Sunday, and has since been making collections for the 
Society with more than the usual success. Since emancipation, 
large numbers of the colored people have applied for" passage 
to Liberia and been sent, and the number of applicants now 
amounts to 3,000. Mr. Haynes claims that whilst the great 
masses of the colored population must remain here, such of 
them as want to go to their fatherland ought to be aided for 
their own good, and especially for the good of the infant Repub- 
lic of Liberia and ihe African Continent. He showed in his 
discourses that the mortality of white missionaries in Western 
Africa has been very great, whilst the negroes sent from this 
country have found the climate congenial. He stated that the 
population of Liberia is now 600,000, whilst the Society has 
sent in 55 years over 15,000, and that Christians are feeling 
more that it is now demonstrated that the great compensation 
of slavery in this country, as bad as it was, in the mysterious 
providence of God is clearly the redemption of Africa, and 
that it is the prerogative of the Almighty to bring out of the 
greatest evil the greatest good. — Daily Star, 



COLONIZATION MEETING IN NEWBITBTPOBT, MASSACHUSETTS. 

A few Sabbaths since the Rev. D. C. Haynes presented our 
cause in the First Congregational church, Newburyport, Rev. 
James Powell, pastor, to a large and interested audience. Be- 
sides the usual matter of such a discourse, allusion was made 
to the fact that a beautiful bark had just been launched in that 
city, called the Liberia, which was a discourse of itself of our 
work in Africa. The Liberia, owned by a New York firm, 
and designed for the Liberian trade, being elegantly finished 
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in black walnut, for carrying passengers, is an out-growth of our 
work, and a tangible demonstration of its success. The fact 
that so fine a ship has been constructed by the enterprising 
owners, with such a name, and for such a purpose, shows a 
proper appreciation of the great work we have done in Li- 
beria. And yet the Liberia is only one of several vessels, in 
this and other countries, finding remunerative employment 
in intercourse with that long-neglected continent; and still 
more, there is ample evidence that the present commerce with 
Liberia is but the beginning of a world-wide enterprise in that 
direction. It will be seen at once that this is a correct view 
of an important subject, and its influence was not lost upon the 
audience. We beg to extend the argument as far as our cir- 
culation can carry it, as to ask all readers to aid us with means 
to crowd the Liberia with emigrants on her first voyage. 



IMMIGBATION INVITED. 

There is not a settlement in Liberia that is not in urgent 
need of intelligent population from abroad to help to do the 
great civilizing and missionary work on hand. And there are 
many highly advantageous localities within and adjoining 
that Republic, where an enlightened community would be 
welcomed, and much good result to the immigrants and to the 
native tribes. 

We have received petitions from various parts of Liberia, 
pointing out their several attractions to the people,of color of the 
United States who desire a free and happy home. These it 
has been deemed unnecessary to publish; and we only give 
place to the following letter, of a similar chai:acter, because of 
the earnest request for its publication by the well-known citizen 
of Liberia to whom it is addressed, now on a visit to this 
country, and because of its very practical and well-expressed 
sentiments. 

LETTER FROM CAPE PALMAS. 

Harper, Cape Palmas, Maryland County, 

Republic of Liberia, March 2, 1872. 

Dear Sir: We hail with pleasure the information you have been pleased 
to communicate to us, and we avail ourselves of the present opportunity to 
express to you our high appreciation of your energetic efforts for the interest 
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of our country, and more especially for our own home — Cape Palraas. It 
affords us great pleasure, in this connection, to learn the probability of a 
large accession to our number by a company of our brethren from the 
United States. 

Through you we would say to them, as well as to all other good and indus- 
trious persons among them or of other parts of the United States, who are 
desirous of casting their lot with us, that we stand ready to welcome them 
on their arrival among us: and that, while as an inducement we offer them 
a country where political and social privileges are nowhere to be found as 
pure and free for them, and whose resources and natural advantages are 
second to no other, we nevertheless feel that we would be acting altogether 
unjust to their true interests and happiness did we fail to apprize them of the 
fact, that, while such is the case and ours is so rich and free a country, it U 
yet young and undeveloped. 

Nor should any of them, in their calculations, expect on their arrival to 
find things in the same improved condition to those in the United States; 
for such is not the case. Nor must they forget that here, as elsewhere, the 
farmer needs his implements and the mechanic his tools. In fact, all the 
articles ordinarily used in the various occupations of civilized life are re- 
quired here, ^tt them come with the determination to toil even as the honest 
and diligent workman does in other parts of the world, and they will surely 
reap the fruit of their labors. 

With regard to food and general articles of produce, we need not say more 
than this: That the first plentifully abounds and is to be had, by the in- 
dustrious seeker, in tlie greatest variety, and he need never fear hunger nor 
experience want in this respect; secondly, the climate is of so favorable 
a nature, that vegetation ficurishes all the year round. Especially is this the 
case interior-ward, and in the region of the noble and beautiful "Cavalla." 

We deem it nnneces>»ary to enter into further details, since we feel satisfied 
that your well-known sagacity and experience will enable you to afford every 
possible satisfaction to any and every anxious inquirer. 

With tlie assurance of our very high regard and appreciation of your en- 
ergetic efforts for the cause of immigration to our shores, we remain, dear 
iir, your esteemed fellow-citizens of the County of Maryland, 

Job X Coats, Chairman. J. W. Ashton, 
mark. his 

C. H. Lee, Isaac X Yancey, 

mark. 
E. H. A. Dennis, Secretary, 

Committee for the Citizens of Maryland County. 
Mr. John W. Good. 



STILL ANOTHEE APPLICATION. 

Tho desire to remove to Liberia continues to find expression 
— the most recent application received from any considerable 
number of persons being from one hundred and sixty-two of 
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the colored residents of Sparta, Georgia. The success of the 
company which went out from this place in May, 1868, is 
doubtless the principal cause in producing the following self- 
moved appeal for passage : 

LETTER TROM SPARTA, GEORGIA. 

Sparta, Hancock Couitty, Georgia, June 17, 1872. 

To the American Colonization Society. 

Gentlemen : We lay this our petition before your honorable body, praying 
that you will take it under earnest consideration, as we are now ready to 
return to the land of our forefathers. We humbly pray that the Society will 
give us this fall a passage to Cape Palraas and settlement at New Philadel- 
phia, as we are anxious to join our relatives and friends who are there waiting 
to greet us on our arrival. We have in our number some of the best farmers 
and mechanics in this State. We all want a permanent home, which we 
believe we can never get until we reach our own land — Africa. We hope 
soon to hear what conclusion your honorable body have arrived at, so that 
we will know in time what to do. Our total number is one hundred and 
sixty- two persons, nearly all in families. Mr. Allen Yancey is at the head 
of our party. 

LETTEB FROM PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 

Monrovia, May 1, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I duly received your esteemed favor of February 9th, and 
though a most difficult task has been placed upon me, I must thank you for 
your kind congratulations on my resuming the Presidency of Liberia and 
for your best wishes for my success in the public administration. 

I have come to the Government, as you are aware, under peculiar circum- 
stances, and at a time when I could have wished to escape the weighty re- 
sponsibility which the position, especially in view of all the attending cir- 
cumstances, necessarily imposes. But I have strong faith in the fostering 
care of a wise Providence over Liberia. I cannot rid myself of the belief thai 
God designs to accomplish a great work in Africa and for Africa, through 
the instrumentality of Liberia. 

We are doing what we can to correct public abuses; to establish system in 
the management of national afifairs, and to restore confidence in the ability 
and integrity of the Government. We find this an arduous task, taxing our 
energies to the utmost. Happily, however, I think we are making some 
progress. 

I thank you for the kind assurance that the Society will co-operate with us 
in our efforts for the up-building of Liberia and the redemption of Africa. 
It is a glorious work, and worthy of Christian sympathy and benevolence. 

Very truly, yours, J. J. Roberts. 
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OTTB LIBERIA CORRESFOKDEKCE. 

Monrovia, May 16, 1872. 

In reference to the escajie from jail and drowning of Ex-President Roye, I 
have to state, that for a about a week his trial had been going on before the 
court. On Saturday afternoon, the pleadings being gotten through, the case 
was submitted, and the jury retired to make up their verdict. They returned 
late in the afternoon, with their verdict made up, finding Mr. Roye guilty of 
the charges against him. Mr. Roye was present, and after the verdict was de- 
livered, he was taken back to jail. The sentence was to be passed upon him 
the following Monday. That night, between the hours of seven and eight 
o'clock, he and his son, who were in the same room, having by some meana 
provided themselves with a rope for the purpose, broke open a window in 
the attic of the jail, and lowered themselves down by the rope, which they 
left tied about the window. They had got as far as Krootown before it 
became known that they had escaped. They tried to get Kroomen to carry 
them off in a canoe, and failing, they then secreted themselves in the thick 
bush about the Cape. All Saturday night, afler it became known that they 
had escaped, police guards made diligent search for them, but could not find 
them. 

About half-past two o'clock on Sunday afternoon, a naked man was seen 
to emerge from the bushes about the Cape, with something like a bag tied 
round his waist. He ran down to the beach and plunged into the water, and 
attempted to swim to a foreign boat that was anchored outside the surf a short 
distance from the beach. Before reaching the boat he was seen to go down 
under the water. The Liberian who witnessed this was at Krootown at the 
time, and he with some Kroomen, who also saw this, repaired immediately 
to the place, which was about a quarter of a mile or less from where they 
were. A canoe was obtained, and Kroomen went out, dived down to bring 
np the sunken man, who was by this time dead. On raising the body to the 
surface of the water, it was found to be that of Ex-President Roye. Young 
James W. McGill went out in a canoe to assist in bringing the body to shore. 
The Kroomen who had dived and brought up the body said that it had a 
large stone tied to its waist, and that the stone must be cut loose before the 
body could be gotten out, and at the same time let it go to the bottom again. 
Young McGill, not suspecting anything, gave the Krooman his knife to go 
down and cut the stone, as the Krooman said. This being done, the body 
was then brought again to the surface, put in a canoe, and brought to the 
beach. 

When the circumstances attending the drowning of Ex-President Roye be- 
came known, some said he had committed suicide. But others suspected that 
what the Kroopien called a stone must have been money tied around him. 
Before an investigation of the matter could be had and a search made, the 
Kroomen managed somehow to get the bag of gold, which it really was, out 
of the water, and divided it among themselves. This came to the knowledge 
of the authorities by a Krooman, who was dissatisfied at the portion they 
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gave him, and he told the authorities all about it. Eighty-one pounds in 
gold was got back from some of the Kroomen. The principal ones, who had 
the bulk of the money, wentofif immediately in their canoes with the money, 
and have not been heard of since. It was supposed that some of the officers 
about the jail aided Mr. Roye in making his escape, but nothing certain has 
been ascertained. An inquest was held on the body on Sunday afternoon, 
and on Monday morning the funeral took place. 

Young Roye got separated from his father on Saturday night, and they 
never met again. Young Roye was found in the bushes on the Cape, about 
4 o'clock on Sunday afternoon, and was arrested and carried back to prison. 
He has been subsequently tried on the charge for which he was imprisoned, 
and acquitted. But the charge for malversation in office had not been tried 
before he ran ofif and is gone to England. 

The last emigrants are in preetty good health, and the Georgia people are 
driving ahead finely in establishing themselves. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 2Qth of June to the 20th of July, 1872. 



Maine. 

JPreepori—^TS. Sarah A, H, Ho- 
bart 80 00 

M ASSACU USETTS. 

^ndover—" Friends of Africa," 
by Rev. Dr. Tracy 10 00 

New York. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, (f95.00.) 
Poughkeepsie—^lra. M. J, Myers, 
$80; S. M. Buckinghim. $15; H, 
L. Ynuug. John P. Adrlance, 
Dr. E. L. Beadle, en. $10; Geo. 
CJorlies. C. P. Adriance, Geo. 

P. Pelton, ea. $'» 

AyocA— Rev. A. M. Wylie 



New Jersey. 



90 00 
500 

95 00 



By Rev. Dr. Orcutt. (SI29.72.) 
JV<?M;arA:— Collection First Presb. 
Ch., $4J».46; Second Presb. Ch., 
$50; Third Presb. Ch., $39.26..... 129 72 



PENNSVIiVANIA. 

Neio Castle— Mrs. M. A. McMil- 
lan, by Rev. Robert McMillan. 
West C?i€st€r-Kev. Alfred Elwyn. 



10 00 
1 00 



11 00 
District of Columbia. 

Washington— MlsceUsLueous 138 00 

Louisiana. 

.FVowArKn— Legacy of John M. 
Rice, by Donelson Caflery, 
Admr 4,750 00 



iLIilNOIS. 

By Rev. Geo. S. Ingiis, ($27.95.) 

OarroUton— Col). Bapt. Ch., $8.95; 
Coll at Oolonlz'n Meeting 
Presb. Ch ., $ 6 ; Robert Pierson , 
$1 15 96 

Fanc/a2ta— Matthias Felwon, to- 
wards sending a Missionarv to 
Liberia, $5; J. N. McCord & 
Bro., F. Reniann, ea. $2; W. 
J. Holt, G. W. Brown, David 
Palmer, ea. $1 12 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

New York — Neto York City — 

Rev. Jacob Rambo, to April 1, 

1873 

New Jersey— xVet^-arA:— Rev. J. 
C. Groth, in fall 

Pennsylvania — IVew Cattle — 
Mrs Josiah Stevenson, to July 
1, 1873, by Rev. R. McMillan... 

North Caroi-.ina— Cbwcord— L. 
S. Blakeney, to July 1, 1873, by 
J. A. Phifer 

Kansas — Fort Scott — Marshall 
Eddy, to October 1, 1872 



27 95 

100 
50 

100 

IGO 
100 



Repository 4 50 

Donations 303 67 

Legacy...- 4,750 00 

Miscellaneous 138 00 



Total 45,196 II 
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From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
LIBEBIA, ITS STATUS AHD ITS FIELD. 

BY EEV. EDWABD W. BLYDES, M. A. 

*' When a great coantry scatters in some vast and fertile wilderness the seeds of a 
civilized population, fosters and protects the infant community through the period ai 
helplessness, and rears it into a mighty nation, the measure is not only beneficial to 
mankind, but may answer a mercantile speculation/'— JfocauZaj^'* Essays. 

As we have arrived at the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the landing of the first negro colonists from the United States 
on the shores of Liberia, and their occupation of Gape Mesu- 
rado — which events took place January 7, 1822, and April 25, 
1822 — we have thought it a fitting time to take a brief survey 
of those operations which have succeeded in rearing from a 
feeble beginning an independent, sovereign community on the 
Western Coast of Africa. We have before us the "Memorial 
of the American Colonization Society," published in 1867, at 
the close of the first fifty years of its labors. It contains the 
following articles: Minutes of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting; 
Address of the President of the Society, Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe; 
Selections from the Annual Eeport; Address of President 
Warner of Liberia ; Historical Discourse, by Dr. Joseph Tracy^ 
Address by Bishop Clark, followed by an Appendix, containing 
the Liberian Declaration of Independence and Constitution, 
the first President's Inaugural, showing affairs as they ap- 
peared then, and the President's Annual Message for 1866, 
showing matters as they are now. Also, a table of Chief Mag- 
istrates, table of emigrants, and table of the annual receipts of 
the Society since its organization. 

It was quite fitting that Dr. Joseph Tracy, the venerahle 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, should 
have been selected to deliver the historical discourse. Pos- 
sessed of a mind disciplined by New England culture, of re- 
markable patience of research, with singular affection for every 
detail of Colonization and Liberian history, and an extraor- 
dinary capacity of collecting and treasuring them, he luas 
acoumulated a minute and special knowledge of Liberia, her 
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origin, coDdition, and necessities, eqnal to, and in many re- 
spects surpassing, that of the oldest and most intelligent 
Liberian. 

Dr. Tracy informs us that the origin of the idea of coloniz- 
ing blacks from the United Sta^s in Africa qannot be attrib- 
uted to any single individuaL *^^The segment gushed forth 
at many points, so that many persons have been named as the 
originators of the enterprise." Bat prominent among those 
fo whom the credit belongs of having promulgated the idea of 
**a definite plan for a colony, with its agricultural, mechanical, 
and commercial interests, are Sev. Samuel Hopkins and Eev. 
Ezra Stiles, of Newport, E. L, and Dr. William Thornton, *a 
young man from the West Indies.'" 

The close of the Administration of James Madison witnessed 
Che inauguration of the Colonization scheme. The country had 
jpist begun to recover from the depression occasioned by the 
^r with England. A political campaiffn was just over, and a 
spirit of hopefhlness for the future had begun to be felt by the 
American people. It was a fit time for the founding of a great 
association, which, having for its object the promotion of the 
highest philanthropic and political ends, was destined to unite 
^n of all parties. 

For more than one hundred and fifty years the transatlantic 
African slave-trade was carried (m -with the approbation or 
consent of the whole Christian world, and Africa poured forth 
1^ sons by scores of thousands to do the labor and drudgery 
^ the Western world. 

The time was now drawing near for the deliverance of this 
suffering race. Men of prudent foresight, contemplating the 
mstice of God, began to tremble for a country in which an 
ttinocent people were subjected to labor so constant, and to 
ijiental and physical influences so degrading. They felt the 
l^remonitory currents of a coming storm, and contended that 
measures should be adopted for the amelioration of the condi- 
^on of the negroes, and the removal from the land of an insti- 
^tion which was exercising a blighting influence upon its 
moral and industrial energies. But among these sympathizers 
^th the negro there were conflicting views as to the manner 
tn which, compatibly with the welfare of all concerned, the 
di^sired object could be secured. Two parties arose, one con- 
landing for a gradual abolition of slavery, with a simultaneous 
removal of the free blacks fit>m the United States; the other 
demanding immediate and uneonditional emancipation. The 
anconditional abolitionists went forth throughout the countrY 
and denounced in energetic terms the holding of men in bond- 
The other party, including in its ranks many of the best 
ids of the negro, felt it their duty also to testify against 
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the gigantic evil. But they chose a different method. They 
saw that slavery was a Gropdian knot, which could not be so 
easily cut as their more sanguine and impetuous opponents 
supposed; that it must be untied with infinite labor and skill. 
And because of the vigorous energy of the powerful party op- 
posed to them, the colonizationists felt obliged to repress their 
own feelings in deference to the terrible issues which the ques- 
tion involved. But they went to work with commendable zeal 
and earnestness in behalf of the negro. 

There was not wanting those in the South, and even in the 
North — a large and influential class, sympathizing with neither 
of the two parties — who cftnied the manhood of the negro, his 
fitness for freedom and self-government, maintaining with won- 
derful perversion of Scripture that God, having fixed the curse 
of Canaan upon all the descendants of Ham, or at least upon 
that portion of them occupying the African Continent, unto 
the latest generation, the institution of American slavery was 
essentially righteous and signally beneficent.^ 

This horrible doctrine Colonizationists did not believe; but 
they saw that it was impossible effectually to disprove the 
unphilosophical and unchristian theory so long as the negro 
remained ander the depressing influences of a dominating race. 
They sought, therefore, by removing those already free, or 
who might become free, from such cramping circumstances, 
and placing them in their own fatherland, where they would 
have the opportunity of confuting, not by noisy argument and 
violent declamation, but by practical demonstration, solvitur 
embulando, the unhallowed dosma of their enemies, to remove 
a formidable objection to the freedom of the race. 

To carry out this object they organized in the city of "Wash- 
ington, in the months of December and January, 1816-17, the 
"American Colonization Society." The Abolition party did 
not institute any regular organization until several years after- 
ward; but their influence was felt all over the countiy, espe- 
cially among the free colored people in the Middle and Eastern 
States. As soon as the Colonization Society was organized, 
they assailed it with a vigor and determination that very rap- 
idlv created a public sentiment against it. The colored people 
held a public meeting in the city of Philadelphia in the month 
of January, 1817, immediately after the Colonization Society 
was organized, and passed the following among other resolu- 
tions: 

"Resolved, That we nevee will separate ourselves volunta- 
rily from the slave population in this country; they are oub 
brethren by the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong. 



••* 



* Qreeley's ** American GonflicV* toI. 1, p. 73. 
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and we feel that there is more virtue in suffering privations 
with them than in fancied enjoyments for a season." 

About the year 1832 the Abolition party organized the 
American Anti-slavery Society — a nom de guerre — which en- 
listed under their banner nearly all the blacks of the North, 
and secured the confidence of a number of non-partisan phi- 
lanthropists in the United States and England. The two 
parties, now in organized form and in singular and uncompro- 
mising hostility to each other, went on with their work; and, 
from their peculiar modes of operation, attracted to their ranks 
men whose personal temperaments suited the one or the other. 
They, whose earnestness for the welfare of the negro devel- 
oped itself in quiet action and sympathy, connected themselves 
with the Colonization Society. They, whose restlessness for 
the destruction of slavery allowed them no repose, but sent 
them rushing forward to abate the evil without regard to con- 
sequences, joined the Abolitionists. Many of the latter were 
men of strong principles, warm hearts, and expansive sympa- 
thies; but nature had endowed them with strong aggressive 
propensities. William Lloyd Garrison and Gerrit Smith in 
their early manhood were supporters of Colonization; but 
the Society did not allow sufficient scope for the vehemence 
of their natures. It would have been just as impossible to 
confine such men as Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, 
and Henry Ward Beecher — men overflowing with intense 
eagerness of soul, and peculiarly fitted for the work they 
achieved — within the Colonization ranks, as it would be to 
confine the hurricanes of the West Indies to any given paral- 
lel of latitude. 

* 

** Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride." 

These men believed that, having come to the conclusion that 
an institution is wrong, inimical to the progress of man, they 
must hate it with perfect hatred, and go at it with sword and 
scimeter, like the great Arabian reformer. The anti-slavery 
agitation was a work affording scope for all their energy and 
eloquence. They brought to their delicate, difficult, and 
thankless task an earnestness and ability equalled only by the 
courage with which they vindicated their progressive views. 
It must be counted for no inconsiderable feat of moral heroism 
on their part that they came forward at a time when scorn, 
reproach, disgrace, lynch-law, and even death, were the re- 
-^Ard of those who ventured to promulgate Abolition doctrines. 
Jo persist day after day, month after month, and year after 
^^the^^^^ such circumstances, in the advocacy of the cause 
» poor and helpless, demanded a strength of endurance 
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and a degree of mettle not found in men uninspired by lofty 
principles. 

On the other hand, no amount of reasoning could have in- 
duced the Alexanders of Princeton, Edward Everett, or Ealph 
Eandolph Gurley of Washington, to join the crusade of tne 
Abolitionists. Not that they were deficient in what is some- 
times called nerve, but their mental constitution and tempera- 
ment forbade it. It was theirs to accomplish another, though 
a cognate work. Essentially conservative, they distrusted 
the wisdom and ability, as well as moderation, of the Abolition 
party. They believed, with Burke, in the gradual progress, 
the natural growth of the body, social and political. Deeply 
sympathizing in the sufferings of the wronged and unhappy 
negro, as full of enthusiasm for his deliverance as the Aboli- 
tionists, as keen in their perception of the right and the just, 
they nevertheless thought that, to secure freedom and perma- 
nent rescue for the object of their sympathy, it was wiser to 
trust to slower, more regular, and, in their opinion, more legit- 
imate influences, which would operate without disturbing 
society, without compelling a powerful counter-agitation, and 
inducing such reactionary measures a^ would inevitably lead 
to civil war. Among them, too, not a few looked upon slav- 
ery as one of those evils which Divine Providence does not 
leave to be remedied by human contrivances; but which, in 
its own good time, by some means impossible to be anticipated, 
but by the simplest and easiest operation, when all its uses 
shall have been fulfilled, shall vanish like a dream.* 

With these views, they considered that the Colonization 
Society, by its gentle and quiet manner of proceeding toward 
the desired end, presented a more suitable and productive field 
for their efforts. 

But a large number of philanthropists, both in the United 
States and in England, who took no active part with either 
Society, looked upon the Colonization enterprise as a move- 
ment sound to a certain extent in principle, and possibly be- 
neficent in result, but suggested by motives of questionable 
justice or morality. They were ready to admit that, consid- 
ered in itself, the transfer of negroes from the United States 
to Africa, for the purpose of providing for themselves and their 
posterity an asylum of liberty, suppress the slave-trade, and 
civilize their heathen brethren, was undeniably a good thing. 
It was only the carrying out of a wise and humane policy, in- 
augurated long before by great and good men. But, owing to 
the unfortunate eloquence of some of the friends of the Society, 
employed more especially, perhaps, to influence slaveholders 

* See Dr. Hodge*0 Article on Emancipation, ** Princeton BeYiew,*' Oct, 1849. 
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and gain thoir support in tbe cause of ^adual emancipation, 
many, who took no pains to investigate tne matter, became set- 
tled in the belief that tbe Colonization Society was an engine of 
oppression and wron^; that its organization was dictated in 
the main by certain ulterior designs and concealed motives in 
the minds of its advocates, whom they regarded witb con- 
tempt for not being frank enough to avow tbeir sentiments in 
an open and straigntforward manner.'*' For tbe assertions of 
some of its tneudti tbe Society was of coarse not responsible; 
but they were sufficient in tbe bands of its active opponents 
to make for Colonization permanent enemies among blacks and 
whites. 

But are we to suppose that there was no benevolence in tbe 
hearts of tbe scores of slaveholders in tbe South, wbo not only 
advocated tbe cause of tbe Society, but liberated and sent tbeir 
slaves to Liberia? Are we to suppose that selfishness was tbe 
motive, tbe only motive, that prompted tbeir action? And 
must we believe that there was a want of honest principle in 
the course pursued by tbe Society in admitting to its ranks 
men of all shades of political opinion? Was there a dereliction 
of duty? Let us look ^ the matter calmly and dispassionately. 
Tbeir aim was to reach the blacks throughout tbe whole coun- 
try, and to secure the emigration of a large number, if not the 
majority of them, to Africa. Was it wrong in them, with this 
object in view, to secure for tbeir cause tbe confidence and co- 
operation of such men as iJushrod Washington, Charles Carroll, 
James Madison, John Eandolph, and Henry Clay, as well as of 
distinguished men of tbe North? We cannot see that it was. 
Moreover, in point of education, of refinement, and of intel- 
lectual culture, the South was not to be despised. Tbe 
governing classes of the land were largely drawn from that 
quarter. Besides, the Society, being poor, placed great reli- 
ance upon the friendly co-operation of the General Government 
in affording pecuniary assistance for commencing their opera- 
tion and fostering tbeir colony on tbe African Coast. Had 
their movements been so conducted as to deprive them of tbe 
sympathies of Southern societv and tbe countenance of tbe 
educated classes, it would have oeen worse than useless to hope 
for assistance frH)m tbe Government. As an African, we surely 
cannot withhold the tribute of our unfeigned admiration and 

*8ee Qreeley*8 "Amerioan Oonfliot,** vol. i, PAge 72, and Oarrison's ** Thoughts on 
ColoDisatioQ." As late as July, I85d, the ** Westminster Review" remarked that ** Li- 
beria WHS founded in and of slavery, for the sake of slavery it has been kept alive, 
and with slavery in America its African offspring will disappear. It lives hy the pre- 
ponderance of a pro-slavery policy at home, and the reversal of that policy wiU extin- 
guish it. We do not know a more striking instance of the direction of a temporary 
•ocial perturbation into a missionary chimnel.** And we may add, that we do not 
know a more striking instance than the above paragraph of the erratic action of a 
gifted brain and a mighty hand oloaded by willftu Ignorance and hampered by prejo- 
dice. 
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gratitude from the men who went forth With drawn swordS 
against the evil of sl^ery. It is to us unspeakably refreshing 
to watch them, in the annals of those times, wielding the toma- 
hawk with such heartiness against the '^ peculiar institution.** 
But, as a dispassionate spectator, we must contend that 'there 
was sound philosophy and practical wisdom in the course pur- 
sued by the Colonization Society. It would have been the 
reverse of prudent in them to begin their labors by ignoring 
the rights of slaveholders to their property — ^rights guaran- 
teed by the laws of the land. This would not only have ex- 
cited violent antagonism on the part of slaveholders, but would 
have exhibited so signal a divorce between judgment and be^ 
nevolence, between discretion and energy, as would have 
alienated from their cause many earnest well-wishers of the 
negro among non-slaveholders North and South, and thus le() 
to a defeat of the object they had in view. Say what we please 
of lofty generosity and the power of truth, our dealings with 
the world convince us that where the interests of men are con-r 
cerned, abstract arguments of right and justice make very little 
headway. We remember in 1856, when the whole civilized 
world was startled by the outrage upon Senator Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, by Preston Brooks, of South Carolina, the vie^ 
taken of the matter by a philosophical statesman of a distant 
country.* Hewi'ote: "People here speak of the outrage oq 
Sumner as a proof of the brutal manners of the Americans, and 
their low morality. To me it seems the first blow in a civil 
war. If half England was in favor of a measure which in- 
volved the confiscation of the property of the other half, my 
belief is that an English JBrooks would be equally applauded. 
If Peel had proposed a law which, instead of reducing rents, 
had annihilated them, instead of being attacked by a man of 
words, such as D'Israeli, he would have been attacked with 
physical arguments by some man of blows." • 

!but the Society, amid apprehensions and persecution, per- 
severed in its efforts. It gained the sympathy of a large por- 
tion of the educated and influential classes; and so salutary 
was the impression which, by its energetic and judicious pro- 
ceedings, had been produced upon the public mind, that the 
Board felt warranted, though without pecuniary resources, in 
taking preliminary steps for the formation of a colony on the 
West Coast of Africa. They looked about for suitable men to 
visit the Coast and select a proper site for the intended colony, 
Samuel J. Mills offered himself for that service. Was accepted^ 
and authorized to select his companion. He selected an inti- 
mate friend. Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, afterward Dr. Burgess, 

^ Sir George ComwaU Lewis. 
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of Dedham, Mass., lately deceased, to whom he wrote as fol- 
lows: ^ 

"I have been appointed by the Boara of the Colonization 
SocieJ^ as their Agent in this noble expedition, and I am re- 
quested by them, if possible, to find a person who will engage 
in this mission with me. Will you go, Brother Burgess ? My 
brother, can we engage in a nobler effort? We go to make 
freemen of slaves. We go to lay the foundation of a free and 
independent empire on the Coast of poor degraded Africa ! " 

After some consideration, Mr. Burgess consented to accom- 
pany his friend to Africa. Their letter of instructions was 
dated November 5, 1817. Money to defray the expense of the 
expedition was borrowed, and the loan repaid from funds 
raised by General Mercer and Eev. William Meade, afterward 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia. 

Messrs. Mills and Burgess sailed for Africa November 16, 
taking England on their way. They reached the Coast in the 
month of March following. After visiting Gambia, Sierra Le- 
one, and Shorbro, they fixed upon the last-named place as a 
favorable location for the colony. They then returned to 
Sierra Leone, and thence sailed for the United States, where 
Mr. Burgess arrived October 22, 1818. Mr. Mills died on the 
passage. When he left home he was suffering from a pulmo- 
tiary disease. The climate of England aggravated it. That 
of Africa suspended its operation, as it often does. A few days 
after leaving Sierra Leone it returned, aggravated by a severe 
cold, and on the 16th day of June he gently expired, and at 
sunset his body was committed to the ocean.* 

Encouraged by the representations of their surviving Agent, 
the Society determined to lay the foundations of their colony as 
soon as possible, and for this purpose made great exertions to 
fit out an expedition immediately. On the 6th of February, 
1820, the ship "Elizabeth" sailed from New York with eighty- 
six emigrants, and arrived at Sierra Leone March 9. Thence 
they were transferred to Campelar, Sherbro Island, March 20. 
After various disappointments and disasters, the emigrants, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Eli Ayres, succeeded in ob- 
taining a footnold on Cape Mesurado, in latitude 6° 19' N., lon- 
gitude 10° 49' W., where now stands Monrovia, the capital of 
the Republic of Liberia. 

The purchase of the Mesurado territory was effected in De- 
cember of 1821, of which transaction a particular account was 
published by the Colonization Society a few months afterward. 
The tract ceded included Cape Mesurado and the lands, form- 
ing nearly a peninsula, between the Mesurado and Junk Eivers, 

■ - -I ^■^»~— II " ill 

^Tracy's Historical Discoursed 
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about thirty-six miles along the Coast, with an average breadth 
of about two miles. For a hundred years the principal Powers 
of Europe had in vain tried to gain possession of Cape Mesu- 
rado. France and England had made repeated offers to the 
head chiefs occupying the territory, who steadily and invari- 
ably refused to part with even one acre. Indeed, the kings 
were known to be extremely hostile to the whites, always 
rejecting their most advantageous proposals.* Thus was this 
territory providentially reserved for Africa's own descendants 
far away in exile. 

Near the mouth of the Mesurado river are two small islands, 
containing together less than three acres. The larger of these 
islands was, at the time the colonists arrived, nearly covered 
with houses, built in the native style, and occupied by a family 
of several hundred domestic slaves. They were mostly stran- 
gers to this part of the Coast, had no participation in the poli- 
tics of their neighbors, and were frequently the objects of tneir 
jealousy, and, till restrained by the protection of the American 
colony, of their oppression. The smaller of these islands had 
been obtained by special purchase of one John S. Mill, a half- 
breed, at that time occupant and proprietor. On this island 
the colonists, brought from Sierra Leone, were landed on the 
7th of January, 1822, and they called it " Perseverance Island." 
Here they remained until April 25, when they removed to 
" Mesurado Heights" and raised the American flag.f 

The colony henceforward grew, and expanded in territory 
and influence, taking under its jurisdiction from time to time 
the large tribes contiguous. The story of the early trials of 
the colonists, their struggles against the slave trade, their con- 
flicts with the natives, has been so often told, that we must here 
forego the pleasant task of reviewing those stirring and inter- 
esting times. 

Before the colonists felt within themselves the vigor suffi- 
cient to enable them to maintain an independent existence, 
circumstances transpired which rendered it necessary that 
they should avail themselves of the advantages for self-preser- 
vation and defense which only a condition of independent sov- 
ereignty could afford them. Indeed, by a series of resolutions 
of the Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society 
in 1846, the colony was invited to take this step as a moans of 
protection against the oppressive interference of foreigners; 
— ~ 

• White traders have left along this Coast so dark and sanguinary a record, that 
among many of the tribes no deeper insult can be offered by a man to his neighbor 
than calling him a white man. Bishop Payne, of Cape Palmas, informed the writer 
that the greatest compliment a Grebo can pay to a European is to call him a black man, 
**Tou be Dlack man, sir/' said a member or that tribe, when trying to express his ad- 
miration of the Bishop. They call a white man Kubwe, or little detnon. 

fDays which should be duly commemorated by the Liberians. 
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and a special fund of $15,000 was raised to bay up the native 
title to all the Coast from Sherbro to Cape Palmas, in order to 
secure to the new nationality continuity of Coast.* 

In the month of July, 1847, the colonists published to the 
world an eloquent and impressive Declaration of Independ- 
ence, containing an able representation of the grievances which 
drove them to emigrate from . the United States to Liberia* 
This document was prepared by the skillful hand of the 
lamented Hilary Teage. Kemarkable harmony of feeling pre- 
vailed among the people. They had come together from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, largely imbued with the 
local prejudices of the sections in which they had been brought 
up; but under the inspiration of the idea of independence, the 
thought of realizing in ever so humble a degree the great object 
for which they had left the land of their birth, they came to- 
gether as one man. They knew the responsibilities they were 
about to assume, but they were vigorous in mind and body^ 
and indomitable in purpose. A few of the first Settlers still 
survived. Elijah Johnson, a tower of strength, was still among 
them. Self-government was not entirely unknown to the hardy 

Sioneers, for they had had twenty-five years of severe colonial 
iscipline; neither were they unaccustomed to the common 
forms of constitutional government. They were inured to 
hardships by the varying occupations of farmers, huntsmen, 
soldiers, and legislators, in which they had from time to time 
engaged — occupations which had served to develop those qual- 
ities of courage, independence, fortitude, sagacity, common 
sense, and instinct of government, which made them capable 
of organizing a system of liberty and equality on these far-off 
shores. 

The representatives of the people met in convention, and in 
thirty days a constitutional code was promulgated, gathered 
in many parts from the vast experience of the United States. 
The executive, legislative, and judicial functions were all care- 
fully defined and fenced round with efficient securities, and 
every regulation necessary for good government; and all this 
was done without noise, without strife, and with extraordi- 
nary promptitude. The authorities thus defined and thus es- 
tablished at once proceeded to exercise the powers conferred 
by the Constitutipn.f 

The new Eepublic was soon after welcomed into the family 
of nations by Great Britain and France. Then, one after an- 

•"African Repository " Feb., 1846. 

fin an issue of the " Liberfa Herald," pabiished soon After the acUonrnmeut of the 
Convention, (1847,) the editor remarks : "We are truly pleased at the unanimity which 
prevails among our fellow-eiti^eiis witbf respect to the proceedings of the late Con- 
vention." 
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Other, the other great nations of Europe extended the hand of 
friendship. The Bepublic is now in treaty stipulations with 
England, France, Belgium, Prussia, Italy, the United States, 
Denmark, Holland, HWti, Portugal, and Austria. 

The Government of Liberia is Kepubliean. The Eepublie is 
divided into four oounties: Mesurado, Grand Bassa, Sinou, 
and Maryland. Monrovia, in Mesurado oounty, is the capital 
of the Eepublie. Each of the counties is represented in the 
Legislature by two Senators and three Eepresentatives, (Mesu- 
rado county has four Eepresentatives.) They are elected by 
the people — the Senators for four years, the Representatives 
for two years. Besides a property qualification, each Eepre* 
sentative must be at least twenty-throe years old, and each 
Senator twenty-five years. 

The Eepublie is governed by a President, who is also elected 
by the people for a term of two years; but he may be re- 
elected any number of times. All citizens of the Eepublio 
must belong to the negro race. 

At the biennial election held in May, 1869, the question of 
lengthening the presidential term to four years was submitted 
to the people. A large number voted in favor of the amend- 
ment, but the result not appearing satisfactory to the Legisla- 
ture, the question was again submitted to the people in May. 
1870. On the result of this second election the President ana 
the Legislature differed. The Legislature passed a resolution 
declaring the amendment not carried. The President vetoed 
their resolution. The Legislature failing to secure a two-third 
vote to set aside the veto, the President and his friends held 
that the constitutional amendment was carried, and he refused 
to call the usual election in May, 1871. His opponents main- 
tained that his course was unconstitutional, and took it upon 
themselves to hold an election, at which they voted, with no 
opposing candidate, for J. J. Roberts for President. This 
irregularity paved the way for numerous oth«r irregularities^ 
which ended in the deposition of the President. 

Of course we must expect that there will be in the outside 
world a hue and cry against the negro. We shall hear reiteir- 
ated from the enemies of the race the charge of his incapa- 
bility for self-government, as if there were no pure negro 
governments in Africa over a thousand years old, Conducted 
with a steadiness and regularity which might put to shame 
some of the European Governments. The people of Liberia 
have had many and peculiar discouragements to contend 
against; but they have hitherto manifested a patience and 
forbearance, an appreciation of liberty, a respect for order^ m 
quickness to comprehend th« nature of new institutions, and 
tho value of new rights and obligations, at least aa signal and 
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as meritorions as can be observed among many of those who 
are loud in proclaiming the incapacity of the negro for freedom 
and self-government. 

We -hold that in spite of the recent proceedings in Liberia, 
which must be deplored by every lover of order and good 
government, that infant nation is on the advance. These sad 
events are not incompatible with the fulfillment of the noble 
destiny to which that Kepublic is called. When, in 1847, they 
declared their independence, they embarked on a political sys- 
tem which requires the largest experience in self-government. 
Democratic institutions are not the best under which to train 
a people who have hardly acquired the very rudiments of self- 
government. Hence the tendency lately developed to illegal 
violence and popular excesses. The will of the populace, ac- 
knowledged as supreme, will not tolerate the slowness of con- 
stitutional forms — Populus sic vult, sic jubet^ et sit pro ratione 
voluntas. It does not even respect the privileges which, for 
the more efficient exercise of its own supremacy, it has itself 
created and transferred to a minority. The President and his 
Cabinet are deposed within three months of the meeting of the 
Legislature, because their acts seem to conflict with the mo- 
mentary impulses of the majority. But these irregularities 
are not peculiar to Liberia. We have read of wholesale fusil' 
lades and noyades in large cities much more experienced in 
the art of government than Liberia. But the proceedings in 
Liberia will no doubt be raised into prominence by foreign 
observers, because as an infant negro State she has not the 
prestige of a much older community in Europe to veil her 
blunders, or the pecuniary or political influence to silence her 
enemies. She is bound to justify herself before the world for 
such acts. But Liberians, like others, must learn by experi- 
ence the actual difficulties of admipistering a popular govern, 
ment. And if at this late day we are told that " the French 
are waiting for a polity which shall insure them against mili- 
tary reverses and domestic misgovern ment," why should the 
lack of administrative skill in Liberia be a matter of surprise? 
But— 

**There*s a diylnity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them as we will." 

Over all the perversities and blindness of a willful ambition 
there presides a controlling power, which can make them all 
agencies of His beneficent purposes. The purposes of the Al- 
mighty for Africa are not to be thwarted by the folly or wick- 
edness of man. The horrible slave-trade, in the days of its 
unchecked operations, seemed to have shut out all hope from 
the view of the African; but even on the piratical banners of 
that awful institution the eye of faith might have read in let- 
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ters of light the words which the great Florentine saw written 
on the very gates of everlasting woe — 

"Oiustizia mosse il mh> alto Fattore: 
Fecemi la divina Potestate. 
La Bomma Sapienza e il primo Amore.'* * 

The artificial and illegitimate obstacles which now hinder 
the progress of Liberia will soon be removed. We do not 
say — for we do not expect, and we do not hope — ^that all dif- 
ferences of opinion will cease, but assuredly the mos1» prolific 
and the most incurable source of the bitter conflicts in the 
country will be removed. Believed from these untoward in- 
fluences, Liberia has a clear path and smooth future before 
her. The masses, no longer diverted from their natural bent, 
or confused as to their native instincts, will become intelligent, 
united, and energetic, and nothing will hinder the rapid prog- 
ress of a people who possess a territory of ample extent, of 
great fertility, blessed with many and abundant natural sources 
of wealth, and a genial climate. How happy is that young 
nation, to begin with no lingering curse from old institutions 
or guilty traditions I All things in that infant State are new. 
No slavery; no compulsion of conscience ; no aristocracy or 
monarchy; no systematized ignorance; free to expand mor- 
ally, intellectually, individually, and nationally; with a spa- 
cious continent as the field of its operations — what a future I 

(CONCIXTUON HXZT MONTH.) 



From the (Liberia) Lone Star. 
IHAUOUBATIOir DAY AT MONROVIA. 

Hon. Joseph J. Koberts was inaugurated President of the 
Republic of Liberia, January 1, 1872. The morning, a genial, 
sweet, and lovely new year morning: the day, a day as fair, 
as bright, and as glorious as any happy new year's day that 
ever blessed with cheering, welcoming, invigorating beams the 
founders and pioneer fathers of Liberia. The dawn of day, 
which had been announced in a thundering tone of welcome 
from the ready cannon's brazen mouth, had scarcely passed, 
when merry little maidens, sweet and lovely as the morn itself, 
were gaily hastening everywhere with fresh bouquets of fra- 
grant flowers, to gather the morning's souvenirs, and give their 
friends the new year's greeting. Clearly and merrily rang 
forth the church bells' welcome, while the awakened town re- 
sounded with the joyful music of the serenading band. Street 
after street soon became enlivened with the early promenades 
of ladies and gentlemen passing on, and gay and laughing 
groups of citizens discussing or anticipating the ceremonies of 
the day; and as the morning gradually advanced, the various 

^Justice moved my high Maker; 
Divine power made me, wisdom 
Supreme, and primal love.— limuo, III. 
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dwellings, in obedience to a signal gun, snocessively displayed 
their brilliant flags in compliment to the day's event. The un- 
furling of the Liberian, ^Prussian, and Haytien flags, by Ex- 
President Payne and Messrs. Yates, McGill, and Cordes, seemed 
as a signal to Monrovia, and at once the occupiers of both cot 
and mansion were equally engaged in erecting staffs and rais- 
ing colors, until at length the perfect sea of flags and banners 
rolled oyer and throughout the town. Excitement now became 
general — the poorest, humblest, mildest citizen of Monrovia, 
warmed with the zeal and ardor all around, as busy, energetic, 
active preparation, flew from place to place, enjoining haste to 
meet the various ceremonies of the day's event. The National 
Guard, in bright arrav, their burnished arms glittering in the 
morning sun, paraded through the streets, and to the martial 
music of the accompanying band went through, at easy halt- 
ing places, a variety of graceful military evolutions, in the 
presence of fast-gathering groups of gaily dressed and respect- 
able spectators, who pressed on to witness, some to form part 
of that grand procession which gathered at the mansion by the 
sijgnal gun at half-past ten, to escort the President elect, with 
suite, to the capitol stand, where the ceremony of the inaugu- 
ration was performed. Already scores of people had assembled 
there, but hundreds yonder, in that vast square opposite, through 
which, from side to side, runs that umbrageous row of graceful 
trees, and in the eastern angle of which stands that building 
on whose basement floor the people's representatives hold ses- 
sion. It is the Government square, and at the upper entrance 
of its shady walk that fair pavilion, with its gorgeous decora- 
tions of brilliant flags and lively evergreens, its well-arranged 
seats on the raised floor within, and on its light verandahs, its 
gaily festooned motto, Union is Strength, standing over and 
beyond tbat chair of state and table, whereon are tablets and 
the Holy Word of God; its light- textured canopy of bright 
and blending colors, and its rich banners that, in towering 
pride, are gaily streaming forth beyond its canopied frame — 
that is the fair pavilion prepared for the inaugural ceremony. 
On either side of the square's shady way rows of chairs are 
occupied by dames and maidens of Liberia's gentlest blood; 
and near, behind, around, about them, are blooming youth, 

Erime manhood, and venerable age — all are there, spectators 
y the hundreds, to witness the august ceremony. Even lisp- 
ing infancy is there, being lulled to rest and quiet in the cool 
of the refreshing, winning, wooing shade of the grateful trees 
around. 

But hark! a signal — ^the procession is being formed. Hurry, 
and bustle, and confusion are alive : marshals rushing here and 
there, announcing the order of march to zealous citizens; here 
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the forming, there the displaclDg or manceuvriDg of loyal 
bands; yonder the marshaling of public bodies and of civil 
officers of State; the rash of citizens on every side; the noise, 
the tumnlt of the multitude around ; the loud and hoarse com- 
mand of military leaders high above the general din. At length 
an eager burst of joyful music welcomed the President elect 
and suite to the orderly-arranged assemblage, and, amidst ap- 
plauding hundreds, the grand procession, moving in solemn 
fitate, proceeds to the pavilion, where the inaxigural ceremony 
was performed. There, on either side of the President, sat the 
members of the Legislature — ^Hon. D. Wilson, (Speaker of the 
House of Eepresentatives,) Hon. J. W. Hilton, Hon. W. H. 
Lynch, Hon. Ellis A. Potter, Hon. J. Sommerville, Hon. Dixon, 
Hon. Bowen, Hon. Neyle, Hon. EL L. Crusoe, Hon. J. S. L» 
Parsons, Hon. G. H. Dunbar, Hon. W. D. Coleman, Hon. C. Gr. 
Roberts, members of the House of Eepresentatives; and John 
Marshall, Augustus Washington, J. M. Horace, C. H. Harmon, 
J. D. Preston, W. E. Harris, and J. W. Blackledge, Esqs., mem- 
bers of the Senate. Nearer than these, and to the President's 
left, sat the members of the late Provisional Government — Dr. 
C. B. Dunbar, Rev. Amos Herring, and Col. R. A. Sherman; 
also H. R. W. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of State; Ex-President 
J. S. Payne ; the American Consul, J. M. Turner, Esq.; Henry W. 
Dennis, Esq., Secretary of the Treasury; Col. B. P. Yates, and 
Gabriel Moore, Esq. To the left sat J. Marshall^ Esq., President 
of the Senate, (who administered the inaugural oath,) and Chief 
Justice Parsons. Many other gentlemen — Judge J. J. Ross, 
Judge D. Smith, R. R. Johnson, Esq., Judge of the Monthly 
Court; J. M. Moore, Esq., late Attorney General; James Id. 
Yates, Esq., the tJien Mayor of Monrovia; W. F. Kelson, Esq., 
present Mayor of Monrovia; J. L. Crusoe, Esq., and several 
others, sat on the platform. 

An attractive, charming, perfectly bewitching avenue of 
loveliness and beauty stretched from the steps of the pavilion 
all along the umbrageous walk. The best, the highest, haugh- 
tiest, proudest, sweetest, gentlest, loveliest, most innocent, most 
beautiful of the daughters of Liberia — all these were there. Of 
course, the very cream of the Slite converged and were attract- 
ed as to a central point round and about Lady J. J. Roberts, 
whose graceful, dignified demeanor, and affability withal, on 
this proud day, as well it might have been to her, were as re- 
markable as tney were admirable, and were gratefully appre- 
ciated, too, by many of the fair and lovely recipients of ner 
distinguished courtesies. Among the scores of ladies present 
the following, besides herself, were conspicuous: Mrs Gabriel 
Moore, wife of one of our merchant princes, and his daughters, 
Miss Eliza, Miss Rachel, and Miss Catherine Moore; Mrs. C. B. 
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Dunbar, wife of onr eminent physician, Dr. C.B. Dunbar, chief 
member of the late Provisional Government; Mrs. James Moore, 
wife of the eldest son of Gabriel Moore, Esq.; Mrs. B. P. Yatee, 
wife of our distinguished citizen. Col. Yates, Consul for Hayti; 
Mrs. Caroline McGill, widow of the late lamented and esteemed 
Dr. Samuel Ford McGill; Miss Angelina Benedict, granddaugh- 
ter of Judge' Benedict, and daughter of Mrs. McGill by a pre- 
vious marriage; Mrs. J. Payne, wife of Ex-President Payne; 
Miss Daniel Lette C. Johnson, sister to Mrs. C. B. Dunbar; 
Mrs. Henry W. Dennis, wife of our respected Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mrs. James B.Yates, wife of the late Mayor of Mon- 
rovia, and daughter of Judge Herring; Mts. Warner, wife of 
Ex-President Warner; Miss Alice Douglas; Mrs. Amos Her- 
ring, wife of the Eev. A. Herring, eldest member of the late 
Provisional Government; Mrs. J. J. Boss, wife of Judge Boss; 
Mrs. Wm. Theo. Cordes, wife of the Prussian Consul; Mrs. S. 
C. Fuller, wife of our High Sheriff; S. C. Fuller, Esq.; Mrs. H. 
E. Fuller, wife of the Eev. Mr. Fuller, Chaplain of the Senate; 
the Misses Helena and Armenia Washington, daughters of 
Senator Washington; Mrs. James P. Wiles and Miss Wiles, 
wife and daughter of James P. Wiles, Esq., late Postmaster and 
Collector of Customs ; Mrs. C. L. Evans ; Mrs. M. A. Eoberts, 
widow of the late Dr. Eoberts; Mrs. Anthony D.Williams; 
Mrs. J. W. Hilton, wife of the late acting Attorney General, 
Counsellor of the Supreme Court; Mrs. J. W. Blackledge, wife 
of Senator J. W. Blackledge; Mrs. J. Dixon, wife of Hon. J. 
Dixon ; Mrs. George Dunbar, wife of Hon. G. Dunbar ; Mrs, 
Hilary E. W. Johnson ; Mrs. L. E. Eoberts, wife of Eev. Eob- 
erts, of Cape Mount; Miss Catharine Gardiner, daughter of 
Vice President Gardiner ; Mrs. Martha A. Payne; Mrs. Zacha- 
rias Eoberts, wife of Z. Eoberts, Esq., of Sinoe County; Mrs. 
Edward Liles; Mrs. Maria Cue Powell; Miss Mary A. Andep. 
son ; Mrs. John O. Hines ; Mrs. Eose Savage : Mrs. R, L. Brown: 
Mrs. Nehemiah Eichardson, of Virginia; Miss Florence Lane; 
Miss J. Ajons; Miss Morgiana Underwood; Mrs. Henry Coop- 
er ; Mrs. Eobert E. Johnson, widow of the late Treasurer; the 
Misses Emily and Agnes Moore, daughters of J. Moore, Esq., 
Surveyor; Mrs. Joseph Mcintosh ; Mrs. Frances Gross, from 
Bassa; Miss Sarah Gross and sister; and Miss Leonora Wil- 
liams, from Cape Palmas. 

In the presence of this august gathering, amidst the search- 
ing, penetrating look of hundreds, the excited gaze of vari- 
ously influenced thousands, the President elect, with iron-will 
composure, uttered the binding words and took the solemn vow 
that rendered him the inducted President of Liberia. All at 
once the accomplished fact was told by the impatient band of 
music bursting forth in martial strains of ecstacy and triumph, 
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and by a nation of congratulations and of loud huzzas; while 
the jealous cannon promptly joined, and proclaimed the gen- 
eral joy in one-and-twenty thundering peals. 

The swearing in of A. W. G ardiner, Esq., as Vice President, 
also took place, after which the various courtesies of the occa- 
sion were exchanged, and again the grand procession formed 
and marched in state to the Government mansion. At a later 
period of the day President Eoberts, with his suite, presided 
at a grand public banquet; and in the evening he addressed a 
large and respectable assemblage from the verandah of his 
dwelling. Vice President A. W. Gardiner, Ex-Presidents Payne 
and Smith, Dr. C. B. Dunbar, Hon. J. W. Hilton, Hon. W. H. 
Lynch, Gabriel Moore, Esq., and other leading gentlemen, ad- 
dressed the people oA this occasion, and elicited loud applause, 
while being listened to with profound respect. The energy, 
patriotism, and loyalty of Col. Yates on this, more than any 
other period of the day, was conspicuous, and gained the ad- 
miration and approbation of his fellow-citizens. 

At night there was a grand illumination of the capital, the 
inhabitants vieing with one another for the palm of excellence 
in th6ir manifestation of their loyalty. Our space will only 
permit us to observe that foremost of the illuminated residences 
which we saw were those of Ex-President Payne, McGill and 
Brothers, Col. B. C. Yates, Dr. C. B. Dunbar, W. F. Nelson, 
Esq., (where the Vice President for the time being resided,) 
Gabriel Moore, Esq., W. T. Cordes, (Prussian Consul,) James 
B. Yates, (late Mayor of Monrovia,) Eev. H. E. Fuller, S. B. 
Fuller, Esq., (High Sheriff,) and Mr. Kobert K. Johnson. The 
illumination was kept up with the utmost spirit and Sclat until 
10 p. m., when a splendid lantern procession promenaded 
through the town, and ended thus the orderly and attractive 
enjoyments of, we trust, this auspicious Inauguration Day. 



A NATIVE AFBICAirS ADDBESS. 

The following address was recently delivered on "Children's 
Day," at Morristown, N. J., by Eev. Charles A. Pitman, Dele- 
gate from the Liberia Annual Conference to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States: 

Dear Christian Friends: My time, like myself, is rapidly 
passing away. I have no time for apologies. I am here to 
tell you a brief, but to me a pleasant and very sweet story of 
an African youth convicted and converted by the power of 
God's Word and the Holy Ghost. I was once a worshipper of 
idols, but now I trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. I stand before 

2 
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yoa 88 an eridence of the power of God to forgive sin, and as 
proof tbat the Gospel can shine down into the lowest depths 
of heathenism, and liberate the soul from the thraldom of sin. 
I wish to say also that, under God, I owe my couTersion to 
the labors of the devoted and self-saerificins: missionaries whom 
you have sent forth, and who have given their lives to the 
cause of God in Africa. 

As nearly as I can ascertain I am now thirty years of age. 
I am a native of the Queah tribe, and was born in Montserrado 
County, within the Bepublic of Liberia. In my youth I was 
a miserable, degraded heathen boy. I knew nothing about 
God. It is true, we had in our language a word (Greepaw) 
which indicates a Supreme Being, but it has been applied to 
all sorts of idols ; so that, to my mind, it conveyed no correct 
idea of the true God. I thought only of those disgusting idols 
which I saw before me, and which I was taught to call Gree- 
paw. Dear friends, I was lost, and I wish I could give you 
some idea of what that word means. 1 was lost — utterly, hope- 
lessly lost; but blessed be God, 

** Jesus soaght me when a stranger. 
Wandering from tho fold of God ; 
He, to rescue me from danger. 
Interposed His precious oiood." 

While I was still a wretched sinner, one of your missionaries, 
Bev. Mr. Wilson, came across me, and taking a kindly interest 
in my case, he removed me to White Plains, and placed me in 
the Mission school, where I was taught by that devoted mis- 
sionary lady, Mrs. Ann Wilkins, now in glory. Thanks to her 
kind and persevering efforts, I was instructed in civilization 
and religion, was led to see myself a sinner, and was happily 
converted to God. Since that time I have been trying, in my 
weak way, to show the genuineness of my conversion, and to 
do all I can toward proclaiming the tidings of salvatiofi to my 
benighted countrj^men. 

Dear friends, you may read about Africa, but until you see 
it you cannot have a correct idea of its awfully degraded con- 
dition. Nothing but the Goppel of our Lord Jesus Christ can 
save its wretched people; and I can testif}'' by my own happy 
experience that this Gosj^el is able to do it. The Gospel is tho 
power of God unto salvation. It can bring even tho lowest of 
our race to the highest elevation. Blessed Eeformer, move 
forward in thy glorious work. When I remember the power 
of the Gospel, I do not despair of Africa. The day of her sal- 
vation will come — it must come. 

Now, children, I wish to say a few words to you. In heathen 
Africa there is no knowledge of God, no Sunday school, no 
education. The people worship alligators, snakes, lizards, lakes, 
and streams of water, and other similar objects. To these ob- 
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^ Jectfl they offer rice, fowls, and blood. Tou^ dear children, can 
do mach toward converting these degraded idolaters. By your 
prayers, your contributions, and yonr good example, you cao 
aid in bringing them to the Saviour. I hope the Church does 
BOt tkink that the missionary money spent in Western Africa 
has been thrown away. It has not been lost* A good work 
bas been accomplished. Many souls have been saved, some of 
whom are now rejoicing in Heaven* There are to-day in 
Africa a goodly number of Christian men and women, who are 
daily trying to lead Christian lives and help forward the cause 
of God. The work is going on, and we greatly need your sup* 

Krt. I beseech you to aid us.^ It is my purpose to spend the 
lance of my life preaching the Gtyspol io AMtia to my own 
people, and I beg you all to pray fbr me. 

I hope you wifl kindly excuee these imperfect remarks. My 
h^art is fillip but it will require eternity to tell all about the 
love of Jesus in bringing me from darkness t^i^ light, and mak* 
ing me a child of Grod. 



THE V£l£ LIFTED. 

All doubt as to the safety of Dr. Livingstori\& is set at rest 
hy the letters received from him amd fi-om M*. Stanley, the 
N<ew York Herald*^ correspondent. These letters contain full 
accounts of the most dari'ng aBd wondlB^ftll enterprise ev^ 
utidertakeft by any jo«rnal — an enterprise that rightly be- 
longed to a nation, which should have sought for its long4oBlr 
subject, rather than to an individufltl of anotber country, iii^ 
spired by sentiments of humanity. 

The expedition of the Htrald correspondent, starting from 
Zaneibar with a large caravan, occupied eleven months in 
traversing the 2,059^ miles before Livingstone was met, though 
he was found not 500 miles from the Coast, It en'countered' 
many hardships and dangers, having to fight its way through 
hostile territories, and passing through hundreds of miles rarely 
traveled even by Arabs, so that perhaps there was never greater 
astonishmeBt than that; felt by Livingstone when he was" 
startled by the news that a white man was waiting to meet' 
him. 

The meeting at XJjyi, at the juncture when it occurred, wa» 
providential. The JDoctor had pursued his eventfhl explora^ 
tions until he had become assured that he was approaehin|f 
their successful issue, when his attendants mutinied and abso^ 
lutely refused to proceed, obliging him to retuirn to Ujiji, "a^ 
lyaffled, sick, weary, and destitute man." In tbatsitwation Mr; 
Stanley met him a fortnight alter his arrival, and^elicited frott 
kkxm the story of the travels and discoveries and suffering for 
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five years, that bave unlocked a geograpbieat problem hereto- 
fore shrouded in mystery, and are to have a direct bearing 
on the civilization and Christianization of an immense conti- 
nent. 

In spite of the treachery and desertion, not only of his Af- 
rican attendants but of those commissioned to furnish him> 
supplies, Dr. Livingstone is convinced that the Chambesi, " a 
thin stream" when he first crossed it, is the headwaters of the 
Nile itself: thufS proving that the ancient river of Egypt rises 
eleven degrees south of the equator, instead of half a degree 
north of it, as has been supposed, making the whole length of 
this wonderful and mysterious riVer 2,600 miles: Livingstone 
having thus added a thousand miles to- its estimated length. 
Tbe whole of the remaining secret is contained within the 180 
miles of territory which he still intends to explore. In the 
countries through which be passed, he tells of ivory so cheap 
and plentiful as to be used for door-posts f of the skillful manu- 
facture of fine grass cloth, rivaling that of India f^ of a people 
nearly white and extemely handsome, whom he supposes to 
be descendants of the ancient Egyptians; of copper mines at 
Katanga which have been worked for ages, and of docile and 
friendly peoples. 

After spending some weeks together, during which thes©^ 
two daring and enthusiastic men explored the head of the 
Lake Tanganyika, they parted March 12: Dr. Livingston e^ 
cheered and refreshed by the news and supplies and the re- 
markable expression of sympathy he had experienced, turning 
back to the dark interior; and Mr. Stanley, rewarded by the 
consciousness of a world^s approval of hi& heroic and success- 
ful enterprise, returning with the glad news that was to elec- 
trify Christendom. 

Sir H. C. Eawlinson, President of the Koyal Geographical 
Society, writes to the London Times the following explanation 
of the whereabouts of the African explorer: 

" The Unyanyembe, to which Livingstone had retired from 
Ujiji, in order apparently to be in easy communication with 
the Coast, must certainly be the country midway between the 
lake and Zanzibar, and the underground path which the Doc- 
tor was about to examine, and which in all probability is tho^ 
same as that noticed in hi* previous letterg arud more fully 
described on native authority by Colonel Grants must be 
sought for therefore to the south of this region. Livingstone, 
in the letter alluded to, named this curious spot Bua, and on 
a reference to the map a nullah, or ravine, called Euaha, will be 
found exactly on the line between Unyanyembe and Lake^ 
K"yassa, so that we may, without much chance of error, sup*' 
pose the Doctor to be now es^loi^ing in that directioiu 
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"As we now hear of Livingstone having proceeded from 
Manyema to the north of Tanganyika, and having found all 
the rivers flowing into the lake, I am constrained to believe 
that the Easiji or Rusizi, at the north end, is the channel by 
which the Cazembe waters, whioh Livingstone had traced up 
from about 12 degrees south, discharge themselves into the 
iake. Another very important consideration is also forced on 
our notice. As the waters of the lake are perfectly sweet, it 
is certain that there must be an outflow from its basin as well 
as an inflow; and as this outflow does not exist on its western 
side, it must be sought for on the eastern shore of the lake, 
probably near its southern extremity, where Mr. McQueen long 
ago laid down the Lufiji, discharging itself into the Indian 
Ocean in about 8 degrees south. Livingstone, however, if he 
really proceeded south from Unyanyembe to examine the sub- 
terranean passage at Eua, will no doubt satisfy himself as to 
this possible outflow of the Tanganyika Lake.'' 



THE EAST AFBIGAN SLAYE-TSADE-AXEBIGA'B DUTY. 

In the excitement of our Presidential campaign, the import- 
ance of a late announcement by Earl Granville in the House 
of Lords has been quite overlooked. Discussion having arisen 
on the imperative obligation resting upon Christian England 
to do something towards suppressing the horrible slave-trade 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa, headquarters at Zanzibar, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the Government had 
already moved in the matter. Communications had been 
sent to the Governments of France, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Portugal, stating the facts of the case, and asking 
for Co-operation. This step, we may explain, had been taken 
before the appearance of Dr. Livingstone's letters, expatiating 
upon the horrors of the slave traffic, as seen by himself in the 
region most depopulated by it. Independently of the large home 
trade in slaves, to supply Zanzibar and the near Eastern Coast, 
there is an estimated export of 90,000 slaves a year. These 
go to Arabia, Persia, and Madagascar. As slaves are mostly 
taken in war by armed bands of Turks and Arabs, (native 
negro kings co-operating with the invaders,) and the slaughter 
is frightful — the poor negroes resisting capture to the last— 
the number of slaves borne away to the Coast represents but 
a small part of the misery which the traffic entails upon that 
people. 

The Bishop of Winchester, who has closely investigated 
the subject, says that for one slave secured five or ten natives 
are killed, and that the depopulation of Africa through the 
slave-trade on the Eastern Coast proceeds at the frightful 
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rate of from 350,000 to 500,000 a jcmt. There are also iDcidentai 
wroDgs iDflicted, siieli as driTiDg Datives awaj from thcv homes, 
despoiiiDg their fields, rainiDg enterpriseB of all kinds, and 
makiDg the African, who is natnrallj peaeefal toward tlie 
white man, the bitter foe of all miamonaries and honest 
travelers. The slare-trade is a black cload brooding over the 
Afrir-an Continent and breaking in a rain o£ death. It is a 
atrange faeu that while England has been spending vast suna 
in keeping a fleet on the Western Coast, to crush the exporjL 
ftlave-irade there, she has made a treaty with the Saltan of 
Zanzibar, permitting slaves to be exported from his dominions. 
The public sentiment of England k banning to demand thst 
she shall now negotiate new treaties with that miniatare des- 
potism, providing for the extinction of the .ex]>ort and doonca- 
tic slave-trade, and that, at any rate, the exp<»t trade shooM 
be suppressed. Bat as this philanthropie work would reqidm 
a large oatlaj, and as England is not the only Pow^'eonoenned^ 
•he is right in looking for help to other agents in the work of 
eivilizatioo. Therefore she appeals to France, the XTnited 
States, Germany, and Portugal. The foil correspondence has 
not been printed ; hot we are told that the United States send 
a cordial reply ; that France responds favorably ; and that Porte- 
gal expresses a desire to co-operate. The German Imperial 
Government waits to consult some of the chambers of eom- 
meree interested in the East Africau trade, but it is belicTed 
that she will gladly join in so beneficent an enterprise. This 
eountry has no great trade with Zanzibar or Ea^m Afriea 
in that vicinity, nor would the extinction of the slave-trade 
be of present pecuniaTy advantage to us; bnt this is a qnestion 
which must be judged of by higher rules and with lai^ger 
▼iews. We owe it to humanity and to Christianity to make 
our influence felt for good beyond the limits o€ the Bepublie. 
From such a motive this Government has co-operated with 
Great Britain in crushing out the slave traffic on the West 
African Coast; and the same motive presses on ns to transfer 
that espionage and power to the other side ei the eontinenk 
The highest philanthropy in this regard is entir^y consistent 
with our true national interests. For this eountry is now so 
intimately connected by trade and myriad other ties with the 
whole world, that the sufferings of other pe<^e make as to 
suffer also. 

Africa cannot be stripped of her poor diildren, her culti- 
vated lands laid waste, her dealings in the world's products 
stopped, and ev^y missionary effort at evangeliaation be 
ruthlessly frustrated by land pirates, without some part oi 
the injurious effects being experienced here. There may bs 
olyectiona to foreign alliances and entanglements for many 
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Other purposes, but we see none to this one. The aid expected 
from the United States will not be large. England, France, 
and Germany will probably do the greater part of the work. 
But we would have this country represented fairly in the joint 
effort to stamp out this gigantic crime against humanity. — 
Journal of Commerce. 

From the (Monrovian) tiepublican, Jane 29. 
AFFAIS8 IN LIBEEIA. 

Officers of Government. — The Cabinet — Secretary of State, 
H. E. W. Johnson; Secretary of the Treasury, H. W. Dennis; 
Attorney General, W. M. Davis. Treasurer, H. E. Fuller; Comp- 
troller, J. R. Freeman. County Officers, — Montserrado County — 
Judge of the Monthly Court, Philip Gross; Collector of Cus- 
toms, H. D. Brown ; District Attorney, J. M. Moore. Grand 
Bassa County — Superintendent, J. D. Preston; Collector of 
Customs, J. J. Cheeseman; Judge of the Monthly Court, W. 
Brumskine; Sub-Treasurer, Jas. R. Moore, District Attorney, 
J. W. Powell. Since County — Superintendent, H. C. Brooks; 
Collector of Customs, J. C. Dunbar; Sub-Treasurer, Russell 
Minis; District Attorney, D. M. Payne. Maryland County — 
Superintendent, J. T. Gibson; Collector of Customs, J. W. 
Ashton ; Sub-Treasurer, D. R. Fletcher; District Attorney, J. 
M. Thompson. 

The Month. — ^J.une, most dreaded of all the months, has 
passed off with J}y far not as much rain, nor so great a scarcity 
in the provision line, as had been anticipated. The quick 
and uniform opportunities afforded by the British steamers 
for receiving foreign supplies has gone far to relieve any 
pressure in that direction. The imported supplies of East 
India rice, rendered necessary from causes pointed out in 
our last issue, have been quite adequate to the demand. Th^ 
Oil season is fairly in, and business has during the month 
worn quite a lively aspect around the wharves. 

The third session of the Court of Common Pleas closed after 
a week's sitting. The Government's District Attorney, Dr. J. 
M. Moore, entered nolle prosequi in all the remaining cases 
against parties indicted for participating in the late Roy e ad- 
ministration difficulties, some of them paying slight fines and 
'costs. All who were sentenced and committed to prison for th^ 
offences growing out of the same affair are now out of prison, 
except John N. Lewis, D. Simpson, and Mr. Emory; they are 
not very closely confined. Whilst the jail is undergoing repairs, 
they are in Mr. Blyden's late residence, and are permitted to 
go freely about the house and yard and to receive their fami- 
lies and friends. 
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empire ; on which oooasion he was addressed by one of the 
prominent citizens — since Vice President of the Republic — Dr, 
James S. Smith, speaking for himself and his colored brethren 
there: 

"Among the early and tried friends of Liberia the name of 
Ealph R. Garley stands prominent, and we, venerable and 
reverend sir, say, in the fullness of our hearts, we thank you. 
The palms that have sprung up in every direction and yield 
rivers of oil, that invite the merchant fleet of legitimate traders 
that you see in our harbors, thank you. No longer do the hell- 
hounds of the devil — ^the slave-traders — ^infest our Coast and 
strip Africa of her sons and daughters ; no more do the tribes 
on this Coast shudder to see a white man. Their smiling faces 
thank you. Slave barracoons are no more to be seen; they 
are numbered with the things that have passed. But churches 
of the living God, with their steeples pointing heavenward, 
houses of respectable dimensions and architectural by con- 
struction, that would not disgrace any city of Christendom, 
rise up and thank you. Schools and College, halls of justice, 
and executive mansion and departments swell the number, 
and cry aloud we thank you. The influx of emigrants, who hail 
this as the promised land, and the Ethiopian in the far interior* 
as they catch the sound from us and our children, will continue! 
to cry we thank you'' 

Mr. Gurley was blessed with one of the mildest and gentlest 
of dispositions, exhibiting at all times and under all circum- 
stances, that calmness and serenity of soul for which he was 
remarkable, and which never forsook him. This trait of his 
character was very strikingly manifested in his placid smile, 
his mild, benevolent face and gentle manner, which charmed 
every one who came in contact with him, and was one of the 
secrets of his great success throughout the United States and 
in Europe as an advocate and defender of the cause of African 
Colonization. 

He had the most steadfast trust in God and his Saviour, 
which gave him consolation and peace which the world could 
neither give nor take away. Thus, through his long and 
useful life, he preserved a good report, showing forth in his 
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pure walk and conversation the beauties of holiness. He had 
many trials and vicissitudes, but he met them all with a tran- 
quil and cheerful spirit. When the summons came he was 
ready to surrender his stewardship with joy, in the bright 
assurance he had of acceptance by the Father. Of the de- 
ceased it may be truthfully said — 

" Life's labor done, as sinks the day, 
Light from its load the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies." 



LETTER FROM MR. JEFFFRSON BRACEWELL. 

Mr. Bracewell emigrated from Valdosta, Georgia, in the fall of last year, 

accompanied by his large family and a number of his friends, making a party 

of upwards of sixty persons. After being in Liberia some six months, he 

voluntarily writes : 

Aethikgton, Libeeia, June 20, 1872. 

Deab Sib: I seat myself to inform you how I am getting along. My 

family are all well at this time^ I did not lose one of them in the fever. The 

members of my company are all well except one, who is now in bed. I 

asked the Agent, when I arrived at Monrovia, to send me and my family and 

company to Arthington at once. He did so. As soon as my people got so 

that I could commence farming, I went to work. To-day I have about two 

acres in sugar cane — the most of it is higher than my head — three in corn, 

two in rice, and six in cassada. I am also eating corn and potatoes of my 

own raising. I have built me a house, and am building another. I want 

you to send me a sugar cane-mill, fourteen inches in diameter, with two 

boilers, one fifty and the other holding sixty gallons. I would have written 

to you before this, but I wanted to know something about things here. This 

is a good country. I remain, yours, truly, Jefpebsoit Bracewell. 



DOING WELL. 

The following brief paragraph from a business letter cannot but encourage 
and gratify those who aided in the settlement of the people referred to by 
our valued correspondent : 

North Carolina, July 22, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I have received letters from some of my people in Liberia. 
They write they are doing well and are satisfied, and also that their children 
are going to school, and they have regular night meetings and preaching on 
Sunday, having built a church since they went out. John says any man 
that will work can live, and some of them say with one half the labor it 
requires here. The interest I feel for them will cease with my life. 
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APPLICATION FROM MOBILE, ALABAMA, 

Liberia needs population from the United States to strengthen her and to 
advance the Christian civilization of Africa. Oar colored people want to go 
there, bat they are not able to pay their own expenses. Believing that Liberia 
is the best place for them, and that they can do a good part for the elevation 
of their kith and kin in Africa, shall we decline to help them ? Will our 
friends enable us to say to the esteemed writer of the following letter that 
Stephen Cephas and his family and party shall have passage on the Ist of 
November next? 

Mobile, Alabama, July 1, 1872. 

Deab Sib : I am requested to write to you by a respectable colored man 
named Stephen Cephas. I have known him a long time, and can give testi- 
mony to his fidelity to his owners when a slave, and to his good conduct 
since tbat time. He has long had a desire to go to Liberia with his family. 
He is indastrious and steady, but it takes about all he earns to support his 
family. I saw him a few days since, and he told me that there were forty 
persons who wished to go with him, provided their expenses would be paid. 
Will you please inform me whether they can go to Liberia, on what terms, 
and when a vessel will be going to that country? What outfit will they 
require? And any other information you will be kind enough to give me on 
their behalf. Please reply as soon as convenient, and you will oblige. 

Yours, respectfully. 



OUB LIBEBIA COBBESPONBENCE. 

MoNBOViA, June 4, 1872. 

There are thirty-eight scholars in the Preparatory Department of Liberia 
College, and in the College proper there are ten students. Of the number in 
the Preparatory Department five are native Africans. At present there are 
but two Professors at i\d College, viz : Prof. M. H. Freeman and Prof. H. 
E. W. Johnson. Mr. A. T. Ferguson is principal of the Preparatory De- 
partment. 

The state of things in Liberia is peaceable, and the people generally are 
engaged in their usual avocations. Our currency is gradually coming up to 
par value, and it is hoped that it soon will be as good as ever it was. We 
are getting in all the debentures and other dutiable paper as fast as possible. 
All begin to feel the beneficial effects of the financial measures lately adopted, 
to rid the country of the evils consequent upon the issuing of such a variety 
and large amounts of Government dutiable paper. While this is being done, 
rigid economy has to be observed. 

The trade in palm-oil is very good this season, and oar merchants are 
doing a pretty lively business. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIOEKCE. 

Bishop Roberts writes from his residence in Liberia, nnder date of April 
18th, that he had been very sick, and was at that date recovering very slowly. 
He thinks his sickness has been " a means of grace " to him. He urges upon 
oar attention the necessity of means to bestow more culture upon the candi' 
dates for the ministry, and larger appropriations to their mission, in order 
to more permanent and persistent effort among the natives, declaring that 
the men are on hand ready and willing for the work. 

Liberia Baptist Mission.— Rev. Jacob Vonbrun writes from Vonbrun- 
yille, May 8, that he is gathering souls to Christ. The people of the sar- 
rounding native tribes are ready to listen, and a new chapel was to be finished 
in two or three months. Three day schools have been organized at different 
points among the natives, one of them thirty miles in the interior. The work 
makes progress, and the natives far and near are begging that the Gospel 
may be sent to them. 

Rev. Alexander Crummell, having found his health impaired by a 
continuous residence in Africa for several years past, is now on a visit to 
the United States. He arrived in New York about the middle of May. 

Need of Laborers. — A native laborer in Liberia writes thus: "I am 
encouraged by a kind Providence to labor among my people, many of whom 
are now inquiring after the way of salvation. Nine youths have been re^ 
ceived into the visible church of Christ. I regret to state the great need 
of laborers in this important station. I am here alone, without any aj> 
sistant. I am engaged in preaching and superintending the building of 
the church, the day and Sabbath-school." 

Deaths. — Intelligence has been received of the death of Dr. Moore, of 
Liberia. He was the son of the Rev. J. M. Moore, presiding elder in the 
M. E. Church, and was the only physician in Sinoe county. Also, of the 
death of Miss Matilda Johnson, teacher of a female academy in Monrovia. 
She was the daughter of Hon. Henry W. Johnson, formerly of Canandaigua, 
New York, and now a valued citizen of the Republic. Died at Liverpool, 
on the 23d May, thirteen hours after landing from the steamer Mandingo^ 
Ann, the beloved wife of the Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

Shengay Mission. — The Rev. Mr. Goraer, the chief of this Mission, having 
spent a few days here, has returned to Shengay ; Rev. Mr. Evans, of the same 
Mission, is now here. Both the Missions are said to be leaving upon the 
Sherbro country the impress of American energy and Christian enterprise. 
We would earnestly call the attention of these laborers to the Gallinaa coun- 
try, so easily accessible to them, which has never yet been blessed with the 
presence of a Christian teacher. That country was one of the principal agen- 
cies in the demoraliEation of this portion of Africa: will not Christian philan- 
thropists endeavor to make it one of the chief inlets of healing and elevatioQ 
to this benighted land? Prince Manna, now on the verge of the grave, is 
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anxious, among the last acts of his life, to welcome the heralds of Christianity 

and civilization. Shall he enjoy this privilege before he dies? — The Negro. 

Water at Siebra Leoke. — We congratulate the community of Free- 
town on the supply, through the liberal forethought of Sir Arthur Kennedy, 
and the skill and energy of Mr. Surveyor Jenkins, of a great desideratum. 
Pure and delicious water from the mountains is now being distributed, by 
means of pipes, in various parts of the town. — Ibid, 

A German Scientific Expedition, under the command of Baron Carl 
Fritsch, Dr. Carl Koch, and Dr. J. Rein, learned naturalists, has set out for 
the purpose of exploring the Western Coast of Africa. They have begun 
iheir scientific explorations at Morocco and the Canary Islands. Through 
the active interest of Don Juan Padros Prim, the Spanish Consul in this 
Colony, the expedition will also visit Freetown, and we may have an op- 
portunity of welcoming these illustrious and learned strangers. — Ibid. 

The GrOLD Coast under British Rule. — The people of the Gold Coapt, 
West Africa, will keep the anniversary of the cession of Elmina and other 
Dutch towns to Great Britain as one of the most important days in their 
history. They will be able to trace much of their onward progress clearly 
np to the 6th April, 1872, when the Dutch flag was lowered and that of 
England hoisted in its place amid salvos of artillery and other fitting demon- 
strations. The whole of the sea-coast from Asinee to Popo is now under one 
sole and only protection and jurisdiction. — African Times. 

Services Recognized. — The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. 
J. Pope Hennessy, Acting Governor-in-Chief of the West African Settlements, 
and of Mr. Herbert T. Ussher, Administrator of the Gold Coast, to be Com- 
panions of the Order of St. Micliael and St. George, in recognition of their 
colonial services, and more especially on the recent occasion of the cession of 
the Dutch Settlements on the Gold Coast to her Majesty. — Ibid. 

Fernando Po. — At the recent Primitive Methodist Missionary anniversary 
in England, the Rev. R. W. Burnett, from Fernando Po, gave some inter- 
esting particulars of the work in which, since February, 1870, he and Mr. 
Roe had been associated. The island was about thirty-six miles long by 
twenty-five broad. The inhabitants included Europeans, Spanish settlers, 
and persons from various parts of the African Coast. The native *' Boobies*' 
were a dark and degraded people, but not savages. In entering on the work 
of the Mission, they had been assisted by finding those who had profited in 
previous years by the labors of the Baptist and Wesleyan mi.ssionaries ; the 
former once had a Mission in the island, but were driven therefrom during 
the reign of Isabella. A considerable number of the people voluntarily left 
the island with the missionary, rather than be deprived of their Bible and their 
Sabbaths, and founded a colony on the Coast of Africa. They now have a 
congregation of two hundred every Sabbath, besides schools and class-meet- 
ings, and the latter were well attended. 
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From the Methodist Quarterly Review for July, 187X 
LIBEEIA, ITS STATUS AHB ITS FIELD. 

BY EEV. EDWABD W. BLYDEH, M. A. 
(Ck>ncladed from page 269.) 

The Yeys extend from Gallinas, their northern boundary, to 
Little Cape Mount, their southern boundary ; and they stretch 
inland about two days* journey. They have invented an 
alphabet for writing their own language, and are enjoying the 
blessings of a written system, for which they are entirely in- 
debted to their own ingenuity and enterprise. Next to the 
Mandingoes, they are the most interesting and promising of 
the aboriginal population of Liberia. Some of their learned 
men, adepts in the traditional lore of the country, have in- 
formed us that the Yeys are closely related to the Mandingoes; 
that they were originally inhabitants of a distant region north- 
east of their present country; and that, driven away from their 
home by war, they crossed the mountains and came to the 
Coast, where they carried on successful warfare against the 
tribes whom they found on the seaboard. Continually press- 
ing toward the south, driving the weaker tribes before them, 
and forming alliance with the stronger ones, they eventually 
reached the banks of the St. John's river, in the County of 
Grand Bassa. Having acquired an ascendant influence over 
the country through which they had passed, the principal men 
retraced their steps and settled in the region of Wakora, 
(Grand Cape Mount,) as a more delightful section of country 
than any they had seen. 

We are quite disposed to credit this statement. First, be- 
cause the Yeys, occupying the narrow extent of country be- 
tween Gallinas and Little Cape Mount, are an entirely distinct 
people from the Mendi, on the north of them, and the Deys, 
on the south. The Mendi and Dey languages have no partio- 
nlar affinity with the Yey. Second, because the Mandingoes 
and all the tribes north of Liberia have a tradition of a ^reat 
and wide-spread war in their country about the close of the 
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seventeenth century, waged by the Foulah Mohammedans for 
the spread of their religion. Dr. Koelle, who lived five years 
at Sierra Leone, and made a oollection of African etoriea, gives 
a very interesting aceonnt of those belligerent operations, 
gathered from the lips of intelligent natives.* It le possible 
that the Veys, unwilling to adopt the faith of Islam, and not 
able to resist the conquering hosts, retreated to the Bonthweat 
and settled in their present locality, where, like the Pelasgians 
in Etruria, they have retained, amid so many incongruous ele- 
ments, their tribal integrity. 

The plan recently suggested by Bishop Payne, of occupying 
that country with an extensive and vigorous mission, is most 
important and interesting; and we venture to affirm, from our 
own experience in the interior of that region, that no country 
on the Coast presents such an opening for. sanitary advantages, 
and far-reaching evangelical and educational results, as Cape 
Mount and its adjaceot interior. "The Tey tribe," says Bishop 
Payne, " are the most intelligent of any on the West "Coast. It 
was this people who, some fifteen years ago, invented a sylla- 
bic alphabet. They hold constant intercourse with the Man- 
dingoes and other Mohammedan tribes in the far interior, and 
these intelligent neighbors are fast converting them to their 
false faith." 

The mission school which the Episcopalians have opened at 
Toto-Coreh, east of Boporo, through the watcbl^l energy of Rev. 
G. W. Gibson, of Monrovia, is nearer to Cape Monnt than to 
Monrovia, so that they have already planted their first outpost 
toward the vast interior. A mission established on Cape Mount, 
according to the ripe judgment of Bishop Payne, would enjoy 
the greatest facilities and advantages for carrying on an edu- 
cational establishment; while the opportunity of visiting the 
stations at Boporo and beyond, in the charming hill country, 
within one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles, at which a 
missiobary and his fkmily could reside during a part of the 
year, would be the means of proaerving health and vigor. 

The next tribe of importance accessible to, and under the 
influence of, the Liberian Bepublic, are the Pessehs, located 
about seventy miles firom the Coast, and extending about one 
hubdred miles from north to sooth. They m«y be called the 
peaaants of West Afl-ica, They supply moat of the domestic 
slaves for the Voys, Bassaa, Mandiogocs, and Kroo.i. They are 
hard-working and industrious. It is said that the work of a 
Peaseh man ib worth twice as much a day as that of a Vey or 
Basso. Tho natives in the low alluvial lands of the Coast, who 

*— " -^■--^'*- -»ly for the cultivation of their lands upon 

■ BOf the Pessehs, who have practiced ag- 
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riculture on the difficult slopes of their hilly country. This 
people are entirely pagan. I^o missionary effort, except that 
of George L. Seymour, about fifteen years ago, and which was 
abandoned because of his death, has ever been attempted among 
them, fie was supported by the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

A very interesting tribe, next interior to the Pessehs, has 
recently been brought into treaty relations with Liberia by 
Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, namely, the Barline. The Barline 
country, about eight days' journey northeast from Monrovia, 
was visited in 1858 by Mr. James L. Sims, an intelligent young 
Liberian. Mr. Sims describes Palaka, the capital of Barline, 
as it appeared at that time, as follows: 

^Palaka, which contained about four thousand inhabitants, 
half of whom were Mann i-Mohammedans, and was surrounded 
by a clay wall nine or ten feet high, had, every appearance of 
being a very old town. The wall in some places was in a very 
dilapidated condition. The town is situated in a valley, with 
high mountains on the east and west. In front is a beautiful 
little river, with a vine bridge over it. Between the river and 
the town were several very large cotton trees, and a large bor- 
der of black granite rock. In the center of the town was a 
market-square. The people were the most industrious, and 
apparently the most happy, I ever met with; it seemed that 
the whole country was one immense rice farm. The Moham- 
medan women had seveittl establishments for manufacturing 
earthenware; while the Barline women prepared rice, palm 
oil, and other necessaries for market." 

In describing his experiences at another town, he thus writes: 

*<The sun is down. From the eastern part of the town comes 
the sound of voices, floating on the evening zephyr, sweet, 
plaintive, and mournful. The followers of Mohammed are at 
prayer. About one-third of the inhabitants of this town are 
Mohammedans, who have settled in Barline for the purpose of 
trafficking with Eling Boatswain's people, and some of them 
are very often seen in the settlements. The country of these 

Jeople is called Manni. They are scattered all through the 
^esseh, Barline, and King Boatswain's country.'"'' 

According to the account of Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, the 
latest esqplorer, there are no Mohammedans at present in the 
Barline country. 

The next tribe, proceeding south along the Coast, is that of 
the Bassas, occupying a coast line of over sixty miles, and ex- 
tending about' the same distance inland. They are the great 

^MttylABd OoloBlaaftioa Joamtk/* toL z» pw ioa 
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producers of palm-oil and cam- wood, which are sold to foreign- 
ers by thousands of tons annually. The Bassa people, numer- 
ically considered, are a very important field for missionary 
operations. The Northern Baptist Missionary Society estab- 
lished a mission among these people in 1835, conducted by 
Messrs. Crocker, Mylne, and Clarke, and subsequently by 
Messrs Goodman and Sherman. The language was studied 
out and reduced to writing ; as many as three schools, embrac- 
ing in all nearly a hundred pupils, were organized and taught, 
in a great measure, by the missionaries; preaching was main- 
tained statedly at three places, and occasionally at a great 
many more; and large portions of the New Testament were 
translated into the Bassa language. But notwithstanding this 
promising commencement, the mission has been now for sev- 
eral years suspended. 

Mr. Jacob W. Vonbrunn, a son of a subordinate king of the 
G-rand Bassa people, but a zealous Christian missionary, has 
just returned to his native country from a visit to the United 
States, with the valuable results of his experience in that 
Christian land, and with the assistance afforded by Christian 
friends, to push forward among his people the work of Chris- 
tian civilization. The Southern Baptist Convention has lately 
resumed missionary operations among the Bassas. 

The Kroomen, occupying the region of country south of Bas- 
sa, are a large and powerful tribe, and, in many respects, more 
remarkable than the Bassas. They extend about seventy miles 
along the Coast, and only a few miles inland. They are the 
sailors of West Africa. They are shrewd, intelligent, and 
manly, never enslaving or selling each other. The only mis- 
sionary effort among this tribe was made by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, about thirty years ago, at Settra 
Kroo. This mission was very successful while it lasted, but it 
has lon^ since ceased operations; and this large and important 
tribe is left without God and without hope in the world. 

Bordering upon the southeastern boundaries of the Kroos 
are the Greboes, another large and influential tribe, extending 
from Grand Sesters to the Cavalla river, a distance of about 
seventy miles. It is supposed that this people emigrated about 
one hundred and fifty years ago from the leeward Coast. They 
are said to equal the Kroomen in physical development, and 
to resemble them in intellectual character. Indeed, the two 
tribes have many points in common. The same love of free- 
dom, the same martial qualities, the same love of maritime 
adventure, and the same patience of exposure and fatigue, 
characterize both tribes. 

The Greboes have been more favored than the Kroomen as 
to the enjoyment of Christian influence. In 1834 the first 
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Christian mission was established among them atCapePalmas 
by Eev. John Leighton Wilson, a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This mission 
continued in operation for seven years, under very encouraging 
circumstances. A church was organized, the language was 
reduced to writing, of which a Grammar* and a Dictionary in 
part were published; the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the 
Life of Christ, and various other religious books, were trans- 
lated into it for the use of those who had been taught to read. 
This mission was in 1842 transferred to Gaboon. 

But the Episcopal Mission, established among the same tribe 
a few years previously, still continues in operation. It has 
passed through many seasons of suffering, sorrow, and bereave- 
ment, and is now sadly in need of laborers. But it has had its 
seasons of prosperity, and may be considered one of the most 
effective missions on the Coast. It has recently established a 
mission in the interior, and Bohlen, a station about seventy 
miles from the Coast, stands an interesting outpost in the great 
warfare, and a stimulating monument of the self-denying la- 
bors of the lamented Hoffman. 

But perhaps the most interesting and promising tribe in 
the territory of Liberia are the Mandingoes. They are nu- 
merous, intelligent, enterprising, and not a few of them learned. 
They are found on the whole of the eastern frontier of the Ee- 
public, and extend back to the heart of Soudan. Through them 
Liberia at no distant day may exert a considerable influence 
on the great and populous interior. They have books and 
schools and mosques in every large town. They read and write, 
and many speak the Arabic language. They have diffused 
everywhere among the pagan tribes contiguous to and within 
the Eepublic, the idea of the presence and power of the Su- 
preme Being. 

The Imams subject the boys put under their care for instruc- 
tion to long years of discipline, during which they are com- 
pelled to learn the greater portion of the Koran, and sometimes 
the whole, by heart. Thus a large number of youth through- 
out the interior of Liberia are undergoing a course of training 
which will fit them to receive more readily the principles of 
Christian civilization. Csesar tells us that the ancient Druids 
carried the children of the Britons through a similar process. 
Indeed, the description given by that military commander in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the sixth book of his 
Commentaries may be applied almost verbatim to the Mandin*. 
go priests and the communities over which they preside. The 
schools establishea by them, however inferior, have contrib- 
uted in no little degree to abate the ignorance and soflben the 
manners of the people. The doctrines of Islam, like those of 
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Christianity, are coDtained in a book aceonnted sacred. The 
study of this book, a fundamental duty inseparable from the 
name and profession of Mussulman, has made the use of letters 
co-extensive with the propagation of the faith itself. And the 
study of the Koran, like that of the Bible, necessarily extends 
beyond the contents of the volume; and, on the same principle, 
insensibly enlarges the mind of its followers, by opening to 
them other fields of research.* It is worse.than useless, there- 
fore, to send uneducated men to evangelize the Mandingoes. 
The most enlightened missionaries will find it as much labor 
as they can well manage to put down in argument many of 
these "benighted Africans." However, we learn that an am- 
bitious young Mohammedan king, named Ibrahima Sisi, occu- 
pying a large city called Medina, has been conducting a series 
of warlike operations against the Kafirs in the surrounding 
regions to reduce them to the faith, with the watchword, La 
ilaha ilV allahu, &c. — No God but God, &c. Ibrahima is an 
able and energetic young ruler, having under his command a 
vast army, terrible to the powers around him. His cavalry 
consists of one thousand horsemen. His organizing and direct- 
ing influence in the country is said to be considerable. Hav- 
ing within him the spirit of progress which characterizes the 
age, he can follow its impulse only in accordance with the light 
he has, in obedience to the highest code of principles known to 
him. He believes that the reformation and improvement of 
the tribes around him depend upon their religious passions, 
and to stimulate those passions by the introduction of Islam 
is his aim. But if he could learn something of the ennobling 
and loftier principles of Christian civilization, why should we 
suppose that he would not readily embrace them? It would 
be well if Liberia could secure his friendship and alliance. His 
capital is only about four weeks* journey from Monrovia. 

We have now hastily glanced at the leading tribes compos- 
ing the aboriginal population of Liberia. For the most part 
these people live in towns or villages of from two hundred to 
five thousand inhabitants, and in communities of eight or ten 
villages. In these communities, excepting the Mandingoes, 
they have no written forms of law, but are governed, as a 
general thing, by certain traditional usages, handed down from 
veneration to generation. Nominally, monarchy is the only 
term of government acknowledged among them; but when 
closely scrutinized, their systems show much more of the pop- 
ular and patriarchal than of the monarchical element. They 
cannot be said to be strictly pagan in the sense, for instance, 
in which the South-Sea Islanders were pagans. They all ac- 
knowledge one God, and they invoke his assistance, protection, 

*See Foster's "Mohammedanism Un vailed,** vol. ii, sec. 12. 
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and forgiveness. Their religion is a simple theism or mono- 
theism. If they have not the gorgeous temples of Asia, neither 
have they its hideous symbolism. They have no "hereditary 
priesthood, wrapt up in a systematized pantheism and poly- 
theism." **When you go to India," says Dr. Du% "you find 
the national mind a vast plenum: where every point is pre- 
occupied, where every corner of the soul is filled up, where 
every faculty is pervaded, where every desire and every emo- 
tion of the heart is provided for, and that, too, upon Divine 
authority."* Dr. Macleod, who has recently paid a visit to 
India, informs us that "in the Bombay Presidency there are 
thirty thousand idol temples."f The missionary meets no such 
obstructions to his work in Africa. He finds rather a vast 
vacuum, to be filled with the rich treasures of which he is the 
bearer. He has no physical or metaphysical structure to de- 
molish. He enters, upon a vast field entirely unoccupied, or 
covered only with the rank weeds which during the neglected 
centuries nature has produced. 

*' Neglectis wenda fiUx innaBoitnr agriB.**^ 

This is the field into which Providence has cast the lot of 
the few thousand Liberian Christians, offshoots from the 
American nation. They are there for the physical and moral 
improvement of their own kith and kin, occupying the sur- 
rounding wilderness; but above all, for their spiritual well- 
being. 

The indirect influence of Liberia upon the natives has al- 
ready accomplished much. A revolution has been going on 
among them ever since January 7, 1822, when the first emi- 
grants landed on Perseverance Island. A new spirit has been 
gradually insinuating itself among them. The "*Merica man 
]^sh " has been silently undermining their superstitions. It is 
true that domestic slavery still exists in the interior, a circum^ 
stance which some of the friends of Liberia abroad seem tp 
view with a degree of concern. To us, however, looking at 
the matter from a nearer stand-point, it is a subject of no 
special apprehension. It would be difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, for the Government of Liberia to interfere directly 
and effectually to any great extent with that institution. The 
natives all know that under the laws of Liberia every man is 
free. Slaves coming into the settlements or their neighbor- 
hood, and craving Liberian protection, cannot be taken back 
to their masters. The evils will gradually pass away as Chris- 
tian influence advances into the interior. It is well known 
that throughout Europe serfdom or slavery, where master and 

* " Address before Missionary Convention in New York. May, 1864. 

t Good Worda,** Feb., 1809, pa^e 98. |Horaoe. ^ 
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slave belonged to tbe same race, gradually disappeared as civil- 
ization advanced, as skill was superadded to physical strength, 
an.d as labor became more productive. Every improvement in 
art and science and industrial contrivance tends to diminish 
the value of the slave. So it must be in this country. 

To help them push forward these triumphs of civilization 
and Christianity, Liberians must look to Christians abroad; 
and our negro brethren in America are earnestly entreated to 
come over with their brain and heart and muscle. We feel that 
Liberia has a peculiar claim upon the sympathy and assistance 
of the American people. We know of no country that utters 
a louder call to the American Church than does Africa through 
Liberia. God has placed Africa, as it were, at the door of 
American Christians. There is no other portion of the heathen 
world that has so large a representative element residing in a 
foreign land as Africa has residing in America. There is no 
other portion of the globe that has sent forth its children in 
such numbers to perform unrequited labor in a foreign coun- 
try as has this aged mother of civilization. Her children, torn 
by millions from her bleeding bosom, are now in the United 
States. Having passed through the dire ordeal of slavery, they 
are now getting imbued with American culture. This is a tie 
binding the United States to Africa to which no other country 
can show a parallel. In view of the long and weary centuries 
in which her children have suffered and toiled in that land — in 
view of the mental training and discipline they are now under- 
going, fitting them to shed blessings upon her distracted coun- 
try — in view of her forlorn and desolate condition — Africa, 
with all the passionate love of a mother, stretches out her 
hands in supplication to the United States. Here are 

"Tears more eloqaent than learned tongue, 
Or lyre of purest note," 

The wilderness and the desert are waiting for the reviving 

Eower of Western civilization, purchased by the groans and 
lood of generations of men. Millions of aspiring souls, grop- 
ing in darkness after some higher life, are waiting to receive 
the quickening influence of the arts and sciences — waiting for 
the discipline of those circumstances which have wrought out 
such great changes in Europe and America. 

We expect that the recovery of Africa from her protracted 
desolation will be rapid and sudden. "Ethiopia shall sooUy or 
suddenly, stretch out her hands unto God.^' We expect that 
thousands of her sons, prepared and fitted for the work, will 
hasten to these shores from the lands of their thraldom ; that 
the hundreds of thousands of benighted men at home will be 
wakened to habits of regular industry and thrift. The diverse 
and conflicting tribes will be rapidly reduced to unity under 
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the influeDce of Christian principles — a tide of common life 
will sweep through the whole half a million immediately 
around Liberia, and through them regions beyond will be 
speedily absorbed. We expect soon to witness the beautiful 
scene of skillful tillage, abounding harvests, contented cottages, 
thrifty villages, opulent cities, the products of the spindle, and 
shuttle, and forge, and mill, and wheel, and boiler. Already we 
seem to hear 

" The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath-worshipers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark brown furrows ;' 

. . . While "the great heavens 
Seem to look down upon the scene in love.* *** 

We believe that among the descendants of Africa in the 
Western hemisphere there is talent enough, wealth enough, 
and numbers enough to accomplish all this before the centen- 
nial anniversary of the American Colonization Society, if they 
would but earnestly give themselves to the work. O thait they 
would feel it their duty, and could be assisted to come. Men 
and brethren, help I 



From the (Liberia) Lone Star. 
8UNDAT-SCH00L BANQUET AT M0NB07IA. 

The Christmas banquet of W. F. Nelson, Esq., merchant, of 
this city, to the children of the Episcopalian and Wesleyan 
Schools, on the 26th of last Dece^nber, has elicited thanks and 
acknowledgments, and redounded to the reputation and honor 
of the liberal donor. On a fine open spot of land, adjoining Mr. 
Nelson's dwelling, was erected a spacious palace of the ever- 
green branches and foliage of the celebrated palm-tree. The bril- 
liant, gorgeous, and variegated flowers and foliage of the sunny 
tropics adorned and beautified the pleasant structure. All 
along on both sides of its extending palmy roof floated the 
bright colors of the various nations of the world. The grand 
entrances or arched doorways- were formed by two pillars of 
decorated evergreens, some thirty feet high, supporting the 
motto, "God grant us energy!" and from the middle of these, 
on a staff in height about twenty feet, gayly floated the private 
signal of Messrs. A. S. & W. Gr. Lewis & Coc, of Boston, the 
wealthy firm with which Mr. W. F. Nelson is connected, this 
signal being protected by the Liberian standard, towering some 
fifteen to twenty feet above. 

The banquet board for the occasion was laid in the form of 
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the letter T, within a few feet from the top or head of which 
stood the attractive Christmas-tree, studded with sweet and 
bright little gifts for the glad-hearted children around, every- 
one of whom took two or more of these on their departure as 
a souvenir of that happy gathering and of their liberal enters 
tainer. Near the centre of the table played a miniature fount- 
ain, the construction of Mr. W. F. Nelson, which elicited thq 
admiration and applause of his guests. At the head of the 
banquet hall, a few feet beyond the Christnjas-tree, was a raised 
dais, upon which were arranged seats, handsomely decorated, 
for the ladies and gentlemen present. A superior-toned piano, 
one of Hallet, Davis & Co.*s best and most celebrated instru- 
ments, a splendid harmonium, and other admired musical instru- 
ments, were provided for the entertainment of the company. 
Elegant pictures hung around and about here, among which 
were highly-skilled paintings of industry, kindness, and narvest. 
Through the kindness of Captain Macfarlane, the Guards, in 
charge of Lieutenants White and Evans, were in attendance-^ 
and under their escort, preceded by their inspiriting band, Mr. 
Nelson's juvenile guests marched in public procession, bearing 
flags and banners, from Trinity church school-house to the 
banquet place, where they arrived at a few minutes before two 
o'clock. The silken banner bore the devices, " Wisdom is better 
than riches," " Unity is strength," executed in a highly artistic 
manner by Adjutant E. W. Eoberts and Mr. James Dennis, son 
of our esteemed Secretary of the Treasury, Henry W. Dennis, 
Esq. 

As is usual on such occasions, there was a large gathering 
of spectators near and about the place of entertainment, whose 
welcome to the children and remarks and lively sallies considr 
erably heightened the pleasant excitement of the time. But 
we must now observe that at this period a very large collection 
of the elite of Liberia had assembled. There were President 
James S. Smith; the venerable President of the Senate,' Sena^ 
tor J. Marshall; Senator and Mrs. Blackledge; Mrs. McGill, 
widow of the late Dr. Samuel F. McGill; Miss Benedict, 
daughter of the late Commodore Benedict, who so bravely put 
to flight the Spaniard when he attempted to rescue a vessel, 
which had been engaged in the slave-trade and which the Li?, 
berian Government had captured; Miss Catherine Moore, 
daughter of one of our merchant princes, Gabriel Moore^ Esq.j 
Hon. Ellis A. Potter ; J. W. Hilton ; Chief Justice Parsons; Pror 
fessor and Mrs. Freeman ; the Misses Payne, daughters of thq 
lately deceased Attorney General; Mrs. Cordes, wife of th^ 
Prussian Consul; the Misses Jbhnson, daughters of the late 
Attorney General, H. W. Johnson, Esq.; James Yates, Esq., 
late Mayor of Monrovia ; Bev. Alexander Crummell; Miss Hose 
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Savage; Mrs. Williams; Hon. Henry Neyle; Hon. Crusoe; 
Miss Johnstone, sister-in-law to our esteemed physician, Dr. C. 
B. Dunbar; the Misses Barclay; Mrs. Waring; Mrs. Evans, the 
widow of our late Postmaster General; Eev. G. W. Gibson; 
Captain B. Barclay; Hon. W. H. Lynch; J. T. Wiles, Esq., late 
Postmaster General; Adjutant B. W. Koberts; and Lieutenant 
F. G. Payne. 

Miss Barclay and Miss Johnson performed on the piano, ac- 
companied at times by Master Urias McGill on the harmonium, 
or by Captain Barclay, or J. T. Wiles, Esq., on the flute. 
Several pleasant songs were sung, among which, "Let me kiss 
him for his mother," sung by Miss Johnson, at the piano, accom- 
panied by Master McGill, was admired. The National Anthem, 
m the singing of which the whole company present was re- 
quested to join, was sung with much enthusiasm, the entire 
audience uncovering, save one foreign gentleman who refused 
to do so, and withdrew, in consequence, from the company. 
The anthem was the signal for the discussion of the profuse rari- 
ties extending from one end to the other of the long, literally op- 
pressed banquet table. The thousand gratefhl odors of the 
delicious viands, the delicate and correct taste of the cuisine 
preparer of them, and their gratifying nature, were, it is suffi- 
cient to state, calculated to banish the mere scruples of any of 
the most epicurean taste; and pleased with Bverything around, 
Mr. Nelson's juvenile guests sat down to the entertainment. 
How happy were the tones of youthftil merriment that burst 
forth from innocent young hearts at this hospitable board I 
How many affectionate hearts gladdened or saddened as those 
clear young voices rung in merry peals on the ear! Mr. Nel- 
son's young guests fully enjoyed themselves. 

We cannot refrain from particularly referring to the kind 
bearing of the esteemed wife of Mr. Nelson throughout the 
whole of the pleasant business of that pleasant day. Mrs. Nel- 
son was indefatigable in making her husband's entertainment 
a success^ and we feel the greatest pleasure in bein^ able to say 
that her wish was fully realized; and that, well known as 
Mrs. Nelson's affability is, she on this day surpassed her former 
self. We are sure that her endearing and kind attentions to 
her youthful guests will leave lasting impressions on their sos- 
oeptible hearts. 

The banqueting being over and the children having expressed 
their gratification at the entertainment, they were addressed 
by some of the gentlemen present. 

Mr. Nelson's adult guests subsequently repaired to his man- 
sion, where the remainder of the evening was agreeably spent 
in enjoying a sumptuous dinner. 
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From the Missionary Advocate. 
AFBICA ARISING. 

We are looking with eager eyes toward Africa. Eev. Charles 
A. Pitman will bear with him to his native home a profound 
conviction that the work of God in Africa mnst advance or the 
Church in America will scarcely feel rewarded for her expen- 
diture of means and efforts in that far-off region. Africa is, 
however, a precious field, sanctified to the Church by many 
tears, much treasure, and several most precious lives. Cox's 
voice is yet ringing in our ears, "Let a thousand fall, but let 
not Africa be given up!" and till that reverberation is hushed, 
it will not be easy to give up the field. Never can it be done 
till the American Church shall feel that Africa, for her own 
sake, must be thrown upon her own resources. Earnest words 
will be addressed to Bishop Boberts upon this subject, and we 
hope for a quickening in our long-loved Liberia. 

Let us, however, be just. A great missionary work is on 
hand in Africa, and it is being prosecuted under unparalleled 
difficulties. Think of a Conference five hundred miles long and 
fifty broad, with few hospitable centers for homes for the man 
of God in his journeys, and you have the outline of the picture. 
The trade of Liberia is limited, the manufactures almost none, 
the enterprise of the people small, and our Church in the Repub- 
lic does not find it easy to rise superior to these disadvantages. 
It has, perhaps, partaken too much of the prevailing torpor. 

Yet here is the only hope of Central Africa. We must have 
the Coast before we can go into the interior. The interior is 
far more healthful than the Coast, perhaps far more promising. 
Travelers of the Caucasian race penetrate the continent with 
comparative impunity, and find peoples advanced beyond those 
of the Coast. Could we plant a vigorous, enterprising church 
in Liberia, the slowness of its growth might find a rich reward 
in the consequent and more rapid spread of the Gospel in the 
fairer lands and among the more cultivated tribes of the inte- 
rior. We must inspirit the Methodism of Africa, not abandon 
it, for the hope of a continent depends upon it. 

The native work is quite extensive within the Eepublic and 
the bounds of the Liberia Conference. In Mesurado county, 
the most important county in the Republic, all the towns are 
native towns, and our work all heathen work, except Monro- 
via, New Georgia, Upper and Lower Caldwell, Yirginia, Clay- 
Ashland, Louisiana, Millsburg, Arthington, and Carysburg. 
In the Monrovia district of the Conference the following ap- 
pointments are natives towns: Queah Mission, Ammon's Sta- 
tion, Heddington, and Robertsville Mission. The proportion of 
native work in the other districts is greater than on this one. 
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BO that we are, even at present, doing a large amount of heathen 
work within the Eepaolic Our cry should be, perhaps, " Back 
FROM THE Coast 1" for Africa must be redeemed. 

Bishop Roberts, besides episcopal supervision, is doing cir- 
cuit work on the St. PauPs. He is a godly man, of sound judg- 
ment. But he has heard the voice of the Mother Church, and 
it will stir his soul anew. Our oldest Mission must not fade 
from the affections of the Church. It is not a hopeless field. 
The day may be just before us when the sons of Africa, disen- 
thralled from American bondage, are to play a momentous 
part for the redemption of their fatherland. We may well 
wait, and peer most prayerfully into the few years just before 
us. 



From the Home and Foreign Joarnal. ^ 

XISSIONABT HYlOr. 

Tune: Scotland. 

OtOy carry, ye heralds, the news of salvation. 

As Christ has enjoined you, to all the creation; 

We would not detain yon, tho' heart-strings are breaking. 

For the life of lost heathen your country forsaking; 

Dear, dear are the friends and the home you are leaving. 

But you bear to whole nations the bliss of believing. 

*'To you it is given to suflfer" and labor. 
Placed foremost in battle— chief mark of His favor — 
Oh ! how sweet the reflection, the joy, oh, how thrilling ! 
That to bear all for Sim, He hath made you so willing 
That scourgings, and prisons, and death cannot shake you ; 
Stand firm on the promise, " I will not forsake you." 

In your hands the Saviour the honor reposes 
To change the wild desert to gardens of roses ; 
Where late grew the brier, to make spring the myrtle; 
Change the wolf to the lamb and the kite to the turtle ; 
The infant unharmed with the cockatrice playing. 
All heaven with joy the 9weet vision surveying. 

Blest eyes that shall witness the slad transformation ; 
Blest tongues that shall publish the sound of salvation ; 
Blest feet that shall carry the news of God's pity. 
And guide back the wanderers to heaven's bright city; 
Those wand'rers by thousands to Christ shall ye gather 
The heritage promised the Son by the Father. 

• 

Be with them, oh, Jesus 1 to life's latest hour, 
For Thine is the kingdom, the glory, the power; 
Unstop the deaf ear, to the sightless give vision, 
Bring forth hosts of captives nrom Satan's foul prison ; 
Lo! the night is far spent, and the morn is appearing, 
All the crowns of the earth for thy brow are preparing. 

WxLBov, N. G. William Hoopbb. 
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HI88I0H ART WORK IN AFRICA. 

We take the following from an able and interesting speech 
made by Kev. Joseph Gaskin, Missionary from South Africa, 
at the Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, held 
in Exeter Hall, London, April 30, 1872 : 

Thirteen of the best years of my life have been spent in the 
most interesting labor to which a man who preaches the Gos* 
pel can devote himself. Now, I have a book in my pocket 
which states something very remarkable respecting that great 
Continent. I find that a French philanthropist, who has stad« 
ied very closely and deeply the condition of Africa, especially 
with respect to the present state of the slave-trade, has come 
to the conclusion "that Africa is a land of abundant fertility, 
but this fertility produces comparatively nothing. The Afri- 
can race is one of the most numerous, but this race is not at 
present reckoned in the human family. Thus our world is too 
large by one quarter, since we regard it as nought." He says: 
"Do we accept such an impious conclusion as this? At pres- 
ent there are not only assassinations, but exterminations: 
populations are annihilated; there are victims who call aloud 
for help, and whose claims are never heard; and there are men 
who commit crimes without being punished as criminals, and 
who expect to make fortunes out of their deeds.** That refers 
to the slave-tra&e — to man-hunting — the wholesale assassina- 
tion which goes on in the heart of the Continent, in order that 
men may be taken from their homes and families, transported, 
and kept in hopeless slavery. I look upon Africa as an Afri- 
can missionary. I look upon it as the most interesting sphere 
of labor, I confess, upon the earth. 

The whole of the centre of that continent is unknown — an im- 
penetrable region. We have skirted from the Damara country 
to the Western Coast, right away down to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from thence to Natal and the Zulu country. How 
many people are brought under the influence of the Gospel by 
our means? Just about half a million, and no more. The 
great masses of African people are beyond the Cape Colony, 
and beyond the eastern provinces of Natal, in a region almost 
unknown. Moffat was almost at the extreme. (Sear, hear.) 
Livingstone was there, and looked into that unknown region, 
(applause,) and could not bear to think that it should remain 
a region of utter darkness, so he plunged into the interior. 
When I look to the other end of the Cpntinent, you have fifty 
thousand people gathered together on the diamond fields. 
Fifty thousand people have gone there to seek the jewel, and 
to try and find prosperity with it, if they can. God has sent 
th^m there. I believe that Providence has in view the open. 
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ing of the Continent in the north, as in the south, so that the 
Word of the Lord may run into that region and be abundantly 
glorified. 

There she lies — the oppressed of ages. Ever since I was 
a little boy I remember seeing Africa symbolized in a little 
child, hands chained and uplifted, asking why it should be op- 

Eressed — why its sons should be enslaved — why the rights of 
umanity should be denied to her people? And I ask to-day, 
why? The whole world is her debtor. Asia owes her what 
she can never pay. Europe owes her a debt which is incalcu- 
lable. America has grown fat upon her groans and labor. 
What is Asia going to do? What is European Christianity 
going to do and continue to do for Africa? What is America 
going to do for Africa? Your toil is repaid there. Nowhere 
else in the world have you such gratitude and love as you have 
from those sable sons of Africa. Send your missionaries to 
them, and they welcome them and riejoice in them. They are 
glad to hear the Gospel of our salvation. I know they are 
dark; I know they are degraded; I know we have different 
work amongst them than that which is undertaken by your 
missionaries in other parts of the world ; I know you have no 
grand system of idolatry, no great idol temples, to bring down 
in Africa; I know that you have no subtle systems of philos- 
ophy to overturn : but you have dark and spiritual degradation ; 
you have deep and humiliating brutality in Africa. You have 
to go aud raise these men, and make them children of God 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ." 



nrrEBESTiKG letter prom dr. liyikgstone. 

The Toronto (Canada) Globe publishes a letter from Mr. 
John Livingstone, who lives in Listowell, enclosing a letter 
from his brother, to whose determination^ persistence, and 
endurance, the world will soon probably owe the complete 
solution of the problem over which scientific men have 
differed for ages, the location of the sources of the Nile. The 
brother says: I enclose extracts from a letter just received 
from my brother. Dr. Livingstone, of the date of XJjiji, Novem- 
ber 16, 1871, which I presume came along with Stanley's dis- 
patches. On the envelope is written, "This leaves Unyam- 
yemba 14th of March, 1872." 

DR. UYINGSTONE'S LETTER. 

Ujui, ITovetnher 16, 1871. 
My Dear Brother: I received your welcome letter in Feb- 
ruary last, written when the cable news made you put off your 
suit of mourning. This was the first intimation I had that a 
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cable was successfully laid in the deep Atlantic. Very few 
letters have reached me for years, in consequence of friends 
speculating as to where I should come out: on the West Coast, 
down the Nile, or elsewhere. 

The watershed is a broad upland between 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
above the sea and some seventy miles long. The springs of 
the Kile that rise thereon are almost innumerable. It would 
take the best part of a man's life to count them. One part, 64 
miles of Utitude, gave 32 springs from the calf to the waist 
deep, or one spring for every two miles. A bird's-eye view of 
them would be lite the vegetation of frost on the window 
panes. To ascertain that all of these fountains united with the 
four great rivers in the upper part of the Nile valley was a 
work of time and much travel. Many a weary foot I trod ere 
light dawned on the ancient problem. If I had left at the end 
of two years, for which my bare expenses were paid, I could 
have thrown very little more light on the country than the 
Portuguese, who, in their three slavery visits to Cazembe 
asked for ivory and slaves, and heard of nothing else. I asked 
about the waters. Questioned and cross-questioned, till I was 
really ashamed and almost afraid of being set down as afflicted 
with hydrocephalus. 

I went forward, backward, and sideways, feeling my way, 
and every step of the way. I was generally groping in the 
dark, for who cared where the rivers run. Of these four rivers, 
into which springs of the Nile converge, the central one is 
called Lualaba, and is the largest. It begins as the river Cham- 
beze, which flows into the great Lake Bangwolo. On leaving 
it, its name is changed from Chambeze to Luapula, and that 
enters Lake Moero. On coming out of it the name Lualaba is 
assumed, and it flows into a third lake, Kamolondo, which 
receives one of the four large drains mentioned above. It then 
flows on and makes two enormous bends to the west, which 
made me often fear that I was following the Congo instead of 
the Nile. It is from one to three miles broad, and never can 
be waded at any part or at any time of the year. Far down 
the valley it receives another of the four large rivers above 
mentioned — the Lockie or Lamame, which flows through what 
I have named Lake Lincoln, and then joins Central Lualaba. 
We have then only two lines of drainage in the lower part of 
the great valley — that is, Tanganyika and Albert Lakes, which 
are but one lake, river, or say, if you want to be pedantic, lacust- 
rine river. These two form the eastern line. The Lualaba, 
which I call Webb's Lualaba, is then the western line nearly 
as depicted by Ptolemy in the second century of our era. After 
the Lamame enters the Lualaba, the fourth great lake in the 
central line of drainage is found; but this I have not yet seen, 
nor yet the link between the eastern and western mains. 
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At the top of Ptolemy's loop, the great central line goes down 
into large, reedy lakes, possibly those reported to ifero's cen- 
turion, and these form the western or Petherick's arm, which 
Speke and Grant and Baker believed to be the Eiver of Egypt. 
Neither can they be called the Nile until they unite. The lakes 
mentioned in the central line of drainage are by no means 
small. Lake Bangwolo, at the lowest estimate, is 150 miles 
long) and I tried to cross it and measure its breadth exactly. 
The first sta^e was to an inhabited island, 24 miles. The second 
stage could oe seen from its highest point, or rather the tops 
of the trees upon it, evidently lifted up by mft-age. The third 
stage, the main land, was said to be as far beyond, but my canoe- 
men had stolen the canoe, and they got a hint that the real 
owners were in pursuit, and got into a flurry to return home. 
Oh, that they would! But I had only my coverlet left to hire 
another craft, and, the lake beicg 400 feet above the sea, it was 
very cold. So I gave in and went back, but I believe the 
breadth to be between 60 and 70 miles. Bangwolo, Moero, 
and Kamolondo are looked on as one great riverine lake, and 
is one of Ptolemy's. 

The other is the Tanganyika, which I found steadily flowing 
to the north. Geographical predecessors must have gleaned 
their geography from men who visited this very region. The 
work of trying to follow the central line of drainage down has 
taken me away from mails or postage. 

I was sorely tried and hindered by having half-caste Moslem 
attendants; unmitigated cowards, and false as their Prophet, 
of whose religion they only imbibe the fulsome pride. They 
forced me back, when almost in sight of the end of my explora- 
tion, a distance of between four hundred and five hundred miles, 
under a blazing vertical sun. I came here a mere ruckle of 
bones, terribly jaded in body and mind. 

Yours, affectionately, David Livingstone. 



STEAM COmCTTHICATION WITH WEST AFBICA. 

We hail with pleasure every movement having for its ob- 
ject the union of the Continent of Africa with the Christian 
world. We therefore gladly give place to the following an- 
nouncement of the two English Steam Company lines to the 
West Coast of Africa, affording more than weekly communi- 
cation from Liverpool: 

The African Steam Ship Company's fast and commodious 
steamers, Nigretia, (new,) 1,856 tons. Captain George Corbett; 
Africa, 1,650 tons, Captain J. W. Davis; Yomba, 1,625 tons, 

2 
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Captain A. J. M. Croft; Sondan, 1,550 tons, Captain H. Bur- 
leigh ; Benin, 1,500 tons, Captain E. Addison; Biafra, 1,300 tons, 
Captain E. Stone; Man dingo, 1,284 tons, Captain G. F. Sunet; 
Lagos, 1,284 tons. Captain D. Weston; Calabar, 1,208 tons, 
Captain D. Crook; Eboe, 750 tons. Captain E. S. Haram; 
Ethiopia, 1,750 tons, building; Monrovia, 1,260 tons, building; 
are intended to leave Liverpool on the 12th, 24th, and 30th of 
each month, except when those dates fall on Monday, when 
the departure is deferred to the day following. 

The Packets of the 12th usually proceed to Madeira, Grand 
Canary, Sierra Leone, Cape Palmas, Grand Bassam, Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah Coifee, Whydah, Lagos, Benin, 
Bonny, Fernando Po, and Old Calabar. 

The Packets of the 24th proceed to Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape Palmas, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, Jellah Coffee, L^gos, Benin, Bonny, Fernando 
Po, Old Calabar, and Cameroons. 

The Packets of the 30th usually proceed to Madeira, Cape 
Palmas, Bonny, Gaboon, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Am- 
brizette, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and St. Paul de Loanda. 

The ports of call of the JPackets of the 24th are fixed by 
contract with H. M. Postmaster General, and cannot be 
varied except by express permission; but the Packets of the 
12th and 30th are open to call at other ports, in addition to 
those named, and may omit calling at some. 

The British and African Steam Navigation Company 
dispatch two steamers monthly to the West Coast of Africa. 
The fine new screw steamers Bonny, Eoquelle, Congo, Li- 
beria, Yolta, and Loanda, will sail twice monthly between 
Liverpool and the following ports on the West Coast of Af- 
rica (calling at Madeira,) viz : Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape 
Palmas, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah Coffee, Lagos, Benin, 
Bonny, Fernando Po, and Old Calabar. The days of sailing 
from Liverpool are the 6th and 18th of each month. 



TOTO-COBEH, NEAE BOFOBO. 

Letters from this station, under date of June 16th, leave 
Mr. Tucker, the catechist, in good health. He had suffered 
considerable inconvenience from his temporary captivity 
among the Bondie people, by whom he had been taken with 
the prisoners of war from this station. As soon, however, as 
it was ascertained by the belligerents that he was the Liberian 
teacher, instead of an enemy, they treated him kindly and 
became anxious to return him. While they were preparing 
to do so, Quella, the new Boporo king, brother and successor 
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of Mormoni, raised a strong force and sent to Meta, charging 
them to secure and bring back his American protege, lest he 
and his people become involved in difficulties with the Libe- 
rians. The effort was successful, and Mr. Tucker was soon 
back again to his station unhurt, to the great satisfaction of 
both parties. Nearly everything that he possessed, however, 
was stolen during his absence. 

Quella has since obtained complete victory over the rebellious 
tribes, slain Meta, and is now, with his brother Pahqueque, 
dictating terms of peace to the conquered foes. The new king 
sends assurances of deep interest in the missionary efforts 
among his people, and pledges co-operation and protection to 
the agents. There are good reasons for supposing, that after 
the settlement of this matter, that portion of the country 
will enjoy unusual quietness and peace. May it be so for the 
progress of the Gospel. — West African Record. 



THE "SIB ABTHTTB KEKNEDT.'' 

On the morning of the 1st of June, the Eoyal Mail steamer 
"Sir Arthur Kennedy" arrived in our harbor under the com- 
mand of Captain Benjamin Capper. She steamed slowly from 
Cardiff to Freetown in three weeks, having stopped twenty- 
six hours a{ Madeira for coal. She can make ten miles an 
hour, and consumes about five tons of coal a day. 

She is a side- wheel steamer, of 202 tons burden. Her hull 
was built by Messrs. Hamilton and Co., of Port Glasgow. She 
is propelled by an engine constructed by Messrs. Kincaid, 
Donald and Co., of Greenock, fitted with improved expansion 
gear, a cylinder 22 J inches in diameter, and a stroke of 4 feet, 
with a tubular boiler, having all the recent improvements, ca- 
pable of being worked at double pressure with great safety. 
She draws 8 feet of water when loaded, and 3 without cargo. 

The "Sir Arthur Kennedy" has been put on this Coast by 
an enterprising English firm, under a subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment, to connect Freetown, Shetbro, and the Gambia by 
regular postal communication, ^ 

It is evident that this craft will supply a pressing need on 
this part of the Coast. She is a great advance upon the means 
of intercourse between the colonies upon which we have been 
hitherto dependent. But she will confer a greater boon than 
simply facilitating travel. Governor Kennedy, who set the 
scheme in motion, and after whom, the steamer is appropri- 
ately and suggestively named, was influenced by a strong 
desire to promote native production, and discourage dis- 
turbances and native wars. 

The resources of Sherbro and the neighboring country of 
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Gallinas, as well as those of their proximate interior, have 
been but imperfectly explored. Those resources, known to be 
valuable, will now be rendered more and more available by 
the facilities for rapid transportation to market which the little 
steamer will afford. Cheap English cutlery, cotton prints, and 
tobacco, are increasing in demand among the inhabitants of 
the Coast and their inland neighbors; and it is clear to any 
one who has visited the interior, that the people are not with- 
out the means of paying for any commodities they require. — 
The Negro. 

THE BAHX OF WEST AFBICA. 

On the 4th of March, 1872, an ordinance for the incorpora- 
tion of "the Bank of West Africa" was passed by Governor 
Hennessy and the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, author- 
izing the establishment of a Company "for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of banking," subject to certain "condi- 
tions, restrictions, regulations, and provisions." 

It is a matter of congratulation, which augurs well for the 
future, that the advancement of our people thus far has been 
owing mainly to their own persistent industry and frugality, 
only partially or indirectly assisted or accelerated by special 
legislation. And it is a " sign of progress," as our bon-espond- 
ent "Fair Play" intimates, that the Colony has now advanced 
BO far as to make it apparent to the leading merchants and to 
the Government that the establishment or a bank i& a com- 
mercial desideratum. We do not enter on a discussion of the 
special commercial aspects of the question as they may present 
themselves to different portions of the trading community ; we 
only remark, that just at this moment all classes are agreed 
as to the necessity of some reliable banking establish ment; 
and we feel sure, that under the auspices of tbo men who have 
undertaken this enterprise, with the countenance and sanction 
of the Government, the "Bank of West Africa" cannot fail to 
secure the confidence of the people generally, and be of great 
assistance to men of energy in carrying ow the numerous en- 
terprises which, with the application of a little capital, might 
be made very profitable. 

There is ample scope here for industrial and commercial de- 
velopment; and we are persuaded that any aid afforded by 
liberal and judicious legislation to the current of our pursuits 
and industry, would enable it to throw out broad and swelling 
branches into the interior and along the Coast, and hasten the 
healthy and permanent civilization of the aboriginal popula- 
tion by increasing their productive capacity. — The Negro, 
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From the (Monrovia) Republican, July, 1872. ^ 

AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 

The Month. — ^July gave us in the beginning much rain; 
n ow, however, it appears that the middle dries have fully set in. 
The imports and exports for the month have increased over 
those of last month. The British mail steamer took over two 
hundred casks of palm-oil, besides other freight, and the subse- 
quent steamers of the month found freight. From our farmers 
we have most encouraging news of success, and our usual 
crops may be expected to show an increase over the last 
season. 

There begins a little talk among the politicians as to who 
will or may be ex-Eepresentative Hilton's successor. We 
hear Mr. I. C. Dickinsbn, Mr. J. B. Yates, Mr. B. J. K. Ander- 
son, and Capt. John E. Jones, of Eobertsport, all spoken of, 
but of no one yet definitely settled upon. There has been no 
Convention yet. We are unable to say who may be the 
choice of the National Kepublican party. Whoever he may 
be, however, we hope he will be one chosen from considera- 
tions of ability and honesty, and to act up to the principles of 
the party, and we are prepared to lend him our feeble aid. 

The celebration of the twenty-sixth of July, a ceremony 
which always breaks the moaotony of the rainy month, was 
pleasant; more so, we venture to say, than has been the case 
for a few years back. The zeal and zest with which the citi- 
zens entered upon this remembrance of their natal day, as 
contrasted with that of say even last year, inspired us with a 
confidence in the perpetuity of Liberia. For we have but little 
faith in gasconading and fulsome harangues upon race pride, 
national pride, &c.: we interpret tangible demonstrations. 

At Cape Palmas trade was brisk. The English man-of-war 
"Torch" had been there recently to inquire after some alleged 
ill-treatment toKroomen on board one of the mail steamers*— 
the "Biafra," we believe. The commander, says our correspond- 
ent, strongly urged upon the local authorities the propriety 
of having all Kroomen shipped under some specific regulations. 
The twenty-sixth of July was well celebrated. Hon. D. F- 
Wilson, Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives, delivered the 
national oration, and Mr. Jones read the Bill of Eights. 

Public Improvement. — Mr. Henry Cooper has just com- 
pleted and is now occpuyiug a fine new store on the waterside, 
near his old premises. Any one who will reflect upon Mr. 
Cooper's first days in this country, can but acknowledge that 
he is a fair sample of what hard labor, energy, and perseve- 
rance will do. We are no puffers, but it is meet that we 
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take a nassing notice of such men as by dint of indomitable 
energy achieve for themselves merited notice. 

New Yessels. — Messrs. McGill Bro. purchased last month 
the schooner "Summerside," 120 tons. The Summerside was 
formerl}'- of Bristol. The Messrs. McGill have also sold to Mr. 
W. F. Nelson their schooner "Cupid," preferring this than to 
send her away the second time to England for repairs. The 
cargo, which had been ready for the Cupid's trip to England, 
38,000 gallons of oil, was shipped by the steamer "Africa" to 
England. 

The Dutch Consul. — On the 3d inst. His Netherland Majes- 
ty's man-of-war steamer "Het Loo," Captain O. A. B. D. Byk, 
arrived in our harbor from Since via Grand Bassa. The "Het 
Loo " brought up from Sinoe Capt. N. J. A. Maarschalk, of 
Eotterdam, who resides in this country as the agent of the 
Eotterdam firm of H. MuUer & Co. On the day after his arrival 
Mr. Maarschalk presented his credentials and received his 
exequatur as Consul to Liberia for his NetherUnd Majesty's 
Government. The '* Het Loo" remained in port Beveral days, 
its commander and oflScors spending pleasairt times, being 
everywhere well receisred. She sailed from here for home. Li- 
beria must expect, from its peculiar circumstances, among 
which the chief is a want of capital to engage extensively in 
agriculture, to draw principally of its revenue from its com- 
merce, in order that it may get the means to enable it as a 
Government to develop its agricultural and other resources. 
Whatever, then, tends to legitimately extending this commerce 
we hail as a good. As yet our commerce with Holland has 
not been extensive. At present it is confined to the single 
house of H. Muller & Co. referred to. We hope, however, that 
the closer relations into which the two countries must be 
brought by this new appointment, may have its due effect in 
making each more acquainted with the other, and increasing 
trade and friendly intercourse between them. 

Dinner Party. — Hon. J. Milton Turner, U. S. Consul General 
and Minister Resident, gave a dinner party on the afternoon of 
the 6th of August. Among the distinguished guests were Presi- 
dent Eoberts, Secretaries Johnson and Dennis, Professor Free- 
man, Eev. ^Fuller, (M. E. Church,) Rev. Gibson, (Trinity,) 
Mayor Nelson, Ex- Vice Consul J. E. Moore, Ex-Mayor J. B. 
Yates, High Sheriff S. C. Fuller, H. Cooper, Treasurer of Com- 
mon Council. Drs. Cooper and Dunbar were unavoidably absent, 
as also Ex-Presidents Warner and Payne. We were represented 
in person as well as by our chief printer. The venerable Jonas 
Cary was also present. We are not able to give a report 
of what each gentleman said in toasts, but we do say that all 
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things proved highly agreeable. We are just going to press, 
and will give more fully the proceedings in our next. 

Personal. — Mr. B. J. K. Anderson contemplates a tour to the 
interior. Dr. Cooper is preparing a paper upon the African fever. 
It will afford a series of publication in our paper, and afterward 
assume a pamphlet form. Mr. John L. Crusoe (senior member 
of Crusoe & Bro., Bassa) left for England in the steamer of 
the 27th. inst. Mr. J. T. Dimery was in Liverpool and in 
good health when last heard from. He was going to America. 

Yacancies. — There must be three new elections: one in each 
of the counties of Montserrado, Bassa, andSinoe, to fill the fol- 
lowing vacancies: Montserrado County, to the House, J. W. Hil- 
ton, resigned; Bassa County, to the Senate, J. D. Preston took 
the Superintendentcy; in Sinoe, vacancy in the Senate by 
Montgomery's death. 

EouGH Weather. — The weather on our Coast has been quite 
rough during the month, several marine disasters occurring. 
The Hamburg bark " Titania," and Dutch brig " Blise Susane" 
lost their cables in Grand Bassa harbor. The "W. Brooke," C. 
T. 0*King*s schooner, has returned with a loss of masts. 

Behind-hand — its Advantages. — We have taken advant- 
age of an unavoidable delay in this, our July issue, to anti- 
cipate a little of the August news, as brought by the English 
mail of the 3d August. So that delays have their advantages 
as well as the stereotype danger always ascribed to them. 

The Twenty-sixth op July. — On Friday, the 26th inst., was 
celebrated the 30th Anniversary of Liberia's Independence. 
That is to say, the 30th year since the people of this country, 
dissolving themselves from the rule of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, which planted them here, took the management 
of the Government upon themselves. The celebration was what 
we would pronounce a fine one. The weather was dry and 
fair, and the procession full and orderly. At 10 A. M., the pro- 
cession, having formed at the old Mansion House, received 
President Eoberts and his Cabinet, Mayor Nelson, and the 
members of the City Council, Kepresentatives of foreign Gov- 
ernments, and a large concourse of citizens generally, escorted 
by soldiery, under command of Lieutenant Colonel B. J. K. An- 
derson, who was assisted by Mr. A. H. McFarlatid, to Trinity 
church. At church, after a few introductory remarks by Mr. A. 
B. King, Principal of the Alexander High School at Harrisburg, 
the National Bill of Eights was read by him, and, with suitable 
interspersions of prayer and music, the exercises were closed by 
a few remarks by W. H. Lynch. The procession returned in 
order to the Mansion House, and was dismissed. The remainder 
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of the day was spent with the usual hilarities and joy of the oc- 
casion. The officers of State, foreign representatives, leading 
officiators, (marshal and speakers,) and some of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the city, partook of refreshments with 
the President. After which they repaired to a luncheon which 
had been prepared by the City Council for them, where the 
choir was also present. Mayor Nelson and lady entertained a 
select company at an evening party. 



PENNSTLVAiriA COLONIZATIOIT SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society was held at the Society 
rooms, 609 Walnut street, on Tuesday afternoon, September 
10, Hon. Eli K. Price, Chairman; Kev. John W. Dulles, D. D., 
Eecording Secretary. Prayer by Kev. William E. Schenck, 
D. D. The Corresponding Secretary, Eev. Thomas S. Mal- 
com, presented facts of much interest, in regard to the pros- 

Serity of Liberia under its present excellent President, Hon. 
oseph J. Eoberts. Two newspaper are now published in 
Monrovia — The Bepublican, and The Lone Star, Two young 
men from Liberia were introduced to the Boaid — James R. 
Priest and John H. Eoberts. The first is a graduate of Liberia 
College, and has come to this country to study medicine. His 
father was twice chosen Vice-President of the Eepublic. He 
will enter the Medical Department of the Howard University 
at Washington, D. C. The second is the nephew of President 
Eoberts, and is a student of the Lincoln University at Oxford, 
Pennsylvania. Messrs. Petti t, Perkins, and Gebhard were 
appointed a Committee to prepare a suitable minute in regard 
to the death of Dr. John Bell, one of the founders of the So- 
ciety and for many years a Vice-President. Another expedi- 
tion will leave for Liberia in a few weeks. Donations are 
greatly needed to send even one-tenth of the applicants. The 
excellent Miss Dix has secured a number of one hundred dol- 
lar subscriptions toward sending out one of the ministers and 
his family who wish to go and advance the evangelization of 
Africa. — Philadelphia North American. 



HOir. BALFH I. INeEBSOLL. 

Hon. Ralph I. IngersoU died in New Haven, Conn., August 26, 
after a short illness, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He 
was for many years a leading lawyer of that city. He repre- 
sented New Haven in the State Legislature during seven 
consecutive years from 1819. He served in Congress four con- 
secutive terms from 1825, and was upon important committees, 
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including the Committee of Ways and Means. After his Con- 
gressional career he resumed the practice of law in New Haven, 
and was State Attorney. He was offered the appointment of 
United States Senator, but declined, not wishing to re-enter 
political life. He was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Eussia by President Polk, and remained abroad for two years. 
He was an enlightened friend of Africa, and since January, 
1853, one of the Vice Presidents of the American Colonization 
Society. 

DEATH OF DB. JOHIT BELL. 

The decease of this eminent medical writer and long-tried 
friend of our Society, which took place in Philadelphia on the 
19th of August, deserves more than a simple announcement. 
He was bom ip the County Monaghan, Ireland, June 16, 1796. 
The death of his mother when he was but sixteen months* old, 
and the emigration of his father about the same time for the 
"United States, left him in fact an orphan, under the care of a 
pious aunt. When nine years of age he was placed at school 
near London, where he remained five years. He sailed from 
Belfast in the latter part of the year 1810 for New York, 
and proceeded to Petersburg, Virginia, where his uncle, after 
whom he was named, was engaged in business, and who sent 
him to a school of note at Eichmond, under the care of Mr. 
Girardin. Here he remained a year, and then entered his 
uncle's counting-room at the beginning of 1812. The failure 
of his uncle caused him to take a farm in Frederick County, 
Virginia, and, after a year of actual working farmer's life, he 
embraced the suggestion of his father that he should study 
medicine. He became the pupil of Dr. Praper, and after his 
death, in 1813, of Dr. Grayson, both of Winchester, Virginia. 
He then attended the lectures in the Medical Department in 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, in the winters 
of 1815, '16, and '17, and took his Degree of Medicine April 9, 
1817. He soon after sailed as surgeon to a merchant ship for 
Canton, China, by way of the Mediterranean, by which he was 
enabled to visit Italy, and to make excursions from Leghorn to 
Florence, Eome, Naples, and Belgium, He spent five months 
of the year 1818 in Canton, and returned in another vessel of 
the same Philadelphia firm to Eotterdam, Holland, where, leav- 
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;-./ .-. r r.^ ^/.:":fiZKil h:.^ cr,iir?e to the Hazne. and then to 
};.- .*-»'^:.«* a'.'i Par'^. He .^pen* thirteen cioatiia in the last-named 
*">;/. '.r» ^.vAj arA atton-linz prirate coojrsea of lectures, and 
>//.'.'.''; of th''; sprrat hos-pitai.-*. A::er spen-ii::^ several months 
in *.ir.^; Hhffih '<vay in LonJon an 'I EiLnb'irgh, he embarked from 
iii'j i'orrdc.r fr,r New York. arriTin;^ there Janoary, 1^21. 

l)r. IM\ hi'';^an hi^ professional career in Philadelphia in the 
UiWir part of the same vear. He waa physician to the Phila- 
delphia I^iipensary for thirteen years, and at several periods of 
the .Sr/iaJI-j>ox II o.-pital. In 1^50 he was called to the Chair of 
the 'i'heory arj'J Practice of Medicine in the Medical College of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, which he filled for two winters; but his 
health failing, he foand it necessary to resign and retam to 
l'hilad'>lphia. 

I>r. Hell wa-i one of the founders of the Pennsylvania Coloni- 
zation Society, which was organized October 23, 1826, and of 
the Young Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, organ- 
ized A pril 9, 1834. The relations of the latter with the Parent 
So(M(i1y at Washington, and the New York State Colonization 
Hoeiety, with which it formed a union for certain purposes, and 
Ihe care of its Colony, Bassa Cove, in Liberia, requiring fre- 
quent meetings and much deliberation and decided action, 
consumed much of his time and labors, and, as we have heard 
the Doctor say, in referring to this period, cost him a work on 
IMiywiology, for the publication of which he had made the 
riMiuisito arrangements. 

Tho chiof editorial duties of the Colonization Herald^ from 
181^5 to 1S:17 inclusive, were performed by Dr. Bell. Success 
and tho exigoncies of the cause led to the issue of the paper 
wookly, with him as editor. It was published for one year — 
ISt^S- -whoii it was changed to a monthly of pamphlet form, 
and disoi>ntinuo(l with the June number of 1889. In April, 
ISJ;^, it was again brought out as a paper by the Board of Man- 
r.gors of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, under the 
K:uno immodiato editorship, until its temporary suspension,^ 
cVtid>or, 1841). 

I'^nring all the years of his connection with the Pennsylva- 
ina Colonization Society, Dr. Bell, as Manager and as Vice- 
rivsiih-.it, was a regular attendant at its meetings, and par- 
ucipatrd in its discussions, and this no twithstandiDg the strain 
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to which he was continually subjected by his professional and 
literary labors. He was elected a Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, January 16, 1850. 

Few men have maintained for so long a period a character 
so thoroughly untarnished. The amelioration of the condition 
of the poor and the temperance reformation shared in his 
sympathies and profited largely by his writings. In addition 
to this record of his public life, we take great pleasure in re- 
cording our high appreciation of his eminent merits as a man, 
as a philanthropist, as a Christian, and as a fellow- laborer in 
the work of African Colonization. 



REV. R. R. GURLE7. 

The following was adopted by the Executive Committee at 
the meeting held September 6, expressive of their sentiments 
on the death of our late beloved colleague. Many of those 
who knew and loved him well will be gratified to learn that 
his friend and pastor, Eev. Mr. Noble, has accepted the invita- 
tion thus extended him, and a befitting testimonial may confi- 
dently be expected : 

"The Executive Committee of the American Colonization 
Society have learned with deep regret the decease, on the 30th 
day of July last, of the Honorary Secretary of the Society, and 
one of its esteemed Vice Presidents and Life Directors, the 
Kev. Ralph Randolph Gurley, in the 76th year of his age. 

"The Committee hereby records its profound regard for his 
services and memory, its gratitude to God for the rare gifts 
with which he was endowed, and for the strength and stead- 
fastness and uprightness of purpose with which these were 
consecrated to efforts for the amelioration of the condition of 
the colored people of this country and the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the millions of Africa, embracing, with brief intermis- 
sions, the last half century, not only throughout the United 
States, but in England and the Republic of Liberia. 

^^Resolvedy That the Rev. Mason Noble be invited to deliver 
a memorial discourse, at such time as may best suit his conve- 
nience. 

'^Resolved, That we tender our sympathies to the relatives of 
the deceased, and that a copy of this minute be transmitted to 
the family," 
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OTTB FALL EXPEDITIOIT. 

We expect to send an expedition to Liberia next Novem- 
ber — as soon after the Presidential election is over as it is 
practicable for the people to assemble for embarkation. The 
wishes of many of the proposed emigrants cannot begratifiedc 
the means at our disposal being sufficient only to afford passage 
to a comparatively small but carefully selected company. We 
need hardly allude further than we have already done to the 
expense about to be incurred by the Society, or again invite 
the pecuniary aid of its friends. 



SHALL THE7 QO FOBWABD T 

The applications for the means of settlement in Liberia 
come to us with a constancy which is distressing, because of 
our inability to respond favorably. We can move no faster 
than the friends of the Society bid us. It is right to tell 
them that such demands are made, and sometimes to let those 
who ask for help plead for themselves. We present a late let- 
ter, simply adding the earnest question, Shall these young 
men be enabled to "go forward?'* 

Trenton, N. J., August 16, 1872. 
Dear Sir: You must, as a stranger, excuse me for writing to 
you, but I am tired living where I am forever reminded of 
the scorn and prejudice with which my race are held in this 
country, and with but feeble hopes of amelioration. I have 
read several of your magazines, (Repository,) loaned nie by a 
Quaker, and have come to the conclusion that Liberia is the 
only place for our race to do much good, and become a great 
people. I have always lived in the Middle States. Myself 
and a young friend have concluded to leave America. He is 
aged 20 years, and is a farmer. I am aged 24 years, and am 
a blacksmith, but can turn my hand to almost anything, 
namely, clerk, engineer, moulder, &«♦. Wo are both healthy, 
sober, and can give the best of recommendations. We have, 
both of us, a pretty fair education, and are williqg to do hard 
work. 
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THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

It appears that the British Government is at length in earn- 
est to secure an entire abolition of the slave trade in Eastern 
-Africa. Successive administrations have slept over it long 
enoiii^h. Sir Thomas Fowcll Buxton called attention some 
forty years ago to its horril>le enormities. In an edition of his 
work on the African Slave Trade, published in 1841, he gives, 

*' Exported by the Imaum of Muscat 30,000 

Carried across the Desert 20,000 

50,000 
Loss by seizure, march, and detention 50,000 

Annual victims of the Mohammedan slave trade- 100,000" 

^'Across the Deherl'* probably means to Tjipoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers, whence some of them were shipped lo Constantino- 
ple. The French occupation of Algiers has probably closed 
that route. 

In a foot-note, speaking from later information, he says that 
the export from, the Eastern Coast — meaning Zanzibar — is 
50.000 annually, instead of 30,000: so that the export was 20,- 
000, and the destruction of life 20,000, and the whole number 
of victims 40.000 greater than he had stated. 

Wo do not know the date of the British treaty with the 
Imaum of Muscat, or Sultan, as he is called at Zanzibar, nor 
have we examined its text. Perhaps several treaties have 
been made, not exactly alike, as with some other African pow- 
ers. It is certain, however, that in 1841) the British Consul at 
Zanziliar forbade and prevented the exportation of slaves from 
that port. But they were still exported from an island a short 
distance to the south, probably Monfia.* And in 1853 Dr. Krapf, 
a German missionary, saw twenty Arabian ships at "Muk- 
disha," Magadonu, engaged in smuggling slaves into Arabia. 
By treaty with Great Britain, Dr. Krapf says, the slave trade 
is prohibited, except for ten degrees south and two degrees 
north of the equator. Magadonu is about four or five north, 
and So not within the excepted limita. The excepted Coast, 

* ArBXCAif REP06IT0BT, January, 1890, page 8. 
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however, includes Zanzibar, from which the British Consul 
prevented shipments in 1849. Perhaps a new treaty had been 
made, by which the Sultan was allowed to ship slaves to his 
own dominions in Arabia, from which they might easily be 
sent over other parts of Asia, and even to Mohammedan Brit- 
ish subjects in India.* 

But there is a large exportation of slaves from Africa to 
Asia, not noticed by Buxton and other prominent English 
philanthropists, though the evidence of its existence has 
been before the British public at least since 1844. They are 
sent across the Eed Sea into Arabia, and through Egypt to 
Constantinople. It was then known that not less than 96,000 
pounds sterling was received annually for those shipped from 
the four ports of Berbera, Zeyla, Tajure, and Massowa. Their 
number is not known, but may be conjectured from their 
price. A few of them were Galla girls, worth from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and twenty-five dollars each. But their 
common price at Enarea, some six hundred miles from the 
Coast, and near the region where they were captured, was less 
than a dollar each, in salt or European goods. At Shoa, well 
advanced on their journey to the port of embarkation, it was 
from ten to twenty German crowns. If it was twenty dollars 
each at the port, which seems quite high enough, their number 
must have been about 24,000 a year.f If the British stop the 
trade at Zanzibar, it will of course be driven northward into 
this channel, and the exportation from these four ports will 
be vastly increased. If they mean to do anything effectual, 
they must see to that. 

We hope our Government will do its part in this matter. 
Our trade with Zanzibar is larger than many seem to suppose. 
We Dclieve it is mostly from Salem, Massachusetts, where 
some men have become rich by it. We have usually had a 
Consul there, and, we presume, one now. Its commerce is ca- 
pable of enormous development. The interior is well watered 
and healthy. We have no doubt that American influence there 
would be worth something in negotiating the needed treaty, 
and in destroying a traflSc which is a disgrace to Christendom. 

♦African Rbpositoby, October, 1860, page 202. 

t African Repositobt, January, 1850, pages 11 and 12. For the authorities, see page 2. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIOENCE. 

Another Vessel fob Libeeia. — The colored merchantB of Liberia, West 
Africa, manifest their growing prosperity by ordering vessels for the African 
trade. The A. Lincoln and the Edina were built in New York. Others have 
been purchased. Last week the Petronila, built in Baltimore, a fine schooner of 
450 tons, left New York for Monrovia, Liberia, purchased by Yates & Porter- 
field in behalf of Sherman & Dimery, who will keep the vessel in use on the 
West Coast of Africa. Samuel Young, recently of Philadelphia, went out on 
this vessel. — North American, 

Suppression op the East Apricak Slave-Teade. — The Queen of Great 
Britain, in the speech proroguing Parliament, said: "My Government has 
taken steps intended to prepare the way for dealing more effectually with 
the slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa." Her minister accordingly asked 
assistance from the United States. She was informed that the United States 
steamer Yantic, at Norfolk, was destined for the East India squadron, via 
Suez, and en route would comply with the request of Earl Granville. Orders 
were promptly issued to Commander Byron Wilson, commanding the Yantic, 
to stop at Muscat and notify the Imaum that the interests of civilization 
demanded the immediate abrogation of so much of the commercial treaty 
with Great Britain as reserved the right to transport domestic slaves by sea 
within certain limits of their own territory, and that the American Govern-^ 
x&ent cordially joins with Great Britain in desiring to see cancelled the treaty, 
which has been used as a cloak to shield and continue the slave-trade. 

Diamond Fields. — A Natal correspondent writes that the diamond fields on 
the Vaal river cover so large an extent of ground, that to effect a thorough search 
would occupy twenty thousand men one hundred years. From this asser- 
tion it might be supposed that the diamonds lie very deep ; but the contrary 
seems to be the case, for we are told that they all lie comparatively near the 
surface, the digger? seldom going down deeper than seven feet. The copper 
in Namaqualand is likewise found near the surface, and stone implements 
are also found in a similar position. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the country is fast wearing down. These implements and other indications of 
former habitations appear to be abundant in Basutoland. Upon digging 
several feet below the surface, near any of the occupied villages of the Basuto 
people, stone implement? are found, and at a less depth the remains of fire- 
places, broken pots (clay,) and ash and cinder heaps are discovered. These 
remains are very abundant throughout the whole of Basutoland. — Nature. 

Cuban Importation of Slaves. — Rumors that small batches of slaves had 
are blanded had reached the British Consuls ; but upon investigation these 
rumors had turned out to be unfounded. Up to 1868 no fewer than forty 
thousand slaves were annually imported into Cuba; but since 1868 there* 
tarn had been nil in that respect. 
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From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

THE KATIVES OF WESTEBN AFBIGA. 

BY THEOI>OBE DWIGHT, ESQ. 

The erroneous impressions which prevail in the civilized 
world respecting the condition of the negro race in Africa are 
discreditaole to the intelligence of the age. The people of the 
United States are doubly blamablo for their false views on 
this subject, because we owe debts to that portion of our 
fellow-men for ages of wrongs inflicted on them for our benefit, 
and because, with ample means within our reach for correct- 
ing our erroneous opinions, we generally neglect them, and 
still persist in denying to negroes those intellectual faculties 
and moral qualities which the Creator has bestowed on th.e 
entire human family. With the books of recent travelers in 
Africa in their hands, it may well be wondered at that even 
our most intelligent and humane writers have not yet appealed 
to the testimony of Bowen, Livingstone, and Earth to prove 
that millions of pagan negroes, in different parts of that conti- 
nent, have been for ages in the practice of some of the most 
important arts of life, dwelling in comfort and generally at 
peace; while many other millions have been raised to a con- 
siderable degree of civilization by Mohammedism, and long 
existed in powerful independent States, under various changes, 
it is true, but perhaps not so many or great as those through 
which the principal nations of "civilized Europe" passed 
during the same periods. 

To refer to but one portion of the vast regions of Africa in- 
habited by the black race, namely, that extending along the 
southern border of the Great Desert, we find there, between 
the tenth and twentieth degrees of north latitude, five or six 
kingdoms, most of which have been in existence several cen- 
turies, and some a thousand years, mostly under the influence 
of Mohammedan institutions. These are everywhere similar, 
so far as they prevail, establishing fixed laws, customs, arts, 
and learning; and, although abounding in errors and evils on 
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the one side, embracing benofits on the other which are not 
enjoyed by such portions of the negro race as remain in pagan- 
ism. The Koran, as is well known, has copied from the 
Hebrew Scripturos many of the attributes of God and the 
doctrines of morality, with certain just yiews of the nature, 
capacities, duties, and destiny of man ; and these are so faith- 
fully taught, that they are conspicuous in the writings of many 
of the numerous authors in Mohammedan countries, and often 
displayed, in a more or less satisfactory degree, in the char- 
acters and lives of those educated in them. 

Want of space in these pages must necessarily limit our re- 
marks to very narrow bounds, and we shall therefore be mnable 
to present many details which would interest the reader, and 
can give only a few facts relating to Mohammedan learning, 
its nature, institutions, and results. This forms an •eeential 
part of the Moslem system, and has long been in operation on 
large families of the negro race, and moulded them aft^r the 
civilized model of the Arabs and Moors. It favors, nay re- 
quires, as a fundamental principle, the free and universal read- 
ing and study of their sacred book ; and, instead pf withholding 
it from the people, under penalties of death and perdition, it 
establishes schools for all classes, primarily to teach its lan- 
guages and doctrines. Extracts from the Koran form the 
earliest reading lessons of children, and the commentaries and 
other works founded upon it furnish the principal subjects of 
the advanced studies. 

As this has always been the practice, it may not seem 
strange that learning flourished among the Moors in Spain 
during the "Dark Ages of Europe." Keaders who have neglected 
Africa may not be prepared to believe that schools of different 
grades have existed for centuries in various interior negro coun- 
tries, and under the provisions of law, in which even the poor are 
educated at the public expense, and in which the deserving 
are carried on many years through long courses of regular in- 
struction. Nor is this system always confined to the Arabic 
language, or to the works of Arabian writers. A number of 
native languages have been reduced to writing, books have 
been translated from the Arabic, and original works have been 
written in them. Schools also have been kept, in which native 
languages are taught. Indeed, one of the most gratifying evi- 
dences has thus been furnished of the favorable influences ex- 
erted by the unrestricted use, as well as the general diffusion, 
of the knowledge of letters; while the truth is not less certain, 
because hitherto unknown, that large portions of the Aftrioan 
continent lie open to the access of Christian influences through 
channels thus prepared by education. 

These and other facts which we shall not stop to mention, 
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make it appear wonderful, indeed, that the AfVican race should 
be judged by us only from that small and unfortunate portion 
of it found in the Western continent. Where is the excuse for 
looking only at ten millions, more or less, of slaves and de- 
scendants of slaves in America, and entirely neglecting to in- 
quire into the condition and character, the history and capaci- 
ties, of the hundred or more millions of negroes in their native 
country, who have had some opportunity to show what they 
are capable of? It is now time for public attention in the 
Unitea States to be directed to Africa, and an attentive perusal 
of the most recent travels will afford the reader the details of 
many things which we can only cursorily mention in this ar- 
ticle, while earlier publications will be found to afford confir- 
mation of some of the most important facts. It certainly will 
bring more compunction to the hearts of the humane among 
us, to learn that the race which we have been accustomed to 
despise, as well as to ill-treat, still lie under a load of evils per- 
petuated by the prejudices prevailing even among many of the 
most enlightened Christians; and it will be surprising to be 
told, that among the victims of the slave-trade among us have 
been men of learning and pure and exalted characters. 

About a hundred years ago a report reached England that 
a young African slave in Maryland, named Job-ben-Solomon, 
was able to write Arabic, and appeared to be well-educated 
and well-bred. Measures were taken to secure his release, and 
he was sent to England, where he assisted Sir Hans Sloane in 
translating Arabic, and acquired a character of the highest 
kind for intelligence, judgment, morality, and kindness of 
heart. He was sent up the Gambia river to Bundu, where 
he was received with the warmest welcome, and the truth of 
his story was fully proved, he being the son of the hereditary 
Prince of that part of the country. Several other Africans 
have been known at different periods, in different parts of 
America, somewhat resembling Job-ben-Solomon in acquire- 
ments; but, unfortunately, no full account of any of them has 
ever been published. The writer has made many efforts to 
remedy this defect, and has obtained some information from a 
few individuals. But there were insuperable difficulties in the 
way in slave countries, arising from the jealousies of masters 
and other causes, which quite discouraged a gentleman who 
made exertions in the South some years since, and compelled 
him to abandon the undertaking in despair, although he had 
resided in Africa, and had both the taste and the ability neces- 
sary to success. The writer has found a few native Africans 
in the North, of whom only three were able to write, and only 
one had opportunity to give him long personal interviews. 

"Prince," or "Abder-I&hman," he saw onoe in JNewYorky 
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about the year 1830 ; from " Moro," or " Omar-ben-Sayeed," long 
living in Fayetteville, N. C, he procured a sketch of his life 
in Arabic; and from "Old Paul," or "Labmon Kibby," he ob- 
tained a great amount of most interesting information. That 
venerable old man was liberated in 1835, after being about 
forty years a slave in South Carolina, Alabama, and other 
southern States, and spent about a year in New York, under 
the care of the Colonization Society, while waiting for a vessel 
to take him back to his native country. The writer held nu- 
merous and prolonged interviews with him, and found him 
deeply interested in making his communications concerning 
his native country and people, as well as his own history, for 
the purpose of having them published for the information of 
Americans. He often said, "There are good men in America, 
but all are very ignorant of Africa. Write down what I tell 
you exactly as I say it, and be careful to distinguish between 
what I have seen and what I have only heard other people 
speak of They may have made some mistakes; but if you 
put down exactly what I say, by and by, when good men go 
to Africa, they will say, Faul told the truth'^ 

The writer has since arranged and written out the volumi- 
nous notes which he took from the lips of the old man, (some 
of them in stenography,) and has added many extracts from 
travelers and others, all confirmatory of his statements, but has 
never found an opportunity to publish them. It appears that 
his aged informant was in possession of many facts still un- 
known even to the most learned of America and Europe, 
which the most bold and enterprising travelers have failed to 
discover, though risking life, and even losing it, in the attempt. 
Three or four pages on the subject, published in 1836 in the 
proceedings of the American Lyceum, attracted attention in 
Europe, and led the Paris Geographical Society to make re- 
peated applications for more information; and Dr. Latham 
quoted them as one of the only three authorities on the Sere- 
culy language in his learned paper presented to the British 
Scientific Association. Dr. Koelle, missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, has since given a brief vocabulary of that 
language, (Paul's native tongue,) but without any particular 
information of the people. They are one of the negro families 
before alluded to, which are intermingled, without being amal- 
gamated, over extensive regions in Nigritia, partly Moham- 
medan and partly Pagan. 

His native country is Footah, peopled by several races, all 
governed by the Foolahs. This is the most western of the 
seven or eight separate and independent states or kingdoms, 
lying in a remarkably regular series, and in a straight line 
along the southern boundary of the Great Desert, or Zahara, 
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from Senegambia to Nubia and Abyssinia. These liave been 
visited by that learned and energetic traveler, Dr. Barth, 
whose three octavo volumes contain a vast amount of 
information concerning those fertile and populous regions, 
their history and condition, so materially affected by the influ- 
ence of Mohammedism, which has prevailed in some of them 
for a thousand years. Why is it that ignorance of those coun- 
tries still prevails among us? Why is the kingdom of Footah 
still so unknown, though only about three hundred miles 
distant from the Atlantic coast, and since the English and 
French have had trading posts on the Gambia and the Sene- 
gal for two hundred years? Because, as the Eev. Mr. Poole 
mentions in a late work, foreigners are still afraid to leave the 
rivers' side, having a dread of the wild beasts and savage jnen 
who are supposed to threaten death to every intruder who 
may venture to pass through the forests and swamps, which 
were long ravaged by slave-hunters, who sent their human 
victims to America. The Gambia and Senegal rise in the 
high grounds in the southern parts of Footah, and flow through 
much of its territory northward, and then turn west, to make 
their way through the low and hot district just mentioned to 
the Coast. Only their lower waters are navigable, and only 
Park, Caill^e, the Landers, and a few other travelers, have ever 
gone beyond the heads of navigation when in search of Tim- 
buctoo or the Niger; and the Kev. William Fox, the English 
Wesleyan missionary, who endeavored to establish a mission 
in Bundu about eighteen years ago. None of all these ever 
saw anything of Footah except the extreme northern portion ; 
and all were ignorant of the numerous languages and dialects 
of the various tribes through which they passed. Neither 
has any white man ever crossed the boundary of that first of 
the Mohammedan negro states, from Sierra Leone or Liberia, 
which lie below the Gambia. Mr. Seymour, a mulatto man of 
education and enterprise, originally from Hartford, went on 
foot from Monrovia to near the southern confines of Footah, 
and found a varied, rich, and populous country, with numerous 
towns and villages, immense fields of rice, cotton, corn, vegeta- 
bles, etc. ; the people industrious and hospitable, manufacturing 
their cloths and iron, with regulars fairs for the purchase and 
sale of numerous articles of domestic and foreign production. 
As one evidence of the erroneous impressions common in the 
world respecting the habits of Africans, it may be mentioned 
that in that region, as in Yoruba, (a country fifteen hundred 
miles distant from it,) the women not only sweep their houses 
frequently, but carry the dust outside of the gates of the towns. 
"Old Paul" was born in the southern part of Footah, and 
in his early childhood used to bring water in a calabash to his 
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mother from the Cabah, one of the head streams of the Jolibafa. 
He afterwards lived in the cities of Kebbe, or Kibby, and 
Bundu, where he spent many years in studying under different 
masters. On several occasions he accompanied caravans and 
armies on mercantile and military expeditions into adjacent 
and more distant countries, and his accounts of these abound 
in details of great novelty and interest. The same may be 
said of his communications on the history, customs, arts, 
religions, learning, languages, books, schools, teachers, trav- 
elers, productions, trade, etc., of the mixed people among 
whom he lived. In respect to its varied population, his coun- 
try resembles the unexplored regions before mentioned, lying 
between it and the sea-coast; but as Footah is a Mohammedan 
country, the religion of the false prophet affords a bond of 
union strong enough to hold the heterogeneous multitude 
under one government, and generally in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the laws, arts, and learning which belong to a Moham- 
medan community, being provided for by the Koran and 
claimed by its believers. When we bear in mind that the 
chief attributes of God and somlB of theprinciples of morality 
were copied into that book from the BLebrew Scriptures, we 
may realize something of the difference between Mohammedan 
and Pagan countries in Africa. One great advantage of the 
former consists in the use of letters. Arabic is taught in 
schools wherever the priests can find pupils; and such is their 
proselyting spirit, or rather (as we may truly say of many of 
them) their humane desire to diffuse the faith in which they 
conscientiously believe, that they are sometimes seen in Li- 
beria, Sierra Leone, and other places far from their homes, 
teaching children to write the Arabic characters on the sand. 

Paul was a schoolmaster in Footah, after pursuing a long 
course of preparatory studies, and said that be had an aunt 
who was much more learned than himself, and eminent for 
her superior acquirements and for her skill in teaching. Schools, 
he said, were generally established through the country, pro- 
vision being made by law for educating children of all classes, 
the poor being taught gratuitously. All the details of the 
system he was ready to give in answer to inquiries, including 
the methods, rules, books, etc. The books, of course, were afl 
in manuscript; and what has seemed difficult of belief, even by 
well-informed persons in our country, several native African 
languages were written in Arabic characters. He gave a cata- 
logue of about thirty books in his own mother tongue, (the 
Sereeuly or Serrawolly,) with some account of their nature 
and contents. 

In consequence of these interesting communications, appli- 
cations have been repeatedly made by the writer for specimens 
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of negro writings; and he received from President Benson 
and ex-President Eoberts several manuscripts of considerable 
length, written with neatness, uniformity, and elegance, which 
excite admiration. The compositions are originals, having 
been written at Monrovia, at the request of those distinguished 
gentlemen, by accomplished negro Mohammedan travelers on 
visits there from the interior. They have been translated by 
the Rev. Dr. Bird, of Hartford, and contain evidence of a 
sincere religious zeal in the writers, who address their solemn 
appeals to the unknown stranger who had requested a written 
communication from them, presuming, as it appears, that he 
was not a Moslem, and was, therefore, ignorant of his Maker, 
his obligations to him, and the importance of knowing and 
serving him. 

The following interesting account we copy from the Eev. 
William Fox's History of the Wesleyan Missions in Western 
Africa, page 462. It relates incidents of his journey to Footah- 
Bundu, where he attempted to establish a mission. That is 
the part of the country where "Old Paul" completed his edu- 
cation. On arriving at Jum6, he says it is a Serrawolly (or 
Sereculy) town, "somewhat noted as being the residence of a 
Marraboo priest, named Kabba, who has scholars from differ- 
ent parts of the country. He was busy with his pupils, but 
immediately came to give us a hearty welcome, and soon after 
ho sent me three fowls. Here our guide gave a history of our 
proceedings from Kanipe to this place. After he had done, 
the priest commenced a prayer for us; the people, with their 
hands upon their foreheads, as on former occasions, saying, at 
the end of every sentence, 'Aminl amini'" 

On the next day, which was Sunday, Mr. Fox says, " The 
priest was busy all the day, so that I had not an opportunity 
of speaking to him until the evening, when I presented him 
with a handsomely bound Arabic Testament, and held a lengthy 
conversation with him on the subject of experimental religion, 
in the presence of a large congregation." 

"The next day," continues the narrator, "we rose early, and 
went to the priest to procure a guide. . . . Soon after 
the interview 1 accompanied the Mohammedan scribe to see 
his brother, who was sick, at whose request I prayed. . . . 
This place is one of the strongholds of the Mohammedan 
creed. ... A little before five p. m., the guide being ready, 
I immediately mounted, and we were in the act of starting; 
but the priest thought proper to give us his blessing, which he 
did by taking hold of my hands while on horseback, and saying 
something which I did not understand; but the people around 
us were all attention, and they stood with both their hands 
open, as if they expected something to fall from the clouds at 
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the close of the ceremony; and, as before, they all said, Amml 
amini We now proceeded, upward of one hundred inhabit- 
ants — men, women, and children — following us, sometimes com- 
pletely surrounding my horse, wishing me to shake hands 
with them. I did so until I was tired, and ultimately was 
obliged to gallop off." 

The following passages from the Arabic manuscripts above 
referred to will interest the reader. They are extracts from 
Dr. Bird's translation of an Arabic manuscript, written in Mon- 
rovia, by a negro from the interior, at the request of President 
Benson, of Liberia, for a gentleman in New. York. The manu- 
script begins, like the chapters of the Koran and all oommon 
Arab waitings, with these words: "In the name of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful," and adds: "May God bless our 
lord Mohammed, his prophet, and guard him and his disciples, 
and give him peace abundantly." Then follow several pages 
on "the Origin of Man," in which the creative power and the 
wisdom and benevolence of God are magnified; after which 
the writer proceeds thus : 

"And God said, *0 children of Adam, when you arrive at 
the age of ten you are bordering on the years of men and 
women, and you will be expected to attend prayers and 
preaching, and bear testimony, and not fear the Day of Judg- 
ment. You will bo tempted by men, who will say. Pursue 
the ways of sin and disobedience and forge tfulness of what I, 
the Merciful, have enjoined upon you times without number. 
man of thirty years, reckon not yourself a little child, but a 
man grown. Attend to your fasts, your prayers, day and 
night; and, if you continue thus day and night, you will be 
reckoned amon^ the excellent of men, being, in secret and 
before the world, the same. Son of Adam, if you have come 
to forty years, you have attained your full strength. The 
marks of full age bear witness to this; your vigor is ripe, your 
mind is .mature; what you have learned is written well on 
your memory. Guard against wine and the indulgence of 
impurity. And then, thou son of fifty years, thou knowest 
the advantages thy love to the faith hath procured thee. It 
has brought thee into the society of the great, and it has 
pleased Him who is the possessor of all excellency and power. 
Thou son of sixty years, from the decline of your strength 
your passions are cooled. Look at your noon of life, and judge 
how far your life and death are in your power; and, if you 
have not given up your hope in the world of God's prophet, 
(may God bless him!) you will have established for yourself a 
good household in these sixty years. O ye who heed not what 
shall come upon you, take care how you put any one in part- 
nership with God ; for this is a dangerous sin, like that of the 
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spilling of blood. O thou son of seventy years, estimate not 
yourself from the length of your past life, but from the near- 
ness of your death. O thou man of ninety, death is coming 
upon you with power; but there is no pain in Paradise. O 
man of a hundred, worn out with a hundred cares, thou who 
hast challenged to thyself the age of Noah, peace be on thee! 
Alas I alas I how wilt thou meet thy reward and thy Eewarder? 
The Most High has brought your stewardship to a close, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord, who thus testifies to every 
man who has a heart and an ear: O ye old men, remember 
that the seed, after it has sprouted forth and before the 
harvest, dies. O ye young people, how many that began life 
have been removed before growing up? Where are Charon 
and his host? They have perished. Where are Shadad-ibn- 
Aad and his host? They have perished. Where are Pharaoh, 
the accursed, and his host? They have perished. Where are 
Nimrod, son of Canaan, and his host? Where are the sons 
and daughters, fathers and mothers, of the past idolatere? All 
perished. Where are your own fathers and mothers, ancient 
and modern? They also have all perished; and be asssured 
that your end will be the same as theirs.' " 

This passage in the manuscript is followed by several pages 
of fabulous names and dates, professing to be historical, and 
extravagant accounts of animals, the heavenly bodies, etc., 
in which mystical numbers are connected with childish errors 
and impossible events in great confusion. It would seem as if 
the author had endeavored to write on different subjects of 
which he once had read or heard, but, being far from his 
books, remembered correctly only the religious doctrines, 
which had made a clearer impression on his mind. 

The following are extracts from the translation of a manu- 
script received from ex-President Roberts. This also is written 
with great elegance and correctness, the proper names being 
in red ink, and the points carefully marked. This manuscript 
occupies sixteen letter-sheet pages; the other eighteen. 

" In the name of God, most merciful and gracious, may God 
bless our lord Mohammed. 

" Thanks be to God, who is worthy of all gratitude and praise, 
the forgiver of sins, the possessor of the throne of glory, who 
created all things by himself, who created death and life, and 
created the earth and the heavens, and made all creatures in 
heaven and in the earth ; who made the race of man from 
water; then he made the blood, the heart, and the bones; then 
he spread the flesh upon the bones; then he added the ten- 
dons. Then said God, (be he exalted,) who created you from 
the ground and from water, that we might show and confirm 
through mercy what we wish to every generation. ... ye 
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people, know ye that God is merciful toward yon; but that 
coming day will be terrible to the unbelievers, who live not as 
though there were a God, nor as if we were going to return to 
him. ... O ye people, fear God and serve your Lord. Do 
your good works before the dissolution of death. . . . That 
day, God has said, nothing will profit you but a pure heart. . . . 
Beware, yea beware, lest you hear the truth without repent- 
ing, and thus debase yourself. If you are asleep, be aroused ; 
if you are ignorant, make inquiry; if you are forgetful, refresh 
your memory; for here are the learned, ready to instruct you; 
and said he, on whom be peace, seek after knowledge." 

He then commences a long and solemn appeal to the unknown 
person in whose name he had been requested to send some- 
thing in writing, and whom he appears to have supposed to 
be ignorant of the first principles of religion, but for whom he 
feels an affectionate regard. 

"O my brother's son, do not join yourself with Satan, fot 
Satan is your enemy, as God, the exalted, has said — for Satan 
is your enemy; and will you make partnership with your ene- 
my? . . . O, my brother's son, let not the affairs of this life 
draw away your affections. Follow not the wind; do not 
deceive yourself; but be prepared, before sickness, or poverty, 
or old age engross your attention. God, the exalted, says, 
O man I who has set you against your Lord, who created, 
shaped, and adjusted you, and put you together in the form 
that pleased him? God, the exalted, says that the life of this 
world is of very little profit in the world to come." 



Prom the Monrovian. " 

THE CAEFBES OF SOUTH AFBICA. 
BY REV. R. BAUR. 

It is difficult to estimate the population of Baziya, as, of 
course, no census is taken here as in civilized countries, but I 
think that about 4,000 persons are living within the circuit of 
ten miles around this station. The Caffres are physically a 
strong and well-formed race, the men generally of middle 
stature, occasionally tall, very seldom short; the women, for 
the most part, are slender, though there are some exceptions 
also. They lead a life free from care, and easily raise the 
necessaries of life in superfluity, by tillage of the earth, and 
their herds of cattle yield them milk, which, by the by, they 
do not drink fresh, but after it has turned sour, (amasi.) 

Fights and brawls occur amongst them, but, upon the 
whole, they treat each other with courtesy and hospitality. 
They are frequently hospitable to Europeans also, though, of 
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oourse, these latter usually pay for their entertainment when 
journeying through Caffraria. Beggars, as a class, are un- 
known ; still they are always eager for presents, and particu- 
larly tobacco. But they do not resent a refusal, provided it is 
not given in an offensive manner. The best way is to turn off 
their demand with a joke, which they always know how to 
appreciate. 

They are not inclined to drinking ; Caffre-beer is their or- 
dinary beverage, and this, being weak, will not intoxicate, 
unless it is drunk in great quantity. I have very rarely seen 
a Caffre in such a state of helpless intoxication, as that in 
which one often sees white people in our own cities. 

They are very fond of dancing. Properly speaking, accord- 
ing to our notions, these exercises cannot be called dances, for 
they move backward and forward, in rank and file, like sol- 
diers, sometimes marching along slowly, then again leaping in 
parallel lines, so that at a distance their movements resemble 
the long, rolling waves of the sea. The men have it all to 
themselves, whilst the women keep up a slow movement in a 
circle around them. The whole is accompanied by a disagree- 
able and monotonous singing. To us such dancing would 
appear extremely tedious, but it posseses indescribable charms 
to them. This dancing is performed generally by day, in the 
open air; yet they practice it also in their huts, and you can 
occasionally hear their clapping of hands and singing at a 
great distance. 

The land is beautiful and fertile, and well watered by 
streams that have their sources in the Draken Mountains, or 
spurs of the same. From the sqa-coast to the Draken Moun- 
tains the country is divided into terraces, each higher than the 
other, as you recede from the Coast. The plateau on which 
our station is situated is the further inland and most elevated. 
The distance from us to the real Draken Mountains is a little 
upwards of twenty miles. The greater number of these ter- 
races or plateaus, are fringed on the south and southwest 
with forest, but the Draken Mountains are bare of trees on the 
summit, though verdant with grass, and abounding in high, 
rugged rocks and dreadful, steep precipices and ravines. 

Our Caffres are independent of the English government of 
the Colony, and acknowledge allegiance to none but their 
own chiefs. Nevertheless the English Government exercises 
a decided influence over them, and this influence is becoming 
more and more dominant. For more than a year a so-called 
'^ magistrate," t. «., an envoy of the Government, has his resi- 
dence near our Chief Ngangelizwe. He is appointed with 
special reference to the political interests of the Colony. He 
is charged with the duty of maintaining peace between the 
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different tribes, and acting as mediator between Europeans and 
Caffres. 

Hardly a trace of religion is found among tbe wild Caffres, 
thougb of superstition there is no lack. The god whom they 
serve is their cattle, horses, oxen, and sheep. Their women 
are not as much oppressed as in some heathen nations, where 
they are mere slaves, doing all the work, whilst the men in- 
dulge in idleness; for here men can frequently be aeen at 
work in fields with their women. Only the fetching of water 
and wood from the forests is left to the women; and it is 
amazing to see what heavy burdens they carry on their 
heads. 

Of the product of the soil, they raise maize, Caffre-corn, and 
pumpkins. They also plant a species of sugar-cane, which 
they love to chew. Sheeps' wool has become a leading article 
of trade. Here and there may be found large and handsome 
flocks of merino sheep. The only game in the forests is the 
antelope and a few partridges. In winter cranes sometimes 
make their appearance. It is not yet known what the mine- 
ral resources of the country are. Fourteen miles from here 
we have discovered coal, and near by saltpetre and soda; 
but the chieftains are very watchful in preventing search, for 
they are well aware that they would no longer remain mas- 
ters of their territory if Europeans were to discover such 
treasures in it. 



THE SOUBCES OF THE KILE. 
LETTEE FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

The following are extracts from a letter received by J. 
Bevan Braithwaite, Esq., of London, from the celebrated Afri- 
can explorer, and published in the Times : 

"Mahyema Couhtey, (say 180 miles west of Ujiji.) 

*^Noverr^er, 1870. 

"My dear Friend Bevan: Want of paper leads me to cut a 
leaf out of my Bombay check-book, in order to give you and 
our friends some information. If you have received previous 
letters, you will readily take this as the thread of my story, 
that I am trying to follow down the central line of drainage 
of the Great Nile Valley, a great lacustrine river, which I 
name Webb's Lualaba, an extant specimen of those which in 
pre-historic times abonnded in Africa, and whose beds are still 
known in the south as * Melapo,' in the north as ' Wadys,* 
both words meaning the same thing — river channels, in which 
no water ever now flows. The third line of drainage lies west 
of this, and is formed by two large rivers, each having the 
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same native name of Lualaba. An English epithet seemed 
necessary, so I have named them by anticipation after Sir 
Bartle Frere ai\d Mr. Young. These two Lualabas unite and 
form a large lake, which I am feign to call Lake Lin9oln. 
Looking back southwards from Lake Lincoln to the water- 
shed, we have a remarkable mound, from which four gushing 
fountains rise, each the source of a large river, though not 
more than ten miles apart. Two on the northern side be- 
come Bartle Frere's and Young's great rivers. Two on the 
south side form the Liambai, or Tipper Zambesi — the larg-er 
one, at which a man cannot be seen across, I name after 
Lord Palmerston; the lesser, which, lower down, becomes the 
Kafue, I call, after my old friend and fellow-traveler, Oswell. 
You know that Sir Bartle Frere abolished slavery in Upper 
India, Scinde, or Scindiah. Lord Palmerston worked for 
many a long year unweariedly to stop the slave-trade, and 
Mr. Lincoln, by signing the amendment of the United States 
Constitution, gave freedom to 4,000,000 slaves. We live too 
near the events in which these three good men acted to appre- 
ciate the greatness of their work. Palmerston and Lincoln 
are no longer among us; but in giving all the honor in my 
power, I desire to place, as it were, my poor little garland of 
love on their tombs. It is almost premature to make use of 
their names before I reach the mound, but I have heard of it 
when 200 miles distant on the southwest; again when 180 
miles from it on the southeast and east; again when 150 
miles distant from it on the northeast; and now on the north- 
northeast many intelligent Arabs, who have visited the spot 
and had their wonder excited as much as the natives, give 
substantially the same information. It is probably the local- 
ity of the fountains mentioned to Herodotus by the Secretary 
of Minerva in the city of Sais, in Egypt, " Fountains which it 
was impossible to fathom, and from which half the water 
flowed north to Egypt, the other half south to Inner Ethio- 
pia.'* . . . Had I known all the hunger, hardship, toil, 
and time required, I might have preferred a straight waistcoat 
to undertaking the task; but, having taken it in hand, I could 
not bear to be beaten by difficulties. I had to feel my way, 
and every step of my way, and was generally groping in the 
dark ; for who cared where the rivers ran ? My plan was to 
come across the head of Lake Nyassa, examine the watershed, 
and in two years begin a benevolent mission on the slope back 
again to the sea. Had I left at the end of two years, I could 
have given little more light than the Portuguese, who, in three 
slaving visits to Casembe, inquired for slaves and beard of 
nothing else. 
^^I asked about the waters till almost afraid of being set down 
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as afflicted with hydrocephalus, and many a weary foot I trod 
ere I gained a clear idea of the ancient problem of the drain- 
age. The watershed is in latitude 10 to 12 degrees south. 
Thence the springs of the Nile do unquestionably arise. The 
length of the watershed from west to east is between 700 and 
800 miles. This is where Ptolemy put it, and the mountains 
on it— only about 7,000 feet above the sea — are his Mountains 
of the Moon. I feel a little thankful to old Nile for so hiding 
his big head as to leave all so-called theoretical discoverers out 
in the cold. . . . The little river that comes out of the 
Victoria Nyanza, less by a full half than the Shire out of 
Nyassa, would not account for the Nile. Webb's Lualaba, from 
4,000 to 8,000 yards wide, and always deep; and, again, 
Young's Lualaba, of equally large proportions, would give an 
abundant supply of water for inundations, and for the enor- 
mous evaporation of a river almost without affluents, for a 
distance in latitude and longitude of ahout 3,000 miles. . . . 
Mine is a rediscovery of what sunk into oblivion about 2,000 
years ago. This is all I can, in common modesty, claim. 
One line of drainage was unknown even to Ptolemy — that is 
mine, until it be found that the ancient explorers, from whom 
Ptolemy collected his geography, knew it before I did. A 
map of the Ethiopian gold mines is the oldest in the world, 
and of the time of Sethos II. It may have it. I am thankAil 
to a kind Providence for enabling me to do what may reflect 
honor on my children, if not on my country. It is not with- 
out anxious care that I have stuck to my work with John 
Bullish tenacity. The only thing I could feel sure of, in the 
absence of all letters, save a few three-year olds in 1869, was 
this: that you and all my friends would approve my doing 
well whatever I did. The discovery is somewhat akin to that 
of the Northwest Passage, but in this we have what emperors, 
kings, philosophers, all the great minds of antiquity, longed to 
know, and longed in vain. ... In addition to the almost innu- 
merable fountains whence flows the famous river, ... if I 
should And anything to confirm the precious old documents, 
the Scriptures of Truth, I would feel my toil well rewarded. 
These are my day dreams ; the reality reveals sore perplex- 
ity." 

"Postcript, to a letter written long ago in Manyema, the 
8th of January, 1872." 

<* In the inclosure yov will find a full aecovnt of my aflairs. 
. . . I am now anxious on another matter— *the plan which 
I am about to advance of removing one of the Bnglish settle- 
ments of the West Coast, by voluntary emigration of the 
Christians, to a healthy spot on this side of the Continent. 
When I say English settlement, I don't mean a settlement of 
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Eogllsh people, bat one of those establishments in the West 
which have fulfilled their end. The settlements referred to 
have fally accomplished the ends of their establishment in the 
total suppression of the slave-trade wherever their influence 
extended. Colonel Ord*s valuable report fully confirms this, 
and he said that this was proved by the suppression being as 
complete where they were, though unvisited by men-of-war, 
as in parts to which these ships habitually resorted. Now, 
the slave-trade is as rife on the East Coast as ever it was on 
the West, and we have none of the moral influence which 
Christian establishments carry along with them. • . . Were 
they directed to come from our own settlements to Mombas, 
which is ours already, they would bring the moral element, 
which in the Moslem inhabitants is dormant, and ultimately 
frown down the mean duplicity which now enables our 
Banian British subjects to carry on, by their money, all the 
slave-trade that is carried on. The only additional expense 
to what is now incurred would be the passages of officials in 
men-of-war. The success of missions in the West is unques- 
tionable, and the cessation of the slave-trade all around the 
settlements is worth all the expense which has been borne by 
the Government and Missionary Societies. Let us have these 
instruments here. Wherever English missionaries are estab- 
lished, traders are welcomed and protected. . . . We need 
native Christians to diffuse morality." 



From the (Monrovia) Republican. 
FIFTEEVTH AHNIYESSABT OF THE UNION MECHANICS' SOGIETT. 

Democratic Governments happily, such as ours, recognize 
no distinctions of race or clan ; no man among us is born to 
nobility. With us there are no royal roads to honor and fame ; 
each one, well acting the part assigned him in this world's 
great fleld of battle, has in his own hands the making of his 
own fortune. We practically recognize the saying, una quisque 
sua fortuna fdber est — every man is the maker of his own for- 
tune. 

Nothing has more practically demonstrated this to our pub- 
lic than the pride and zeal with which the last anniversary of 
the Mechanics' Society was celebrated, and the heart-felt ap- 
preciation with which our entire community seemed to have 
engaged in it. 

At 12 o'clock on Monday, July 29, by previous invitation, 
the members of the "Union Mechanics' Society" and a large 
number of mechanics, (not members of the Society,) together 
with President Eoberts, Secretaries Johnson and Dennis, and 
Attorney General Davis, and other gentlemen, invited guests, 
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met in the Society's Hall: Vice-President Bloom presiding. 
After attending to the prescribed business of annual meetings 
and re-electing all the officers of last year, the procession, under 
the Society's marshal, Captain E. J. Clark, proceeded, headed 
by martial music, to the M. E. church. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by Mr. Eoger Fuller, the Society's 
Chaplain, according to the following programme: 1st, singing; 
2d, reading the Scripture, byKev. H. E. Fuller; 3d, prayer, by 
Chaplain Koger Fuller; 4th, introductory remarks^, by Henry 
Cooper, Esq.; 5th, reading the Constitution, by T. Gr. Fuller, 
Esq. ; and the annual oration was delivered by Mr. L. E. 
Leone, Secretary to the Society. We had hoped to have this 
address to publish, as was voted by the Society, and after- 
wards earnestly urged by President Eoberts, but circum- 
stances force it to await our next issue. The Society, after 
the exercises at church, took a march around town. 

The luncheon came off in the lower part of the M. E. 
Seminary building. The regular toasts, as ordered by the 
Vice-President of the Society, Mr. A. Bloom, (President Hil- 
ton being absent,) and announced by toast-master T. Gr. Fuller, 
were " President J. J. Eoberts, of the Eepublic of Liberia, and 
an honorary member of the Union Mechanics' Society of Mon- 
rovia." To which President Eobeirts replied in a speech as 
full of earnestness and energy as we have ever known him 
to make. 

Next in order was a toast to W. H. Lynch, editor of the Re- 
publican. Editor Lynch acknowledged the appreciation shown 
to his profession. He thought that now, judging from what 
he saw in foreign papers of strikes and contentions for wages 
and higher prices, though the Eepublican movements of the 
Society were based on no such ideas, yet he liked the honor 
brought to labor by the honorable and decent manner in 
which so many honest men had come out to give, by this 
day's /^?e, tangible demonstrations of the idea that to work is 
to obey a command of God. 

Then came a kind and gracious acknowledgment of the 
presence of' the oldest of the few surviving first settlers of 
Liberia, who is also a mechanic — Mr. Jonas Carey. Mr. Carey 
responded in language and reminiscences fitting to bestir in 
every patriotic Liberian his utmost patriotism. He ex- 
pressed fervently the appreciation of the Society and com- 
pany for President Eoberts, and proposed as his concluding 
words — "God bless President Eoberts and the Society." 
Attorney General W. M. Davis, by request of President 
Eoberts, replied, making a most eloquent acknowledgment of 
the esteem the country and the Government held for so 
venerable a citizen as Mr. Carey. 
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Secretary H. E. W. Johnson made, in response to a toast 
to him, a most urgent and instructive speech, touching upon 
mechauics, their influence and power in any community, their 
imperative duty to render all their trades honorable aijd 
respectable. He urged, as the basis upon which to build the 
honor and dignity of the trades, honesty, sobriety, and in- 
dustry. 

Treasurer Henry Cooper responded to a compliment pro- 
posed to him in his usual prompt and influential manner. He 
was the chief of the committee in the getting up of the luncheon. 
Mach praise belongs to him and his a^sistant committee-man, 
Mr. Bacchus Mathews. 

Rev. Henry E. Puller responded to the compliment proposed 
to him as first President of the Society. The Rev. gentleman 
gave a brief but very instructive account of the progress of 
the institution, from its first organization until that day. He 
went back, with much earnestness, to the days when, in 
concurrence with Thomas Roe, Rev. B. R. Wilson, and B. Y. 
R. James, he took a hand in inaagurating the Society. 

Mr. Thomas Smith made some most reasonable and practi- 
cal remarks on the duty of mechanics to themselves, and the 
duty of masters to apprentices, and apprentices to their masters. 

Many of the mechanics, not regular members of the insti- 
tution, made remarks expressive of their grateful feelings at 
the recognition extended them by the institution. 



From the (Monrovia) Republican. 
A WALK TO THE FABX. 

Mr. Editor: The sun is up, and the morning air is fresh and 
balmy, as it comes bearing the perfame of the many blossoms 
that have just opened on forest tree and farm tree, inviting 
us to the rural duties that await us. 

But before arriving at the farm we must tell, or rather re- 
mind you, of some of the spontaneous fruits that one meets in 
the woods,- in the short walk of a mile, giving an idea of the 
productiveness of the country. 

The red "peach" first obtrudes itself upon one*s path. "We 
know not why this fruit should be called a peach. The plant 
may resemble the peach family, but the fruit looks like a huge 
strawberry, with small seeds arranged in a juicy pulp. This, 
"peach** is sweetish. The other peach, which is really a. 
peach and larger, is acid, having its kernel divided into threes 
or four parts. 

The wild cherry is frequently met, with its fruit growing 
in thick clusters around trunk and limb. This fruit improves 
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rapidly by cultivation, although requiring some time to get 
acclimated when transplanted suddenly from the thick shade 
of the woods into the sunshine. One finds here several spe- 
cies of wild yam; one from which the ordinary cultivated 
yam of the country sprang. We have eaten this yam, and 
can pronounce it good. Another kind, strange to say, pro- 
duces its fruit out of the ground on the vines. The fruit is flat- 
ish round, and looks somewhat like an " Irish potato." Of 
this species there are two individuals: one has larger fruit 
than the other, and is not bitter, as the smaller is. Ex-Presi- 
dent Warner tells us that he knows when the larger kind was 
frequently eaten in this part of the country. 

The wild fig is abundant in this distance of a mile, the fruit 
growing thickly around trunk and limb, after the manner of 
our cherry. This fruit, too, improves by cultivation. Then, 
there is the well-known pine-apple, which grows very large 
and sweet when cultivated. 

It is scarcely necessary to say how abundant is the " mala- 
gatta pepper," called in the English market "guinea grains." 
There is also the wild grape. The bunches are large, but the 
fruit is small, one-seeded, has a tough skin, and little juiee; 
cultivation, doubtless, would do much for it. 

Just here we have come across what appears to be a dwarf 
palm-tree; it has five bunches of nuts, growing at a distance of 
only two feet from the ground. We have been told that 
this is a distinct species of palm, growing abundantly in the 
Bassa country. We would be glad to know if this is a fact. 

Passing rapidly over some others of the wild fruits known 
to our school-boys under the familiar names of roughs skin-plum^ 
troe. mealy-apple, yeUow-hull, persimmon, &c., we come to the 
coffee, for this also grows wild in our woods. While every 
one rushes so eagerly into the cultivation of the large berry 
coffee, perhaps few or none are paying any attention to the 
very small berry coffee that grows wild on our rocky capes 
and headlands. The plant is of a smaller habit, has a smaller 
leaf, and can be dwarfed more successfully than the larger 
coffee. The leaf is about the size of the leaf of the sweet 
orange, but thicker. The flowers, which are very small, do 
not open their petals so wide as those of the ordinary coffee, 
and the berry is inclosed in only one hull — a tender, purple, 
pulpy skin. It has no parchment hull. The berry is scarcely 
one-third the size of the ordinary coffee. Professor Freeman 
believes this is the same coffee that he was told in America 
would bring a much higher price than the other coffee. The 
berry, when gathered from the tree, is sweetish, and retains 
this sweetish taste when dried. The fruit falls from the tree 
soon after ripening — which is not the case of the other coffee 
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— and, if not gathered in time, it would be lost or injured. 
The cleaning of the coffee from the hull, or pulp, would be a 
very easy matter. We are now drying some of this coffee, 
with a view of testing its quality. 

But we have arrived at the farm. Our farm is a small coffee 
farm. The trees are planted in rows, crossing at right angles, 
and are regularly pruned, keeping them all at the same height. 
But here, as in other places, there is some inattention to the 
rules of economy. Hei*e are many arrow-root plants, growing 
at will on the top of the ground. We found that it would not 
pay to sell arrow-root at five cents a pound, and so we ceased 
to cultivate it. But it will pay to eat arrow-root at five cents 
a pound. Many of us pay from eight to ten cents a pound for 
foreign wheaten flour, much of which — without the addition 
of butter, and milk, and eggs, and sugar, and what not — is not 
too palatable. We have seen better biscuits made out of 
arrow-root than can be made out of one-half of the lifeless 
wheaten flour brought to the country. If one does not prefbr 
all arrow-root, let him take a mixture of arrow-root and wheat. 
It is true, science tells us that starch-producing articles con- 
tain carbon and heat, and do not have that muscle-forming 
property that wheat has. But we see that the natives of the 
tropics, and elsewhere, as in China, Japan, India, Africa, and 
the islands of the sea subsist, to a very great extent, on starch- 
producing food, on rice, and yam, and cassada, and potato, and 
eddoe ; and the natives here in Africa have more muscle than 
those of us that eat much wheat. The increase and the grati- 
fication of wants tend to civilization ; but we know no princi- 
ple of civilization or economy which teaches one to sell flour 
at five cents, and buy it at ten cents. J. 

August 17, 1872. 

From the (Monrovia) RepabUoan. 
SUGAB MAKING OK THE ST. FAXTL'S. 

Mb. Editor: As whatever appertains to the development 
of the resources of the country cannot but be interesting, and 
perhaps useful to the community at large, I therefore send 
you* an extract from a letter from an old and long-tried friend 
of Liberia, Dr. James Hall, that I have been permitted 
to see, who writes thus: 

"Having just arrived from my customary trip from the 
West Indies, and having little to do or to engage my attention, 
and retaining ever my interest in Liberia, although I can no 
longer subserve its interests or that of the Society, I avail my- 
self of this month's mail to open upon you. 

" One thing I wish to call your attention to, and will go back 
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a little in history for the application. Tears ago, Mr. Crozer, of 
Philadelphia, proposed at our annual meeting to keep in your 
store a general assortment of sugar-mills on sale to emigrants, 
from a hand to horse, ox, and steam-power. I opposed it, on 
the ground that cane should only be manufactured by the 
most powerful mills, thereby securing all the saccharine mat- 
ter, say eighty or eighty-five per cent., instead of thirty, forty, 
and sixty by smaller mills. Now, I find that in all the West 
India Islands the emancipated are coming into this measure. 
I then urged upon the Society to establish a first-class mill 
on the upper end of Bushrod Island^ or a point most easily 
reached by all, with all modern improvements to make the best 
and the most sugar, molasses, and rum from the cane; to pur- 
chase the cane for cash at its worth per one hundred poands, or 
ton, or manufacture on toll — having carefully ascertained the 
actual cost of manufacture, and consequent value of the cane, re- 
ference had to quality — then every man on the St. PauPs, or 
near, or on its tributaries, could at once realize the full value of 
his cane. 

*' When a mill gets eighty or eighty-five per cent, out of 
cane, the item of transportation amounts to little more than 
that of its proceeds, or not any more, packages included. 

"Sir Benjamin Pine, Governor of Antigua, St. Kitts, Mont- 
senar, and others, have not only recommended such a course, 
but raised companies in England to carry it out, establishing 
sugar factories at central localities in the different Islands, so 
that the poor colored laborers shall not be at the mercy of the 
rich planters, who fix the rate of wages at a minimum, and 
doing all they can to keep them poor, and consequently una- 
ble to make their own sugar: small mills being proportionally 
expensive. 

"Sir Thomas Peter Grant, of Jamaica, where I spent last 
winter, is also trying to introduce the same system there, 
breaking up the small mills, now over three thousand, in the 
Island. 

"As your river people are so set upon raising cane instead 
of coffee, cannot something be done in this way? Could not the 
Government buy out some one of those mills, and convert it 
into a toll-mill, or purchase cane at its fair value? 

"The trouble to me of writing this page on this subject, and 
you of reading it, is little, if nothing can be done; but the idea 
is worth keeping alive until a better time comes, if not advisa- 
ble now." 

The ideas above advanced by Dr. Hall, together with the 
practical experience of those Englishmen referred to, and who 
are actuated by a spirit of true philanthropy rather than that 
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of selfishness, are in consonance with those of many of our 
larger sugar planters on the St. Paul's river. 

It is sorrowful, on going up the river and beholding the cane 
flourishing on its banks, in all the exuberance of this climate, 
which is so well calculated for its growth, to listen to the 
complaints of the planter, who is unable to obtain the re- 
quisite machinery to get his cane off, thereby losing the 
results of his labor, or, after working wearily a whole season, 
only to be able to get part of it off, and leave, perhaps, half or 
two-thirds in the field to rot. But as this continues from year 
to year, the result is very discouraging, and many of our most 
enterprising men have given up the idea entirely. 

It is the old story of labor without capital. As yet we have 
no crushing monopolies, such as exist in the West Indies and 
other places, neither have we the necessary capital to en- 
able us "to reap what we -have sown." However, this is in 
a measure gradually being overcome, and we hail with pleas- 
ure "the iron pony," or small steam locomotive.engine, of mod- 
erate power, which our esteemed friend, Jesse Sharp, was the 
first to introduce in this country, and which has done so much 
to encourage others, and stimulate the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. "The pony" is within the reach of men of mod- 
erate means, and for years to come will answer every practi- 
cal purpose. From two to three thousand pounds a day can 
easily be made, with one of them attached to a small mill with 
the proper appliances, the whole establishment of which can 
be procured at a cost of from $3,000 to $3,500 delivered here. 
This expense, however, is not altogether necessary at present, 
as we have a number of iron mills, with kettles, &c., to which a 
pony of from five to eight horse-power can be attached. 
These engines can be procured from England, delivered here 
at a cost of from $1,500 to $1,800, and at a much less price for 
"cash in advance." 

This idea strikes us as more practical and beneficial to the 
community at large, under the existing circumstances, than 
that of the larger mills, which we have not the necessary cap- 
ital to work. We have at present two of the smaller ones in 
operation, which work well and give ample satisfaction ; half 
a dozen more, established at different points along the banks 
of the river, would answer our purpose for several years to 
come, and would enable us to accumulate the necessary capi- 
tal to operate with on a larger scale. The absence of roads 
and the expense of conveying the cane a long distance is 
very great; and, for the present, the river is our great high- 
way. This we hope soon to see altered, and nothing will facili- 
tate it more than the establishing of large farms on the banks of 
the river, which will compel the planters to bring into use 
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their back lands; and ways and means too will soon be found 
to reach them. 

We thank Dr. Hall for the interest he still continues to mani- 
fest for this "our infant Eepublic," and hope that his life may 
yet be spared to witness the carrying out of this as well as 
many other of his important suggestions. D, 



DEATH OE TWO VENESABLE BAPTISTS. 

The Baptist Church in Liberia has recently lost by death 
two of its most venerable and respectable members and 
preachers. The Eev. Moore Worrell, who, besides preaching 
very often in this city, was permanently located in Congo 
Town, (South Beach,) had scarce departed this life, in the 
green old age of sixty-seven, when the news comes to us of the 
death of E. Yaughn, who was assisting Eev. Mr. Herndon in 
the Little Bassa Country. On the 2d of August the Rev. 
Henry Underwood, aged eighty-three, departed this life. Mr. 
Underwood had charge of a church at Virginia. He had also, 
for many years, preached frequently to congregations in this 
city. Mr. Underwood was also a member of the Mechanics' 
Society, which fraternity interred him with the honors of the 
Association. So pass the fathers I 

The late William Douglass, of Carysburg. — We have been 
awaiting for some one to put us into possession of data for 
constructing a fitting obituary on this valuable man, but no 
one has done so. Mr. Douglass, as all who were acquainted 
with him know, was a firm, industrious, and honest man, no 
less than a most valuable citizen. He was, at the time of his 
death. Superintendent of Carysburg, a position he had held 
successively under different Administrations. By his death 
the Eepublic generally — and Carysburg particularly — has sus- 
tained a great loss. Mr. Douglass accidentally fell from a 
tree and broke his spine, and died a few days afterward. — 
The Republican. 



NEW SCHOOLS AT MONROVIA. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform the public that he 
will open a day school in Monrovia on the third Monday of 
August, under the patronage of the Presbyterian Mission. 

A. B. King. 

We understand that Mr. Dennis C. Ferguson has also opened 
a school in Clay-Ashland, under the same auspices. 
The Trinity Protestant Episcopal School, Monrovia, W, M. 
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Richards, Principal, Miss Sarah Barclay, Assistant, is now 
open for the accommodation of pupils from all parts of the 
country. The interior and river settlements will do well to 
avail themselves of the advantages it affords. Course op 
Studies. — First Year: Bible Exposition, Christian Doctrine, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Sacred and Profane His- 
tory, Declamation. Second Year : Bible Exposition, Christian 
Doctrine, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar, Greek Grammar, Hy- 
giene, and Vocal Music. Third Year: Bible Exposition, Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Algebra, Latin Reader, Greek Grammar and 
Testament, Natural and Moral Philosophy, and Yocal Music. 
Fourth Year: Bible Exposition, Christian Doctrine, Greek 
Grammar and Testament, Caesar, Yirgil, Hebrew, and Com- 
position. 

The Methodist Mission here has reopened, under the tuition 
of Mrs. Mary L. Timberlake, eldest daughter of the late Bishop 
Burns. The school closed upon the marriage of Miss Fannie 
Johnson. — Ibid. 



From the August (Liberia) Lone Star. 
COMHEBCIAL. 

Whatever may he thought in local or foreign circles about 
the general condition of Liberia — whatever opinions may be 
hazarded therein with regard to the slow progress which is 
made by her in the extensive, alluring, and lucrative walks of 
many of the most generally pursued industries of the civilized 
nations of the world, a close observer cannot fail to discern 
that the gradual development and rapid growth of her mercan- 
tile interests render all such remarks or opinions inapplicable, 
at least to her commercial advancement. Had we purposed, 
or did our space permit us to enter at present fully into this 
matter, we would soon convince our readers of the truth of this 
observation; but we intend adverting at another period to 
this subject, when we shall give it due attention. We could 
not refrain, however, from at once making a passing allusion 
to what seems to us to promise to be unquestionably, at no 
distant day, a principal channel — one of the great sources of 
wealth and influence to this country. Confirmative of this 
idea, we have before the mind's eye the prosperous and thriving 
establishments of certain mercantile gentlemen; some of long 
standing, and others which have sprung up within, compara- 
tively speaking, very recent years, and their daily increasing 
wealth and prosperity, with their mercantile ramifications far 
and near. Among these we may mention the old, familiar, 
and prosperous firm of Messrs. McGill Brothers, which since 
the death of Dr. Samuel Ford McGill has been successfully 
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and satisfactorily conducted by his two sons here at Monrovia, 
Messrs. J. & E. McGill, two young gentlemen who manifest a 
fair talent for commercial business, and must, by a continually 
affable and judicious course of conduct, retain, if not augment, 
that patronage and good-will so readily and heartily accorded 
to the firm daring the life of their father. Again, there are 
the wealthy and prosperous establishments of D. B. Warner, 
Esq.; Grabriel Moore & Son ; Messrs. Sherman ADimer^f-; Henry 
Cooper, Esq.; W. F. Nelson, Esq., (Mayor of Monrovia;) (x. 
Creswick, Esq.; C. Woerman & Co., of Hamburg; and MuUer 
& Co. These are all flourishing establishments here, to which 
we refer as our leading mercantile houses, and in support of 
our opinion concerning the commercial skdvancement which 
Liberia has made, is making, and bids fair to continue to be 
making for years, much to the substantial wealth and pros- 
perity of the country. 

It is well-known that most of the establishments above- 
named deal with many of the principal commercial houses of 
the first and various markets of the world; that year after 
year the exports of the produce of the country are considera- 
bly increasing in quantity, and frequently in variety; and that 
additions and improvements are being almost constantly made 
by some one or another of these merchants to his establish- 
ment, to meet the increasing demands for accommodation for 
his trade. We may instance the recent importation of several 
cranes, among which were two for W. F. Kelson, Esq., and one 
for Messrs. Sherman & Dimery. Also the considerable additions 
which have been made to the store of G. Creswick, Esq., sup- 
plemented by the importation of an iron bridge to be extended 
to the verge of the river's bank, and which is intended to be 
shortly erected. Again, there is the large warehouse which is 
beins: builded by Henry Cooper, Esq., and the fine wharf 
accommodation of W. F. Xelson, Esq., as well as the splendid 
fitting up of his store, which is furnished now with a comnfo- 
dious glass case and other attractive decorations, and also a 
fine plate-glass counter, all of which may be taken as undoubted 
evidences of their business, respectively, being both profitable 
and lucrative. What Liberia wants in -a capital sense, there- 
fore, are men of energy, enterprise, and capital to draw out her 
vast resources, especially when considered from a comniercial 
point of view; and a population, skilled in mechanical and 
agHeultural pursuits, acting in harmony with these. These 
desiderata, in conjunction with the present improvements, can- 
uot fail to elevate the country, and procure for Liberia sub- 
slaiitial Id noe aiaoiig the civilized nations of the world. 
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From the August (Liberia) Lone Star. 
AOBICXTLTITBE. 

The past few months have found our farmers busily engaged 
in the cutting and grinding of sugar-cane, and the manufac- 
turing of sugar. Most of the steam-engines up the St. PauPs 
river have consequently been actively employed, and the 
verdant banks of the river have been a scene of lively industry. 
Some sixty thousand pounds of sugar are to bo shipped, wo 
understand, by Mr. Sharp, shortly. Mr. Washington, Messrs. 
Dunbar & D'Coursey, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Koe, are also making 
fair crops; and last, but not least, Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, 
although recent embarrassments precluded him from giving 
his wonted attention to his estate, still bids fair, we under- 
stand, to make it furnish the market with a creditable return 
in sugar. Besides these there is a considerable quantity of 
sugar manufactured by various small farmers up the river, who 
employ hand or cattle-power in the making of their sugar. 
This prospect of the state of agriculture is refreshing. There 
is no other source of wealth and independence to this country 
so permanent and substantial as that arising from the cultiva- 
tion of the land. Thousands of acres lie here waste, because 
of the scarcity of skilled labor to convert these vast, neglected 
tracts of land into fertile fields, yielding happiness and plenty 
to hundreds of wanting families. Let us encourage, then, as 
we have before said, the increase of population by every means 
in our power, and especially by means of immigration, Liberia 
stands in need of skilled labor to develop her real wealth, 
and make known her vast resources. 

It is to be regretted, we may here observe, that our class of 
small farmers do not, to a greater extent than at present, 
cultivate the sugar-cane and coffee. With regard to the grow- 
ing of the sugar-cane, the difficulty of procuring the grinding of 
their canes before, because of the few steam-engines in the coun- 
try, was a reason, the truth and force of which could not but 
be admitted; but that reason vanishes now before the large 
addition which has been made to steam facilities for that 
purpose on the St. Paul's. There are at present no less than 
seven steam-engines in various sugar-making establishments 
up the river; and we venture to affirm that if the energetic 
and enterprising among our class of small farmers devoted 
more of their agricultural skill to an extended cultivation of 
the sugar-cane and coffee also, their laudable efforts would be 
appreciated and rewarded, and they would likely then find no 
serious difficulty either in having their cane ground and sugar 
manufactured at some of the steam manufactories nearest to 
their respective neighborhoods. 
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LIBEBIA FBESBTTEBIAN MISSION. 

Monrovia, ; Kentucky, ; Harrisburgh, Mr. Si- 
mon Harrison, licentiate preacher ; Near Harrisburgh, Alex- 
ander High School, Mr. Alfred King, teacher; Eobertsport, 
Mr. Eobert M. Deputie, licentiate preacher; Samson ville, Mr. 
Philip Fluinore, licentiate preacher; Marshall, Eev. Thomas 
E. Dillon ; Near Marshall, Kev. John M. Deputie ; Sinou, Eev. 

James M. Priest ; Settra Kroo, ; in transitu, Eev. Amos 

Herring ; Mr. D. C. Ferguson, teacher. 

The names of the Eev. H. W. Erskine and Mr. "W. McDonogh 
do not appear in the above list of laborers. The former was 
compromised in the late political troubles of Liberia, and was 
suspended from the ministry by the Presbytery of West Africa. 
The latter has not for some time engaged in missionary labors 
as a teacher, and, at the instance of the Presbytery, he is 
regarded as no longer connected with the Board. The Eev. 
A. Herring, agreeably to the advice of the Presbytery, would 
probably remove from Monrovia to Bassa, to take charge of a 
new church to be organized at that place. The Eev. T. B. 
Dillon made a visit to this country during the summer of last 
year, returning to Liberia in the fall. No new laborers have 
engaged in the work of preaching or teaching in Liberia dar- 
ing the last year ; but three young men are reported by the 
Presbytery as preparing for the ministry. 

In the minutes of the Presbytery five communicants are re- 
ported as admitted to the church of Greenville on examination, 
and ten to the church of Marshall. The returns of communi- 
cants, as stated in the minutes of the Presbytery, are as fol- 
lows : Church of Monrovia, 48 ; Greenville, 65 ; Clay-Ashland, 
32 : Marshall 48 ; Greystown, Yey, 23 ; Samsonville, 13. Mr. 
Harrison reports twenty-one communicants at Harrisburgh. 
Mr. Erskine reported a new church organized in November, 
at Brewerville, consisting of eighteen communicants. As to 
the condition of these churches, some information is given in 
letters from different persons. Thus, of the church in Monro- 
via, one writes in February: "We need a pastor for our 
church, as Mr. Herring is to go to Bassa. I hope the Lord 
will send us one — a pastor to go in and out before us, and to 
break to us the bread of life." Of the church at Greenville, 
its aged pastor writes : " I have nothing very special to report. 
My congregation has raised two hundred dollars towards re- 
pairing the church building. The members have also con- 
tributed twenty-nine dollars to foreign missions. It is in our 
currency." Of the Yey church, Greystown, near Eobertsport, 
Mr. E. M. Deputie says: "Mr. Grey has been and is very 
kind to me and my family. He has given me a house to live 
in, and another large one which we use as a school-room, and 
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in which we try to preach to the natives, who appear to 
be quite willing to hear the "Word." Notices of the condi- 
tion of other churches have not been received. 

Of the schools, Mr. J. M. Deputie sends the names of thir- 
teen bojf and one girl as scholars at New Tom's, near Mar- 
shall, of ages varying from eight to fourteen, and hopes that 
" they will be made the subjects of earnest prayer." Mr. E. 
M. Deputie says: " I have under my care eleven boys and one 
girl who are making considerable progress in learning to speak 
in our tongue, as well as to spell and read short sentences." 
These scholars are natives, and receive their support from the 
Board. As they live very, much in native fashion, the ex- 
pense is small — about fifteen dollars a year for each. The 
Alexander High School, under the charge of Messrs. Ferguson 
and King, the former for Englsh studies, the latter teaching 
also the classics, has been continued, with an attendance of 
scholars increased to seventeen. It is proposed to transfer 
Mr. Ferguson to some other station, and to continue instruc- 
tion in the higher branches under Mr. King, admitting as 
scholars only those who have already acquired a good com- 
mon school education. This arrangement, continuing the 
school under Mr. King's charge, in the way thus stated, is 
regarded somewhat as an experiment. Mr. King is a gradu- 
ate of the college in Monrovia, and hopes of success are formed 
from his work in th^s difficult post ; but he himself, and the 
friends of this school are anxious that a teacher, if possible a 
minister of experience as an educator, should be secured as 
soon as practicable as superintendent. — Thirty -fifth Annual 
Report, 

IS THESE HOT H0FE1 

Mount Olive is the name of a mission station in the Liberia 
Annual Conference, under the care of Eev. James H. Deputie. 
He has been a missionary among the natives for six years 
last past. The Church at Mount Olive consists of forty- three 
native members, seven "Americo-Liberians," with four native 
probationers. The majority of the membership are from what 
is known as the Bea country. They speak the language of 
the surrounding tribes there. They have a good house of wor- 
ship, built by their own hands without a cent of foreign aid. 

The missionary says they have a secular school consisting 
almost wholly of native children, but this school is very poorly 
supplied with books. Only think of five scholars being obliged 
to use one, only one, and the same book! "Why do not the 
people buy books?" Answer: "The books are not here to 
get; we have no printing and publishing houses here to fur- 
nish such necessaries for our schools, and very few are ordered 
by our merchants." — Missionary Advocate. 
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LIBEBIA BAPTIST MISSION. 

There is a call for the organization of a church among the 
native Congoes, near Louisiana settlement. From every point 
the indications are cheering. The heathen are daily asking 
for laborers to teach them and their children the way of life. 
The training school for preachers is making favorable progress. 
In connection with a recent protracted meeting at Monrovia, 
two native boys, a Bassa and a Yey, were deeply impressed, 
and both seem to be hopefully converted. They are now re- 
joicing in hope. 

Seven kings of the Kie country employ a native preacher to 
teach their children. He has been laboring about three years, 
and has a school of forty-two, many of whom are adults, and 
all but ten of the number appear to be Christians. "The hea- 
then are Gospel hungry and longing for education." 

At Lower Buchanan a new house of worship is nearly com- 
pleted. In the Congo settlement called Freemansville, near 
Clay-Ashland, nineteen are waiting to receive the ordinance 
of baptism. A chapel is in progress of erection. In the vi- 
cinity of Clay- Ashland greater interest is manifested in reli- 
gious things than at any former period. 

Rev. Jacob Yonbrunn (native) writes: 

"I am busy gathering souls, precious souls, to Christ. Bo- 
sides this station, I preach in the surrounding native towns, 
where I find the people ready to hear the words of God. The 
church is progressing finely, and will be completed, D. Y., in 
about two or three months. 

" I have organized three day schools at diflferent places 
among the natives, one at Gabba's town, a native chief on the 
St. John's river; one thirty miles in the interior on the Meek- 
lain river, near Zuyon, the old station commenced by our late 
esteemed brother. Ivory Clark; and the other in this station, 
Yonbrunsville. 

" The work is still going on, and by the help of our Heavenly 
Master I will do my part in aid of this infant but promising 
mission. The natives, both far and near, are begging me to 
send them the Gospel, and without your special interposition 
in their behalf, we shall not be able to succeed as rapidly as the 
prospect promises." — Baptist Missionary Magazine. 



XTKITEI) BBETHBEK MISSION IK WESTERN APBICA. 

Sherbro Mission, Shengay Station. — During the entire 
year a remarkable religious interest has existed in connection 
with this work. Sixty-three persons received baptism, and 
many others manifested a deep interest in behalf of their souls. 
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The Executive Committee, soon after your last meeting, ob- 
tained the consent of Eev. J. A. Evans, of the Michigan Con- 
ference, to go to Africa, who, with Mrs. Hadley, (who waspre- 
viously appointed to return to this field,) sailed from New York 
October 25th, and reached the mission about the first of De- 
cember. Eev. J. Gomer and wife had been there one year be- 
fore the arrival of Mrs. Hadley and Mr. Evans, and owing to 
their incessant labors and the debilitating effects of the climate, 
were suffering a good deal with African fever and kindred dis- 
eases, and, to recruit their health, they left Shengay for a time, 
and stopped in Freetown. Mr. Evans also has had several at- 
tacks of fever, and even Mrs. Hadley was reminded by several 
slight attacks of fever that she too was in a sickly climate, 
though in point of health she and all our missionaries have been 
greatly favored; and best of all, God has greatly blessed their 
labors. They have, besides keeping up the day and Sabbath 
schools, and regular services at the mission and in the town of 
Shengay, visited adjacent towns and preached to the people. 
The religious interest is deep and far-spread, and the prospects 
are highly flattering for the future. The immediate want of the 
mission is money to b^ild the new chapel, which ought to be 
finished during the next dry season, now near at hand. The 
call made by the Executive Committee for special contributions 
to this fund has put into our treasury, up to date, about $1,600, 
and secured pledges for more. Our missionaries felt that they 
could not wait for this house to be finished, and hence they had 
a native-built chapel fitted up, which serves a good purpose 
during the dry season, but is scarcely fit to be occupied dur- 
ing the rainy season, on account of dampness. 

The death of Chief Caulker, which took place early last fall, 
has put the government of Shengay into the hands of his son 
George, who, though not a Christian, has show.n himself quite 
friendly. It is believed by Mr. Gomer and others that Chief 
Caulker died a Christian, having professed faith in Christ 
months previous to his death, and lived a consistent Christian 
till that time; avowing in his last hours his hope in Christ. 
This was a most remarkable trophy of grace. So old a hea- 
then — he being about eighty years of age — to be saved in the 
last year of his life, confirms the apostolic declaration that the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. 

The attention of the Board will be called to the question of 
educating a colored boy now in Dayton, Ohio, by the name of 
Daniel F. Wilberforce. He was found in New York City last 
fall, awaiting a vessel to carry him back to Africa. Daniel 
came to Dayton, and entered school about the first of Decern- 
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hor; Ai^.i within the next two months he was converted, and 
hss over ^iiuv aoquiitod himself well, both as a student and 
Ohr::^:::v*i. Ho is now in his sixteenth vear. He is anxious to 
bo ovV.:o:'jioii lor a missionary, and then return to his native 
^iAv,.i. !rom whonoo he oame nearly two years ago to assist in 
lAk:::^ ^"Aro of a sick missionary and his wife, who returned 
1.^ ,\:r.oriia to rooniit health. 

Ov\i. by tho wc^nders wh:oh he has brought to pass both in 
A:V:::^ :nui Amcrioas relatir.i: :o the African mission, seems to 
^iv to v.s. :vii ho did to his pec^ple of old in the following chal- 
■ ov CO. V. ;* IV. o'. V . • • Brin c v ■«> a' • i b o tii h es : nt o the store-h ouse, 
:': a; :horo iv.sy bo r.;oA: ::: T:i:::e ho-se, and prove me now 
ht'r; '^^ ::h. s^ith tho 1 ."^ri c: h."^s:s. :: I will not open you the 
wiy.i.^ws .^f hoavov., ar-.i pr-r yo- o-: a Messing that there 
sV.^".' v..^: :v ro.^r.: ov.-^::^:^ '"' rr>f:Te ii." How nianv have 
;^s:.:. •' NVo wo::! A g-i—J r-\^ r-:r.ry f?!" Afr:c-a if we could see 
tb.s; :: .ii.i goxi." ^ ii-o.'l iis^ bi-Tfr. sh: wing us in a most impres- 
sive :v.-i:::;r :r.s: :* .::-:s g.V'i. sni .."""f-.:: g»i. and now He 
>» A V : s ; : . o :v. ; v.c v . — _V! % ; r ; r ». * \ A^ t. v. .: ' E rr*; -r. 



V.^-ssss VnT*:KS Ire ::".;Tfr:7gin:fre?:ii:g«:Atement comes 
:':v:v. i •.^,*r;.-Y yr. :v : ;r.: :..iri;;»-nLin li'rcTing iz, ihe State of 
Ali:v:*:v.A J- O. 

• 1 :.v.: r,',:v- ' .^r '•r -.> i r-r.-r^T :: riUTr A^ra^.*, who met 
:. ;" , :v ,:' M,: :c."-irr. _-. iriZLii. a it^ zi.cils aijo. and 
:Vr-.v,.'; i:- . rg*: .lai;::- ;:i tt-.t^si;- :f vl::i wss. ihat they 
n; , . .: r.';v: ,".-,•; a vtat t V r:g:rLfry. iz.i 5:^ all in their 
\v ^ .: ,,' T*.::.-. :;.:;• ri: "^: liT i Tify wrr* ?f the cap- 
; »,> vv. *,»■.■. ,* ^' s:.T\> s.T. i ^ni-ii. yf4rs s^-^ from the 
s A . . - '»'• *., ,:, r:7 1 '';■.-; : ;. ■" sfs" :«£ .*•:' lifzi. whose name 
> ';". ,■ A.: r.'.os-.. :i-::^ .'r'.s:. iT Tiiz, Hf sarried one 
... , . .V V . . ,> / : : : , '*' ir ;..--. - : iS a * r:!-- iizrhier about 

ie a 




Wilcox, 
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OTTB LIBEBIA COBBESFOKBEKCE. * 

Monrovia, September 11, 1872. 

The Colonization Society schools at Brewerville and Arth- 
ington are in healthy operation. As soon as the church l^uild- 
ing at the latter named place is complete, an additional school 
will be opened. 

In respect to our national affairs, things are moving on 
quietly. Excepting a feud among the natives in Bassa County, 
peace pervades our borders. When I consider the responsi- 
bilities of our little Nation, and the great work that we are 
called upon to do — ^the reclaiming of the heathen tribes around 
us, and to so utilize them as to make them to assist us in the 
maintenance of Government, and in the spread of civilization 
on this Continent — I feel that without generous sympathy 
and material aid from the friends of Africa in Christian 
countries, we shall be unable to accomplish much. 

If the different Missionary Societies operating in Liberia 
would inaugurate a system of manual labor schools — agricul- 
tural and mechanical — in connection with the operations 
among the native tribes, I think it would greatly assist in 
promoting solid results. Institutions of such a character in- 
volve an expenditure of money, but the good to result from 
them to Liberia and Africa would more than counterbalance 
the outlay. Our Government is too poor to sustain such 
schools at present, and probably will not be able to do so for 
many years to come. We, however, see what ought to be 
done, but are too poor to do it. 



LETTEB FBOM MB. JUNE MOOBE. 

Arthington, Liberia, August 21, 1872. 
Dear Sir: I write to let you know that I am well, and that 
I thank God that I came to Liberia. I like the face of the 
country, and find our land to be rich. I beg to say to you, 
from my heart, that I am well satisfied, and I know I can 
make a good living, and money, too, in Liberia. I never ex- 
pect to go back to the United States to live, and I hope God 
will bless the Colonization Society for helping poor colored 
people to Liberia, where they can be somebody, if they try. 
I am, yours, truly, June Moore. 
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New Hampshire. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($206.50.) 

AmTierst—The Misses Boylston, 
S15; Miss Clark, Cash, Mrs. S. 
W. Clark, ea. $1 18 00 
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Fairbanks, $80: E. C. Redins- 
ton, Henry Fairbanks, ea. $10; 
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Thayer, ea. $5; C. C. Bingham, 
$3; C. H. Marshall, T. L. HaU, 
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May, ea. $1 

Tfittistoyi— Edward Whitney. 



206 50 



80 00 
10 00 
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90 00 



80 00 
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10 00 

60 00 



6100 
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198 00 
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Bahway—lAxoj L. Eddy 10 00 

87 06 
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Jacksonville— Union Meeting in 

First Pres. Ch^ ;$11.70; Dr. L. 

W. Brown, $25; Judge Wm. 

Thomas, $5; Wm. Catlin, Mr. 

Cole, ea. $2; C. :W. McLaln, 

Cash, G. Thayer, ea. $1; W. F. 

Brown, Mrs. Russel, Chambers 

& Taylor, ea. $6; Rev. W. W. 

Harsha. $8; Scott RusseL $2; 
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Mrs. E. C. Dunkin and others 
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Plana— W. E. Hayward, N. 

Schuyler, ea. $5 10 00 

112 46 
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DXPASTuu ot ovB TAU ixminoH. 

The barque "Jaaper," which left New York on Tburadiky, 
Kovember 21, bore a noble fVeighl for Liberia. A onmp«ny af 
one hundred and fifty peraons laft tliU oountry to better ibelr 
condition, and to promote Christian olvUlMtlon in AfWoa. 

These people compose the regular fall expedition of the 
American Colonieation Society, and are a aeleetlon IVom fully 
three thoasand Toluotary and uneoUclted applleantfl for llie 
means of settlement in that Bepubllo, They are mainly in 
families, and came from the following-named places in Geor- 
gia, viz: Sparta, Hancock county, 24; MilledgeviUe, tialdwio 
county, 85; Hawkinsville, PulMlci county, S2; and ValdoslK, 
Lowndes county, 69. Ninety-one have chosen to louate at 
Pbiladeipfaia, a new settlement at Cape Palmas, and fifty- 
nine at Artbington, an interior town on the St. Paul's river 
Forty are communEcsnts of the Uetbodist Kpiscopal Church, 
and Biileen of the Hapti-^t Church. •S'iinly two urt- twt-jve 
ye&re old and upwardi, forty J^^kHv«MJ UHlB^Aiid two 
years, and eigbteeo are ufidar,^^^|^HAf I^^^^HIIm adult 
males one ii- a li'xrj'X'd iiiiniM^ VuLtj^f^^^^^r, ajid 
twenty-fivf 

The p««pl 
e&riy on Ui|^ ^BT Bi^^^^^^^B|^^^^^Hkf <j ilit; 
8uue diM^^^B^^kec^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kvci 
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and weather proving favorable to her progress Africa ward. 
May God guard and bless the select company, and in good time 
conduct them safely to their destined porta! 

Messrs. Yates and Porterfield, of New York, the owners of 
the ** Jasper," with whom the contract has been made by the 
Society for the passage of these emigrants to Liberia, have 
made excellent arrangements for their accommodation. Not 
only have they furnished a good quality and sufficient quantity 
of stores for their support on the voyage, but houses have been 
built for them on the main deck, which are spacious, airy and 
comfortable. Dr. John N. Lewis, a Liberian, who has just 
finished his medical education at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, accompanies them, and will enter on the practice 
of his profession on arrival in his native country. 

In addition to all these provisions for the welfare of the 
emigrants on their passage, the Colonization Society has 
bought and shipped tools and stores at a cost of thousands of 
dollars for their use and support in Liberia. 

And this is no new thing. It is just what the American 
Colonization Society has been doing for half a century; and 
it is encouraged to believe that it v^ill continue to have friends 
who will cheerfully contribute to the prosecution of its good 
work. 

BISHOP OF CAPE PALMAS. 

The House of Bishops, at the special meeting held in New 
York City, October 31, elected the Kev. J. G. Auer to be Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

The Kev. J. G. Auer is a German by birth, and was educated 
at the Missionary College at Basle, Switzerland. He was for 
some years engaged in the Basle Mission on the Gold Coast* 
He became a candidate for Holy Orders in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and in February, 1862, he was ordained by 
Bisbop Payne, and appointed to Bohlen Station, Liberia. 
From 1863 to 1868 he spent considerable time in this country, 
pleading in bebalf of foreign missions, and endeavoring to 
establish the Mission House for the training of men to labor in 
the foreign fields. Since 1868 he has been constantly engaged 
in missionary work in Liberia, laboring with his characteristic 
energy and zeal. Some months since, to recruit his health, 
he returned to Germany, where he now is. The Foreign Com- 
mittee have telegraphed to him, requesting him to come to the 
United States, for consecration, at the earliest possible date.— 
The Episcopal Register, 
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SOLL OF EMieSAlTTS FOS LIBEBIA. 

BY BARQUE JASPER, FROM NEW YORK, NOVEMBBB 21, 1872. 



From Valdosta, Lowndes County, Georgia, for Arthington. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



Name. 



Aaron Miller 

Henrietta Miller 

Samuel Miller 

Rachel Miller 

Sophia Miller 

Alonzo Miller 

Jacob Miller 

Henrietta Miller, Jr 

Sarah F. Miller 

James De Lyon 

Robert De Lyon 

Harriet Miller 

Alfred Inman 

Robert Inman 

Lizzie Miller 

Jeremiah Home 

Fereby Home 

Celida Ann Home... 

Joseph Home 

Hannah Home 

Anderson Obey 

Susan Obey 

Clarissa Obey 

Wallace Obey 

Julia Obey 

Peggie Obey 

George Obey 

Martha Obey 

London Wright 

Hannah Wright 

Mary Wright 

Charlotte Wright 

Louis Wright 

Margaret Wright 

Rufus Lee Wright... 

David Wright 

Mary Wright 

Samuel Wright 

Richard Wright 

Thomas Wright 

Caroline Wright 

William Wright 

Andrew Wright 

Ellick Wright 

Fereby Wright 

Clarissa Wright 



Age. 


Occupation. 


Religion. 


40 


Farmer 


Methodist. 


39 
13 




Methodist. 






12 






11 






10 






6 






4 






1 






22 


Farmer. 




18 






28 
16 




Methodist. 






12- 






11 






24 


Farmer 


Methodist. 


19 
3 




Methodist. 






2 






6mos. 






37 


Farmer. 




35 
13 
11 




Baptist. 




, 


7 






6 






2 






2mo8. 






43 


Farmer 


Methodist. 


35 
12 




Methodist 






11 






8 






5 






1 




,.i 


39 


Farmer 


Methodist 


38 
16 
15 




Methodist. 




Methodist. 






13 






11 






9 






7 






5 






2 






2moB. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occapation. 


BeligioEu 


47 


Fortune Lemmon 


39 

35 

18 

16 

14 

9 

8 

36 

15 

8 

2 

55 

16 


Farmer 


Methodist. 


48 


Lucretia Lemmon 


Methodist. 


49 


Silvia Lemmon 




Methodist. 


50 


Abraham Lemmon 






51 


Jordan Lemmon 




52 


J nlia Lemmon 




53 
54 


David Lemmon 

Emeline Clemmon 


Methodist. 


55 


Marshall S. Clemmon 






56 


William Clemmon 




57 


Daniel Clemmon 




58 


Rachel Nelson 


Methodist. 


59 


Eliza Nelson 




Methodist. 











From Sparta, Hancock County ^ Georgia^ for Philadelphia^ Cape Palmat. 



60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

SI 

82 

83 



Allen Yancy 

Mary Yancy 

Moustache Yancy.. 
Medoctor Yancy.... 

Jeanie Yancy 

I-^aac Yancy 

Mary Yancy 

Samuel Yancy , 

Cornelia Yancy 

Dennis Ware 

Ellen Ware 

Hettie Ware 

Page Ware 

Ida Ware 

Jarvis Ridley 

Jinnie Ridley 

Thomas Sprivery.. 
Rodussus Sprivery 
Solomon Sprivery. 

Jesse Lundy 

Rhoda Lundy 

Irving Wallace.... 
Jeanette Wallace.. 
Louisa Wallace 



30 
29 
15 
14 

6 

4 

2 
2 mos. 
57 
28 
33 
15 
11 

7 
25 
21 
32 
20 

1 
52 
40 
58 
18 
6 mos. 



Teacher. 



I 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 

Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 



From IlUledgeville, Baldwin County, Georgia, for Philadelphia, Cape PoUrruu. 



84 
85 
86 
87 
88 



Sandy Gannaway, Sr. 

Patsy Gannaway 

Sandy Gannaway, Jr 

Bettie Gannaway 

Horay Ganneway 




BaptisL 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Religion. 


89 


Charlotte Gibsen 


13 
45 
46 
18 
17 
16 
13 
11 
7 
5 

45 

40 

20 

14 

10 

8 

7 

4 

21 

17 

36 

17 

15 

13 

11 

9 

7 

1 

55 

40 


Farmer. 
Farmer 




90 


Daniel Turner 




91 


Jane Turner 




92 


Washington Turner 




93 


David Turner 




94 


Mary Ann Turner 




95 


John Turner 




96 


Richard Turner , 




97 


Daniel Turner, Jr 




98 


Levi Turner 




99 


Nathan Barnes 


Methodist. 


100 


Martha Ann Barnes 


Methodist. 


101 


Mansfield J. Barnes 




Methodist. 


102 


Eli Barnes 


Farmer. 




103 


Leathe Barnes 




104 


Bettie Barnes 




105 


Winnie Barnes 




406 


Nathan Barnes 




107 


Cochran Whittemore 




108 


Mary Whittemore '. 




109 


Lavinia Tucker 


Methodist. 


110 


Louisa Tucker 




Methodist. 


111 


Augustus Tucker 


• 

Farmer 




112 


Katie Tucker 




113 


Sarah Tucker 




114 


Tillie Tucker 




115 


Martha Tucker 




116 


Mary Tucker 




117 


Joseph Whitfield 


Methodist. 


118 


Sarah Whitfield 


Methodist. 











From HawHnsvilU^ PaUuH County, Qeorgxa^ for Philadelphia, Cape Palmat ' 



119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 



John H. Adams 

Henry Luchius 

Candrus Luchius 

Cornelius Luchius 

Fanny Patton 

John McBurrough 

Maria McBurrough... 
William McBurrough 
Amanda McBurrough 
Ashley McBurroueh... 
Sarah M^Burrougn.... 
Lucius McBurrough... 
James McBurrough... 

Joseph Pholsom 

Visia Pholsom 

Thomas Pholsom 

Elizabeth Pholsom.... 



26 

33 

20 

1 

14 

34 

33 

12 

11 

10 

6 

4 

21 

25 

23 

6 

1 



Minister.., 
Carpenter 

Farmer.... 



Farmer. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 

Methodist. 

Baptist. 

Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptint. 
Baptist. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occapatlon. 


Religion. 


136 


Thomaa Massey 


22 
18 
20 
22 
16 
74 
28 
15 
33 
15 
2 
6mos. 
30 
10 
27 


Farmer. 
Farmer. 




137 


Llovcl Foantain 




138 


Jesse Whitehead 




139 


Charles Smothers..... 




140 


Samuel Thomas 


Methodist. 


141 


Joseph Tillman 


Cooper. 
Farmer......... 




142 


George Kawl....... 


Methodist. 


143 


Luke Rawl 






144 


Emily Birch 


Baptist. 


145 


Frances Birch 




146 


James Birch 




147 


Emma Birch 




148 


Matilda Anderson 

Mary Jane Anderson 


Baptist. 


149 


Farmer 


150 


Gardner Alexander 


Methodist. 









Note.— The foregoing named persons make a total of 15,744 emigrants settled in 
Liberia by the Amkbigan Colonization Socistt. 



THE FIELD IS OPEN. 

It will be remembed by our readers that in the April num- 
ber of The Spirit of Missions for 1871, an article appeared 
giving the results of recent explorations on the frontier of 
Liberia, which fully confirmed the previous belief that there 
were living in the interior of Africa tribes vastly superior to 
those in possession of the Coast. They carry on important 
manufactures, make all their agricultural and warlike imple- 
ments, weave their own cloth, and prepare their own salt. 

The discoveries of Livingstone, both those made in earlier 
years and those which have recently created such a sensation, 
have only tended to confirm the conviction which has been 
for some time gaining ground, that the best known sons of 
Africa are not those which most fairly represent her, and that 
it is not only the interior tribes which border on Liberia, bat 
the interior tribes generally, which are so superior to those 
upon the Coast. 

It looks, indeed, as if by a natural instinct Africa had driven 
off the scum of its population from the interior, and piled it 
upon its shores, that the off- scouring of the whites of Europe 
and America might meet its like when it settled upon the 
African Coast, and had provided by a careful economy that, if 
the pirate and slave-dealer were to add to the miseries of Africa, 
their vice should pollute not the best of Africa, but the worst. 

An intenser interest is given to many of these interior tribes 
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by the fact that they have embraced the highest form of reli- 
gion which they have been brought in contact with, viz., Mo- 
hammedanii^ra, which, notwithstanding all its defects, has this 
excellence, that it brushes aside all inferior objects of worship 
and holds up God — God as one, God as a Person, and God as a 
Being with an almighty awe-inspiring will; and which, be- 
cause it does this, is infinitely above the miserable puerilities 
of the prevailing African fetish worship, and the beastly im- 
morality which characterizes it, because fetish worship sup- 
plants the living God by a thing, and hence can present to its 
devotee no higher will than his own, and no higher law than 
his lusts. Moreover, Mohammedanism carries at least some 
education with it. It is said that all Mohammedans can at 
least read the Koran. 

These facts have deeply stirred the hearts of many of the 
friends of African evangelization, and the Foreign Committee 
have done their utmost to obtain suitable men to go to occupy 
some part, at least, of these most interesting fields. Thus far 
their efforts have been in vain, and all that has been done has 
been the sending of a Liberian catechist to an important town 
(Toto-Korie) on the road which is traversed by traders from 
some of these interesting tribes, and which leads to their ter- 
ritory. He met with a cordial welcome, the old king of the 
tribe in which the catechist settled taking an especial interest 
in his mission. 

Petty wars, however, the curse of Africa and the great hin- 
drance to all progress, soon broke out between some of the 
neighboring tribes, and overran the district. The .catechist 
was carried off a captive, and his work suspended. We have 
better news, however, now, as appears from the following from 
the Kev. Mr. Gibson : 

"Monrovia, Liberia, July 9, 1872. 

Eev. and dear Brother: Please receive the enclosed report. 
The return of messengers from Toto-Korie, over two weeks 
ago, brought letters from the catechist, Mr. Tucker, who is 
well. He writes that the war is now at an end, and that terms 
of peace will be concluded in the "dries," at which time, also, 
Boporah is to be rebuilt. King Mormoru died some time ago, 
but is succeeded by a brother who is quite as favorable to 
Missionary work among his people, and sends in assurances of 
protection and patronage to the teacher. He has sent his son 
also to be educated, and has himself become a pupil under our 
catechist. It is supposed that after peace shall have been 
fully restored, this region of country will present more favor- 
able openings than ever for Missionary enterprise. 

In an attack made upon Toto-Korie at night, our teacher 
was carried off, with three hundred other captives, by the 
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"Bondie" people. On ascertaining, however, that he was a 
Liberian, he wa8 well treated and readily given tip to his 
friends, the troops from Toto-Korie who went to recapture 
him. He suffered no bodily hurt, but lost all his effects — 
clothing, bedding, books, provisions, everything. Of course, 
relief was extended to him as soon as he communicated this 
fact to me. He is now cheerfully occupying his station again. 

I believe now, as then, that a great opening is near at hand 
for the propagation of the Gospel in this region. I regard the 
late wars and commotions that have taken place, and that 
seemed so discouraging to some, as preparatory agencies which 
will clear up the way for effectual work." 

While the enterprise of explorers has been opening up these 
most interesting fields for the zeal of Christians in spreading 
the Gospel of their Lord and elevating their race, and while 
the process of awakening the Church to its high privilege of 
occupying the field in the name of its King has been slowly 
going on, an absolute prerequisite to the work thus laid before 
the Church has — in striking illustration of that law by which 
God, when He has a great work to be done, makes the most 
widely separated agencies co-operate for its accomplishment — 
been prepared in a far-distant land. 

These tribes are Arabic-speaking tribes. How could they 
possibly be evangelized without the Word of God in a language 
understood by the people ? Arabic Bibles and other Arabic 
literature were essential. 

Wondrously enough has this want been supplied. While 
missionaries have been laboring upon the Coast of Africa, and 
discovering the fact that there are vast numbers of Arabic- 
speaking tribes waiting their message, other missionaries have 
been at work among the Arabs, upon the far distant eastern 
Coast of the Mediterranean. They found an Arabic version of 
the Word of God essential to their work in behalf of the 
people of Syria and the East, and undertook to prepare it, 
and thus unconsciously provided the means of conveying the 
truth to thousands upon thousands of Arabic-speaking Africans, 
of whose existence they never perhaps so much as dreamed. 

If ever a remarkable combination of events and circum- 
stances may be interpreted as a Providential indication of the 
path of duty, may we not safely say that in the circumstances 
which we have now narrated (not to speak of the fact that 
the Colonization Society has, in establishing the Eepublic of 
Liberia, provided a safe base of operations for the missionary 
enterprise of the Church) the finger of God is pointing the 
energies of the Church to the redemption of Africa? 

The field is open. The seed is ready. Oh, for live men who 
will go forth and sow it I — The Spirit of Missions. 
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A OBY FBOM THE WOBKMEIT. 

Oar Mission in Liberia utters the following cry in the July 
number of the West African Record, a paper published under 
its auspices by the students of Hoifman Institute: 

Alive or Dead. — The Church is the mother, missions are 
daughters. As the mother, so the daughter. Is the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America alive? Many answer yes, 
quite alive, hard at work! And the Church papers seem to 
verify it, for they bring reports of a good deal of energy and 
work AT home. Then we nave good reason to hope for better 
things in the African Mission. For if energy, money, labor, 
care, love are all spent for home, it were a selfish life, and a true 
Church must not be selfish. 

Missions are the pulse of the Church. Feel the pulse. Look 
to Africa. Does that mission languish? Then there is some- 
thing wrong with the Church's hoa-rt. Is the African Mission 
unsuccessful? We say, no! but if it were, the fault is at 
home. Are the missionaries inefficient? If they are, the 
Church made them and sent them. The men and women we 
have known in Africa worked their life out. Some held out 
until death. Some came near it more than once. A few grew 
discouraged, and left to go to their mother — the Church at 
home. 

Bishops, as a rule, do not send missionaries; on the con- 
trary, they say : O, we cannot spare that man ! That is a 
man that would be useful in Africa, because he is useful at 
home. Yea, even men who intended to go are worked upoi^ 
until they stay. Several colored men, educated at Philadel- 
phia, several students from the Mission House, have thus been 
drawn off from the foreign work. Nay, we know from per- 
sonal experience that even those men who only go home for 
recruiting their health are asked to stay, because they "would 
be just the man for just such a work." 

Salaries are better, work is easier, and every circumstance 
more comfortable at home. These are strong temptations, 
when both sides of the question offer about the same work in 
the Gospel. Even prospects of more immediate success may 
be a temptation. 

When Bishop Payne left Africa, more than three years ago, 
we hoped that the Church would send out others. No! Our 
Liberian staff of clergy and teachers is very small; one work- 
man died, and his place cannot yet be filled. Our native min- 
isters have been reduced again to one. The number of teachers 
is small. Mr. Aner was the only foreign man, and be must 
leave now for a time, leaving the large station at Cavalla la 
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the care of a lady and some young teachers. Several other 
ladies at Cape Palmas are not at all able to hold out much 
longer. These are the facts. We pray the Lord of the har- 
vest for more workmen. The Church must send them, and she 
will. — Ibid. 

THE BIVIITE FLAK TO POSSESS AFSIOA. 

The Christian Recorder, organ of the African Methodist E. 
Church, thus speaks in relation to the mission of Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, and the workmen : 

That God intends the final Christianization and civilization 
of Africa, no one can doubt. It cannot be otherwise. Africa 
has quite one-tenth of all the people on the earth, and it is tan- 
tamount to atheism to say that these are not eventually to be 
brought to God and to Christ. 

How this mighty work is to be done, we are scarcely lefl 
to doubt. Already are the lights burning that are to illumine 
with their rays the whole Continent. Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria, the two Christian communities on the West Coast, are 
these two lights; and they are burning to-day, if not as 
brightly and as vigorously as we could wish, it is only owing 
to the opposition it was found necessary for the Christian de- 
scendants of Africa to give them, to the end that the cause of 
freedom might be advanced in our own land. This is espec- 
ially true of Liberia. But freedom has come; opposition is no 
longer demanded. It will henceforth become criminal; for if 
any one thing is to be gleaned from Providence, it is that, by 
means of the settlements already named, God purposes to 
redeem Africa. Opposition to the means employed will bo but 
opposition to the theory itself — aye more, it will be opposition 
to Him who ordered the means. To fight Sierra Leone and 
Liberia now, is simply to fight for Africa's continued degra- 
dation — it is simply to fight against God. May the African 
M. E. Church make haste to lay aside her prejudice, and lend 
a helping hand to the great work. 

The fact is, the evangelization of Africa has at last to fall 
upon the negro. He is to be the man of God's right hand in 
redeeming its millions. We. know that the politicians tell us 
this is exceptional; but indeed it is altogether in keeping with 
great social laws. We do not stop to argue the question 
whether colored Americans are so identified with Africa, as to 
be called ^'itsown people." But we do say, as the Irish Amer- 
ican is nearer to Ireland than any other part of the American , 
people, and he feels so, even so we are nearer to Africa; and, 
therefore, must we feel for its conversion more keenly than 
any others, and labor more assiduously. 
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From the Joarnal of Commerce. 
ENGLAND'S NEW MISSION IN EAST AFSICA. 

Dr. Livingstone's sublime courage and self-sacrifice in Cen- 
tral Africa have borne fruits of good already. If any person, 
not interested in geographical researches, and thinking that 
too much homage is paid to the illustrious discoverer, peevishly 
asks, "Why all this fuss over Dr. Livingstone?" he may be 
promptly answered out of the news brought to us by the last 
steamer. Those who have read Dr. Livingstone's letters, 
have found in them infinitely more than the wonderful story 
of his wanderings in savage lands, told with directness and 
simplicity, in good English, and the very perfection of style. 
They have seen and admired the utter abnegation of self, which 
is the good Doctor's crown of glory. Even while j'acked by 
disease and surrounded by dangers known and unknown, alone, 
unsupported save by his firm faith in God and the triumph of 
bis own appointed mission, this heroic man has been delivering 
burning appeals to the Hritish Foreign Office to break up tlie 
slave-trade. For himself, he asks but aid enough to keep him 
at his work; but for the poor benighted negroes about him he 
implores the outstretched saving arm of England. His letters 
are full of the horrors of the slave-trade as he has seen them. 
He says one word for himself and a hundred for the human 
cattle who feed by their capture and sufferings the treasury pf 
the little despot' at Zanzibar. These many and touching 
letters have roused England to a sense of her long-neglected 
moral duty. She failed in finding and succoring her distin- 
guished son, and she now feels impelled to atone in some 
measure for that deficiency, not merely by paying profuse and 
deserved honors to the gallant young Stanley, but by crushing 
out the slave-trade, which has so long cursed the Eastern Coast 
of Africa. If she can and will do this, the Doctor will be more 
gratified than if he had rediscovered Ptolemy's four fountains, 
and solved the Nile problem down to its last shred of mystery. 

Qui* latest London files inform us that England is about to 
send to Zanzibar a special mission, with full powers to act. 
Its head is the eminent Sir Bartie Frere, an old African ex- 
plorer, Ex-Governor of Bombay, and now member of the 
Council of India — an able, discreet, brave, and true man. The 
English plans are not explained through the newspapers, but 
it is given out that before extreme measures are instituted, 
diplomacy will bo employed, and in that Sir Bartie Frere is at 
home. It seems that the Sultan of Zanzibar is essentially pro- 
tected in his infamous patronage of the slave-trade by the 
treaty between Zanzibar and England. A large share of his 
revenue comes from the slave traffic, and England cannot forci- 
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bly drive him from it without a violation of his treaty rights. 
The Sultan is desirous of retaining the quasi-protection of Eng- 
land, already shown about ten years ago in her mediation be- 
tween that ruler and the Imaum of Muscat, by which th« in- 
tegrity of Zanzibar was assured on the annual payment of 
40,000 crowns to Muscat. The Sultan, who wants all the money 
he can raise for his own pleasure, finds the payment of this 
subsidy very irksome, and makes up for it to his treasury by 
encouraging the slave-trade in its wildest excesses, as that 
yields him a large and sure revenue. He is said to have hinted, 
to the representatives of England thai if he could be relieved 
from the payment of his tribute to Muscat, he would abandon 
the slave-trade and assist En^^land in suppressing it. England 
now means to find out definitely whether the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar will agree to do this, and if so she will assume the pay- 
ment of the 40,000 crowns yearly to the Iraaum. This policy 
is thought to be, and so it really seems, the wisest that can be 
adopted. It is cheaper to pay 40,000 crowns a year, (a trifle 
for England,) and gain the help of the Sultan of Zanzibar in 
stopping the slave-trade, than to fight that monster evil alone^ 
with the Sultan either openly or secretly opposing. If the 
Sultan performs his part in good faith, he can, through his 
intimate knowledge of the trade and the traders, lead to the 
complete breaking up of the traflBc on the Eastern Coast of 
Africa. Sir Bartle Frere will carry with him, it is announced, 
a new treaty covering all these points, and the petty ruler at 
Zanzibar must sign it and abide by it, or lose his throne and 
his country. Now that the English blood is up, we hope 
that thorough work will be made of this most gigantic and 
hideous of all the crimes under the sun. 



THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

A few days ago, about two hundred Mohammedans, resident 
in Freetown and the adjacent villages, called upon Governor 
Hennessy, to thank him for recent legislative measures by 
which they find themselves so much benefited, but especially 
for his act in the restoration to the Quiah people of their old 
burial-ground at Eobaga, so as to allow the proper interment 
of their late King according to the "custom" of their qountry. 

The Mohammedans form no inconsiderable element of the 
population of the settlement. Besides the large numbers who 
flock to town during the trading season from the Mandingo, 
Fulah, and Seracoulie countries, there are hundreds of re- 
captives and their children in Freetown and the different 
villages, converts from paganism to Mohammedanism, through 
the religious zeal principally of the Fulahs. These people own 
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hoases and lands, and have regalarly paid taxes, and borne with 
unexceptionable promptitude wbaiever share of the burdens 
of Government was imposed upon them; and they are very 
rarely found among the infractors of the law. It was the 
opinion of Sir Arthur Kennedy, that as a class they are the 
most law-abiding of the inhabitants of the settlement. They 
carry on a large trade with the interior, and with Gambia, and 
Lagos, and have thus far, without extraneous aid, maintained 
in regular operation their religious and educational machinery. 
They have a large mosque in their village at Fourah Bay, 
where it is obligatory upon all the Muslims in Freetown, and 
within a certain distance of the town, to attend the Friday 
prayers. They have two others at Fulah Town for daily 
worship, and another at Aberdeen. In each of those villages 
they keep up regular daily schools, where Arabic is taught. 
In the schools at Fulah Town there are altogether about one 
hundred boys and forty girls undergoing instruction in the 
language and religion of Islam, and about the same number at 
Fourah Bay. These people are not only never visited by any of 
the missionaries, European or native, but the Government has 
never conferred upon them any privileges or immunities; 
neither Government nor missionary Society has taken any par- 
ticular account of them. 

In view of the influence of the Mohammedan tribes on this 
Coast and in the interior, such a course, even as a worldly 
policy, can hardly be commended. Without the Mohamme- 
dans, what would become of the trade which has given to 
Freetown its commercial ascendancy in West Africa? It was 
the policy of Sir Arthur Kennedy to treat them with respectful 
sympathy, and to draw the distant Mohammedan chiefs grad- 
ually within the influence of the Government. The Kev. 
James Johnson, in an able paper on Mohammedanism, read 
before the Church Conference in October last, recommended 
that ** District Missionary Societies should be formed in Mo- 
hammedan districts," and that **a liberal support should be 
given to schools in Mohammedan districts." 

Governor Hennessy, we learn, promised to the deputation 
who called upon him, that if they would raise among them- 
selves a certain amount, he would supplement it to assist in 
carrying on their educational and religious establishments. 
This was a proffer so unusual and so unexpected that the intel- 
ligence of it has been wafted upon the wings of the wind, and 
has been received far aud wide among them, with all that 
feeling of joyful doubt and gratitude which the sudden pos- 
session of any great advantage is wont to engender. 

The policy the Governor seems to pursue is the true one. 
The following principle is clearly discernible in his course, 
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viz: While Christianity must be unflinchingly supported, and 
all direct countenance to the errors of false religions rigidly 
abstained from, the prejudices of the people must not be un- 
necessarily contravened — as we see in his prompt interference 
to restore to the Quiah people their old burial-ground at 
Eobaga. — The Negro, 

THE KBOOMEir. 

Along the Grain Coast of West Africa, for one hundred and 
fifty miles, are found a numerous, enterprising, and athletic 
people, general known as the Kroomen, (croomen or crewmen.) 
They comprise three different tribes — ^the Kroomen proper, 
the Fish men, and the Greboes. They are altogether a mari- 
time people, engaging very little in the cultivation of the soil. 
They are shrewd, intelligent, and manly, never enslaving or 
selling each other. They are distinguished for their martial 
qualities, love of maritime adventure, and patience of exposure 
and fatigue. They are eagerly sought as sailors by vessels of 
war, mail steamers, and ordinary traders. They are to be 
found at every sea-port town from Sierra Leone to Gaboon. 
But for them it would be extremely diflScult, if not impossible, 
for foreign traders to penetrate the miasmatic streams, on the 
banks of which they carry on so important a part of their 
traffic. In the days of the slave-trade, they were the vigorous 
and energetic allies of the slave-traders, often aiding them to 
elude the vigilance of cruisers 

Since the rapid development of legitimate traffic along the 
Coast, the multiplication of European factories in the river, and 
the increase of steamers, &c., in the trade, the demand for 
Kroomen has become enormous. Hundreds go to and fro by 
every steamer between the Kroo Coast and the Leeward fac- 
tories. And it appears that the presence of such numbers on 
the steamers, and the reported ill-treatment they sometimes 
receive, have excited the suspicion of the English vessels of 
war on the Coast as to the character of these migrations. Se- 
veral of the mail steamei's have been recently examined by 
naval officers, and inquiries instituted into the alleged abuse 
of the traffic. 

The Kroomen are citizens of the Eepublic of Liberia; the 
whole of the Kroo Coast is within Liberian territory; and 
there is a well-known law in Liberia, forbidding foreign vessels 
from trading at places which are not ports of entry. There 
are six ports of entry in Liberia, viz: Cape Mount, Monrovia, 
Marshall, Grand Bassa, Greenville, Cape Palmas. Niffou and 
Grand Cess are not ports of entry; and yet steamers frequent- 
ly go to those places to take off and land Kroomen, with their 
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goods, &c., without the knowledge or permission of the Libe- 
rian Government. Now, this is in direct contravention of the 
revenue laws of Liberia. Is it because Liberia is a small and 
feeble nation that her laws are to be thus disregarded? Cape 
Palmas and Monrovia, points at which Kroomen often congre- 
gate, are ports of entry. Why may not the steamers take 
them off from, and land them at, those points? 

We learned from President Roberts, a few days ago, that the 
Legislature of Liberia had, at their last session, a bill before 
them, regulating this whole matter about the Kroomen; but 
the pressure of other matter obliged them to defer it until the 
ensuing session in December next. The new law, we believe, 
will oblige steamers to take off and land Kroomen only at 
ports of entry ; so that this important business, so liable to 
abuse, may be conducted under the eye of the Liberian author- 
ites. — Ibid. 

From the (Monrovia) RepubUcan, September, 1872. 
LIBERIAN AFFAIRS. 

Items. — Mr. J. T. Dimery returned home by the bark 
"ThomafrPope," after a sojourn of three months abroad; also, 
Hon. J. W. Hilton, Eev. C. A. Pitman, and Mrs. J. D. Johnson 
and her daughters. Miss Emma and Evangeline Maud. 

Mr. J. L. Crusoe arrived in the steamer of the 22d inst. 
Mrs. Crusoe, who was stopping with her parents here, joined 
him, and they proceeded home (Bassa) in the steamer on the 
next day. 

The vessel which Messrs. Sherman & Dimery purchased in 
New York left that port for this city on the 22d August. She 
is reported as a most excellent craft, of about 130 tons, 
schooner rigged. 

The greatest rise of the St. Paul's river this season has been 
about twelve feet. 

The President of the Mechanics* Society entertained that 
Society at a grand supper on the evening of the 18th inst. 

Ex-President Warner has this year raised fine large turnips 
on his farm on the Junk river; also a very superior quality of 
the Irish potato. 

Several of our citizens have splendid grape vines of the 
Madeira species, which are now bearing. Professor Johnson's 
bore from cuttings which had been planted one year. The 
grapes were quite sweet. 

The Semi-Centenary op the Founding op Liberia. — The 
first of December next will be the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Liberia — the anniversary of the day when, 
after having been tossed at sea, and experiencing for some 
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time tbe troubles of disease and want, the pioneer fathers suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves on the heights of Mesurado, 
which had been previously purchased from the chiefs of the 
country. 

The fit'st of December has always been celebrated by us, 
not so much for the victory achieved over our misguided 
heathen brothers, but because on that day was established the 
work which the fathers began, when they landed on the hill 
in the month of April of the same year; because on that day 
the foundations of empire were laid, and there was commenced 
the erection of a superstructure that would at no very distant 
day shelter within its ample walls and under its spacious roof 
many of the teeming millions of Africa — where light, and 
peace, and happiness would be dispensed. 

We have remarked on a previous occasion, "show us a na- 
tion's songs, its manifestations of joy on the return of its na- 
tional days, the manner in which it celebrates its anniversaries, 
and we will tell you whether that nation has much patriotism 
or public spirit." We have witnessed, too, that very often our 
interest in these public days has flagged, and national anni- 
versaries have not been celebrated as their importance demands. 

Now, we are upon the eve of a great day, one of the greatest 
in our history — the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Liberia. It behooves every citizen, child, woman, or man, to 
bestir himself, to make this day a literal and a perfect jubilee. 
As the word implies, there should be great rejoicing and blow- 
ing of trumpets, as was the custom in Jewish times; to forgive 
and forget; to reconcile and remit. So this national jubilee day 
of ours should be the beginning of a new era — an era of 
peace, and patriotism, and happiness. 

Only two months remain in which to arrange and carry out 
measures for the celebration. Let those who have the care of 
our city see that the town is put in a better condition. Let 
efficient committees be appointed on the part of the city au- 
thorities and on the part of the people; and let these act in 
unison. No time is to be lost. Arrangements must be made 
at once, if the day is to be celebrated in a manner becoming 
a nation fifty years old. 

We mean that these committees must be composed of work- 
ing men: men who are both able and willing to do the work 
committed to them. These committees should be moved by 
the same spirit of patriotism that should pervade every body 
and every thing in connection with the day. Private business 
should not be allowed to hinder the general interest, and time 
must be had to do the work assigned to the committees. Then 
the people generally must do their part. This is no "young 
men's day," nor "old men's day," but the people's day; and 
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every man must do what he can, in time, labor or money, to 
make the day glorious. 

Visit of President Roberts. — President Eoberts, with Sec- 
retary of the Treasurj' Dennis and Attorney General Davis, 
left in the bark ** Thomas Pope," on the 18th inst., for the 
counties of Bassa, Since, and Maryland. All go, we are in- 
formed, on buhiness connected with their public duties. 

For some time there have been matters of Government busi- 
ness in eaoh of the counties which it was thought could be best 
adjusted by the personal attendance of the President and the 
officials now accompanying him. 

We echo but the sincere feeling of the country, when we wish 
that the visit of the President and his officers may subserve 
the purpose of restoring all fallep affairs, and the establish- 
ment of system and order and regular government in the 
country — an order of things which shall place us in a position 
not to be ashamed of the Liberian name; that shall raise us 
above mere self-laudation and vain verbosity, and enable us to 
be something practical and tangible. 

The President will, if possible, spend about as much time at 
each place as will allow him to return from Cape Palmas by 
the English steamer of the latter part of October. 

During President Koberts's absence, the Secretary of State, 
the Hon. H. E. W. Johnson, administers the affairs of Govern- 
ment. 

AFBICAH COLOKIZATIOK. 

BY BEV. GEOBGE FBASEB. 

The colored population of the United States of America, 
although exciting great interest at this time, constitutes only 
u mere fraction of the black race as a whole. Any plans 
formed, or labor expended for the elevation of the portion of 
the race in our country, regardless of the many millions still 
inhabiting their own country, must prove at best a compara- 
tive failure. A small fraction of a great race may lay behind 
in the general advancement in religion and civilization; but a 
like small fraction is seldom, if ever, found to stand, and con- 
tinue to stand, far in advance of its race surroundings. This is 
true of the great Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Slavonic, and Mongolian 
races, as well as of the African. Selfish, time-serving poli- 
ticians may expend all their labors and sympathies upon the 
American-African, because they need his vote; but the true 
philanthropist and Christian must view the case from a higher 
stand-point, and plan and labor for the whole colored race. 
Nothing can be more evident than that the great question, in 
connection with the black man, is. How can the portion of the 
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African family in this country be developed and utilized, so as 
to contribute, in the greatest possible degree, towards the 
civilization and Christianization of the whole African race? 
Any efforts which would elevate the black man in America to 
any exalted standard, will not be content to leave his race in 
degradation in Africa, or anywhere else; and any wise schenae 
for the elevation of the African race as a whole, will find that 
the black man in America must constitute the great element 
of its power and success. 

This was seen by the wise men who founded the American 
Colonization Society. Their plan was to colonize civilized, 
and, as far as practicable, Christianized, Africans from the 
United States upon the West Coast of Africa, and there lay 
the foundation of a Christian nation and a Christian civiliza- 
tion, which should one day revolutionize the whole continent 
and elevate the whole race. Liberia has already grown into 
such a nation. And while it cannot compare for extent or 
power with our own country, or the other great nations of the 
world, yet Liberia has accomph'shed more in the first-quarter 
century of its existence than the English colonies in this 
country accomplished in their first century. There we find 
the exact counterpart of our own American institutions. There 
we find a free people, with schools and churches like ourselves. 
This young nation is the hope of the African continent and 
the African race. 

And although the Colonization Society is not strictly mis- 
sionary in its aims, yet as a missionary enterprise neither its 
wisdom nor its success can be questioned. It places before 
the pagan African a sample of Christian civilization, which 
stands in strong contrast with his own darkness and bar- 
barism; and in that civilization it is his own race, and not 
another race of other features and another color, which stands 
so high above him. 

The difficulty of raising up native laborers, so formidable in 
connection with all our other foreign missions, does not con- 
front us in this. We have only to draw on the American- 
African for laborers. Hundreds of intelligent men and women, 
many of them far superior to the native missionary workers 
of other heathen lands, are anxious to go, if the means of 
transportation are only furnished; and when there and settled 
they can support themselves. There is scarcely a company 
among whom are not found one or more ministers of the 
Gospel. 

Another important consideration is, that these laborers have 
no race prejudices to overcome. They are simply going to 
their own people, with whom they sympathize, and in whom 
they feel a deep interest. As a missionary enterprise Liberia 
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possesBes all the elements of success, and accordingly it is a 
great success. I hesitate not to say to the readers of The In- 
terior in this State of Illinois, that no foreign missionary enter- 
prise in the world has more promise in it than this. Statistics 
in abundance are at hand to establish all these positions, but 
space will not permit. Kev. George S. Inglis, of Greenville, is 
the Agent of the American Colonization Society for the State 
of Illinois. We, in Greenville, have been very highly inter- 
ested in his able presentations of the subject of African Colo- 
nization here; and he is ready to perform the same service, 
for any other community desiring it, throughout the State, 
and give the people the opportunity of contributing to such a 
cause. — The Interior, 



THE AMEEICAN COLOKIZATIOK SOCIETY. 

This Society had a hearing in New Britain Sunday last, 
Rev. Mr. ilaynes, the District Secretary, preaching in the 
morning in the Methodist Episcopal church, and speaking in 
the afternoon at the Baptist Sunday-school concert, and in the 
evening at the concert of the South church. The Coloniza- 
tion Society is having a revival of its work since emancipation, 
in the intense desire of large numbers of the colored people, 
chiefly in the South, to go to Liberia, there being more than 
three thousand applicants at the present time, though within 
the year the Society has sent nearly three hundred, and makes 
no effort to induce any to go, as it has more applicants than it 
can send. 

Mr. Haynes attributes this desire to go to Liberia, on the 
part of so many, to several natural causes: as the prosperity of 
Liberia, with its six hundred thousand negro population, the 
religious character of the applicants making them desirous to 
participate in the redemption of their fatherland, where white 
men have found the climate so deadly; and the opportunity 
afforded emigrants of becoming landholders, and having a 
sphere of labor where they can be eminently successful and 
useful, as they are assured by their numerous friends and rela- 
tives already in Liberia. 

It is interesting to see how rapidly Liberia is improving in 
commerce, as well as in general civilization. The English have 
two lines of steamers to Liberia, besides other vessels, and in 
this country our merchants are increasing their trade with 
Africa. A beautiful new bark was launched recently at New- 
buryport, called the "Liberia." Everything indicates the 
success of the work for Africa. — New Britain {Conn.) Record. 
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COLONIZATION MEETING IN WATEBBUBT, CONNECTICUT. 

The Union meeting in the evening at the First Congrega- 
tional church was largely attended. After a voluntary by tho 
choir, connisting of the hymn, ** Jesus, lover of my soul," very 
sweetly sung aa a quartette, and the usual opening services, 
including prayer by Rev. H. B. Elliott, an address of more thaa 
an hour in length was delivered by Rev. D. C. Haynes in 
behalf of the American Colonization Society. Mr. Haynes 
began by referring to Livingstone and his explorations in Af- 
rica, then passed to a ctmsideration of the work which others 
bad done in that land as missionaries and colonists, and traced 
at considerable length the history of the Society which ho rep- 
resents. By statements quoted from prominent citizens of 
Liberia, he showed what kind of a Republic the Colonization 
Society had been instrumeiital in establishing on the West 
Coast of Africa, and in conclusion replied to various objections 
which have been urged by different classes of people against 
the Colonization movement. Mr. Haynes mentioned incident- 
ally that there were between three and four thousand colored 
persons at the present moment waiting for this Society to aid 
them in emigrating to the land of their ancestors. After a 
few supplementary remarks by Rev. Mr. Anderson, a collection 
was taken up, and the congregation was dismissed. — Waterbury 
Daily American, 

PENNSTLYANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonizatiou 
Society met on Tuesday, November 12, at the Society's rooms, 
No. 609 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Hon. Eli K. Price, 
President, occupied the chair, and Rev. J. W. Dulles, D. D., 
was Recording Secretary. 

A letter was read from Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., recom- 
mending the circulation of petitions to Congress to aid the 
thousands of freedmen who have applied for help to reach 
Africa, and there build up a Christian nation in the land of 
their ancestors. Rev. W. E. Schenck, D. D., made interesting 
statements in regard to the progress of the missionary work 
at Covisco, in Equatorial Africa A letter was read from Rev. 
James M. Priest, pastor of the largest Presbyterian church in 
Liberia, expressing his thanks for the aid rendered his son 
who is now pursuing his studies in the Medical department of 
Howard University, at Washington, D. C. 

The Board voted to insert upon the minutes a suitable record 
of their late Vice President, Thomas Sully, Esq., whose gen- 
erosity led him to present to the Society portraits of Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and other 
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eminent friends of African Colonization. The openings for 
colonies of civilized black men in West Africa were never 
before so inviting, and the thousands of applications from 
freedmen in North Carolina, Alabama, and other States, mani- 
fest a growing anxiety for African nationality. — Evening Tele- 
graph, 

VEBMONT COLONIZATIOir SOCIETT. 

The Fifth-third Annual Meeting of this Society was held in Chrir^t church, 
Montpelier, on the 17th of October. A good audience was in attendance. 
The services were opened by the choir and organ, and prayers were offered 
by the Rectot, Rev. Dr. Hull. 

The Treasurer's report showed that about two thousand dollars had been 
raised in Vermont during the la«t year for Colonization. 

As it is just fifty years since the first colony was planted on Cape Mesu- 
rado, the Secretary, Rev. J. K Converse, in his report, very appropriately 
brought to view the results of the half century's work. He showed that the 
slave trade had been abolished on one thousand miles of that Coast; that a 
Republic, with a Constitution like our own, had been established, geographi- 
cally three- fourths as large as the six New England States. We see there 
some sixteen thousand Americo Liberians and a half million of native popu- 
lation within the Republic who speak the English language, and are ready 
and anxious for preachers, teachers, and schools to be established among 
them ; and a College with a faculty of liberally educated colored men, with 
between thirty and iorty students; sixty churches, with several thousand 
communicants. All the appliances of our civilization are there in active and 
successful operation. From these and other facts stated by the Secretary, 
the conclusion was, that this enterprise 1: as done as much for the Continent 
of Africa, in the last fifty years, as was done by the Puritans for America 
in their first fifty years. 

At the conclusion of his report, the Secretary introduced to the audience 
the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., Rector of Grace church. New York. Dr. 
Potter delivered a very able and eloquent address. He showed himself per- 
fectly master of the subject, and held the audience in fixed and close atten- 
tion for nearly an hour. 

The officers of the Society for the year ensuing are as follows : President^ 
Hon. Daniel Baldwin; Vice Presidents, Hon. John Gregory Smith, Hon. Sam- 
uel H. Kellogg ; Secretary, Rev. J. K. Converse ; Treasurer, George. W. Scott, 
Esq.; Auditor, Samuel Wells; Board of Managers, J. N. Pomeroy, A. T. 
Thurston, Hon. E. P. Walton, Gen. J. W. Phelps, Johnson Hardy, Esq., 
Rev. J. H. Lord, D. D., John B. Psge, Esq., Rev. Austin Hazen. * 



coioiriZATioir ik the nobthwest. 

Some of the leading churches of different denominations in the city of 
Jacksonville, HI., convened in the spacious and beautiful audience-room of 
the First Presbyterian church, (Dr. Glover's,) on a recent Sabbath evening, 



to IiBteii to a Colanjzftiian. adir^a — the frst that hai heett (ielzTssfi izL t&ati 
citT for a aeries of Teajni — bj ike Districc Secretarj of the AiZLsicaiL Coloinr- 
laciott SocietT oar TUiirnig. ReT. George 5. Tn^Tff> 

The speaker ga^e a OMtoriji; :»kefich. of che docxetj. rgfarmg ta h^ prizb- 
expLes and aims, to h«^ noble and anhlinze ohjects, wa litcle undentood, Txnt- 
ibrtrmacelj, by die msuij in. the ^^rthwest; teHing of the begrnnfrigff ai fihs 
pcactxcal working of tihe Socxetr, midsr the nust maospicsQiis cxzcmnstanoBV r 
(iascriBing the wr^rk she has, notwithgtandrrTg; achieved upon, the WeBC Coast 
•f JL&iea, exciting the wondsr and gahirng the admiration of aH b«ioIxfizi^ 
«r becomrng acqnaiated with it ; and then of the still grands' work awaiting 
har ChriBtiaa phflantrftropic ^fertr for the ciTiIizatioa and Christiamzatian. of 
&ft liherian coizntrTr and throogh Liberia, as a ^aee of op^'ation, t&e ASnt- 
OHL Cotmnfflit in all lis TvtneBs. The addre»,thoa:^ nearly if niot altogether 
an. hour in lengthy wae hstsned to thronghont hj the largjs and intellxeeiit 
am&sxue assembled with pro£bimd attention. And a new infesest. it m 
ftonght. has been, awakened on. thie great Colonization, subject in. Jackson.- 
hiSIa. An. excellent Christian ladj and Christian wo^^r of tiie Fust Fre9> 
Vrbsian chnrtrh, with a few aasociatas. maie their pasCor. Dr. GIo^^o^ a Li& 
Member q£ the Society ; and others, nxemb«s of the diS^OEt dmrchsa, ga:w 
in most cheeffiillj their lihsal contribntiana. 

We cannot but think dtat, as the civilizing and tmly misHonarr work of 
isba Society becomos known, the wants of the Society finr cacrynig on this 
great Christian aLturprise wili be met. * 



r.irri'mi. FBOK FSSSCDSST T.ATHflHg. 

la the E&ton of tHe Bedtimars American. 

Qestlexss: The leading editorial of yonr pap^ of the 19th. is stron^y 
dreprecacory of AMcan Colonizacion, and yon express the hope that the 6ani- 
gration to Liberia, lately adv^iased as abont to take place, will be the last 
Scots, thie country; and yon call actsitian to the improved condition politi- 
cally of die colored people of the United States snce the lace wac, as taking 
away whatev^ reason they might fbrmfflriy have had 6}r Leaving the homea 
in whick they have become '* 'ionieBticated" to seek new^ ones in Afrimk 

It m not my pnrpose to discnas hmre the mfflriis of African Colonization in. 
ifai past or present aspects^ All colonizacLons — and African Colonization is no 
ODXsption — have (fended, and ever most ^iepend, npon one of three caosea: 
t^ actractions of die new home, the repnMons of die old, or opon both aom.- 
hined. Gold peopled Califbmia, in the fizat instance ; oppresBon made '* the 
Ftlgnnis" fflnigrants; and Ireland and G^many now illnstrace the last of 
tbflse agisunee. Why, if the colored people de»re to bett^ their condician 
W onigration, they shonld not be pscmitted tsa do so, it is not easy to explain. 
' is oppOBtLon among the whicea to their removal at the Sooth, not that 

f mss^ be raised thme in the scale of moral or social standing, but thac 
xoBy bn kept to work die cotson and rice plantacian& Their lahor ia 
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President Grant, and Almighty God to help them along for four years more. 
After that he believed they would help themselves. 

Rev. Mr. Lakin, of Huntsville, Alabama, said that there was a general 
desire for emigration to Africa among the colored men of the South, and 
nearly every young man converted there wants to become a preacher or a 
teacher or public man of some kind. 

Bishop Simpson remarked, that God is now calling on the Church to do 
more than it has ever done for Africa. The only solution of the problem of 
African slavery is in sending men from this country to evangelize Africa. 
There is a teachable people in intro- Africa, as introduced by Dr. Livingstone. 
The Manyeraa are to a degree civilized, and the Mahommedan religion is 
spreading there as it does not anywhere else. 

A motion to vote $6,000 to Africa was laid on the table, and the $10,000 
were reappropriated." 

I am aware, gentlemen, of the demand I thus make upon your columns; 
but it has seemed to me to be a duty to those I represent not to let your 
editorial of the 19th pass without notice. 

Satisfied, as I have been all my life, of the injustice done to the colored 
man in doubting his capacity to build up a nation worthy to take an honor- 
able rank in the great family of civilized nations, I regret when so influential 
a paper as yours would seem to throw obstructions in the way of his doing so 
in Liberia. John H. B. Latrobe, 

President American Colonization Society, 

Baltimore, November 21, 1872. 



LETTER FROM SIR. £. H. A. DEKNIS. 

Cape PA^iMAs, Liberia, September 17, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I am anxious to have this part of Liberia properly represented 
or made known to our brethren in the United States, since it is the most 
beautifully situated as well as the healthief*t portion of the Coast; and besides, 
its natural advantages for extensive commercial and agricultural pursuits are 
surpassed by no other part. This country's greatest need is an increased en- 
ergetic population. With such acquisition, as well as the connection of the 
*• Cavalla River" with "Sheppard Lake," and this latter with" Hoflfman River," 
that flows out at the Cape, would increase her importance many, yea aihou- 
sand-fold. And from what I have seen of the Cavalla and ascertained of its 
extent and direction whence it emanates, I am impressed with the belief, 
that such enterprise, if actually accomplished, would be the means of not only 
benefiting settlers and commercial or agricultural undertakings, but such 
would also afford better opportunity for ascertaining and attracting hither the 
valuable trade, or a great portion of it, that finds its way eastward and 
westward out to the Coast, above and below us. I am also informed, that the 
Cavalla comes from a large body of water several days' journey to the rear 
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of this place, and that said water flows out to the ocean. Some of the na- 
tives of a tribe interiorward of Webs, (where Bohlen Station is sitaated,) 
called Getteyeabo.whom I met at Webs in May last, said that big water is called 
"Nejar?" Is not this name synonymous with "Niger?" The people of that 
region are said to be improved to these of the seaboard, and have a better 
method of cultivating the soil. They grow cotton, (of which they make their 
own cloth,) groundnuts, &c. The cattle of that region, too, are said to be 
noted for their size and long horns. Ivory is found there, elephants 
being numerous. If such representations are true, and I have every reason 
to believe they are, what a wonderfull field for enterprising speculation does 
it present! Yours, very truly, E. H. A. Dennis. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

Fh-om the aO^Ti of October, to (he ^20th of November, 1872. 



New Hampshire. 
Chffstownr—lRj&7, Abel Manning.. 

Vermont. 

JESwea?— Annuity of N. Lathrop, 
by S. G. Butler, Ex 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($147.28.) 

South Hero— Col, Conf?. Ch 

Grand Isle^QoL Cons. Ch 

Bennington Centre— Mrs, J. B. 
Tibblits to constitute herself 
a Life Member, $30: Mr. and 
Mrs. H Bingham, $IU; Hon. 
W. S. Southworth, Mrs. C. H. 
Hubbard, Geo. Millard, Mr. 
Evans, Hon. A. B. Gardner, 
Samuel Brown, G. S. Bradford, 
C. S. CDlvin, Hon. Hiland 
Hall, ea. $5; Dea. Taft, $1; 
Other Individuals, 83 

Ferri»burg—Qo\, Cong. Ch. 

Chichester — Col. Cong. Ch 

iVbrM;ic/i— Individuals 

Rupert — 

Bradfordr-Col. R. Farnham, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Prlchard, ea. $2; Rev. 
Dr. McKean, Dr. W. H. Carter, 
A. P. Shaw, J. H. Howe, ea. $1. 



200 



2 00 



85 00 

13 68 
928 



89 00 

10 60 

8 42 

550 

800 



800 



Rhode Island. 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($155.29.) 

JProuidence— Robert H. Ives. $50; 

Mrs. Ann E. Miller, $10; Rev. 

Dr. Caswell, Miss A. L. Harris, 

Miss Bullock, ea. $5 

Newportr—yii%B Ellen Townsend, 

$10; Rev. W. Guild, $5 

Bristol— Mrs. Rogers and Miss 
De Wolf, $30; Mrs. De Wolf, 
$30; W. B. Sprover, $2; Rev. 
Dr. Shapherd, $1; individuals 
in Bapt. Ch., $2.29 



182 28 



76 00 
15 00 

05 29 



New York. 
Hopewell Centre— Mih, S. Burch. 



155 29 
200 



By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($400.00.) 
New York CWy— Stewart Brown, 
$100- T. C. M. Paton, $25; Howe, 
WhlteiA Co., Rev. Thos. De- 
Witt, D. D., ea. $10 ; A. S. Barnes . 
& Co., in the form of school 
books for the Society's schools 
)n Liberia, $150; American 
Tract Society, in religious 
reading for the emigrants on 

their way, $5 800 00 

JKnflr«to/i-*'Friends of the Cause." 100 00 



New Jersey. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($500.) 
BoseuiUe—B,, B. Corwln 



402 00 



5 00 

Too 

District op Columbia. 
Tr<3u7iin0rton— Miscellaneous 129 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Vermont — North Bennington — 
Dea. W. E. Hawkes, K. A. 
Lamb, E. W. Wrisley, S. C. 
Loomis, J. E^ex. East Ben- 
nington — Daniel McKwen, ea. 
$1, to Oct, 1, 1873, by Rev. J. K. 
Converse 6 00 

Massachusetts — Charlestawn — 
P. A. Smith, to Oct. 1, 1878, $1. 
Hubbardstown — Mrs. L. W. 
Potter, to Oct. 1, 1873, $2 S 12 

Georgia— S'parto— Henry Keat- 
ing, to Oct. 1, 1873, $1.12. Ml- 
«6<&cvtite— Peter O'Neal* to Oct. 
1, 1873, $1. Hawkinsville—A. B. 
McGehee, to Oct. 1, 1878. $1 8 12 

KKNTUCKY—BiTiningham — G. "W. 
Wyett, to April 1, 1872 1 00 

IiiLiNOis — CoUinsville — Rev. H. 
Fick, to July 1, 1873 2 00 



Repository 15 24 

Legacy 85 00 

Donations. 746 57 

Miscellaneous; 129 00 

Total.. $925 81 
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